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Art. I. 4 View of the Russian Empire, during the Reign of Ca- 
therine the Second, and to the Close of the present Century. By 
William Tooke, F. R.S. Member of the se Academy of 
Sciences, and of the Free Economical Society at St. Petersburg. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 11.78. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


4 bier importance of the subject of this work, the authenticity 
of the sources from which it appears to be drawn, the 
ability which it displays in arranging a vast variety of matter, 
.and the circumstances which united to particularly qualify the 
author for undertaking and executing such a performance, en- 
title it to more than common notice, and will probably obtain 
for it more than common approbation. 

It was well known to persons acquainted with continental 
literature, that, for several years past, especially since the ac- 
cession of Catherine the Second to the throne, the Russian 
empire had been the subject of many inquiries and foreign 
publications : but few had an opportunity of perusing them, and 
others had not heard that they existed. Yet they were so nume- 
rous, as we judge from Mr. Tooke’s quotations, that, to obtain 
from them an accurate and distinct view of so extensive an em- 
pire, it required a person who not only had made it his object 
to read and compare the principal of these productions, but 
whom an actual residence in the country rendered competent 
to decide on the fidelity of the printed accounts, and, if neces- 
sary, to rectify their errors. ‘That Mr. Tooke possesses these 
requisites will not be doubted, when we remind our readers 
that he is the author of the popular life of Catherine II. pub- 
lished some time since *; and when. we inform them that he 
has passed the greater part of her long reign in Russia; that 
he was favoured for many years with the friendship and inti- 
macy of two successive directors of the academy, and with free 
access to its libraries and collections ; and that he was per- 
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sonally acquainted with several of the Petersburg academiciafgt 
who were appointed by the late Empress to travel for the pure 
pose of exploring the natural and moral condition of Russia. — 

It will be rather difficult to give, within the limits of a miscellae 
neous periodical publication, an adequate ideaof a work aboundin 
with such interesting and various information: but, having at- 
tentively perused the whole of the three -volumes, we trust 
that we shall be able to lay before our readers some of the most 
striking particulars, 

In the Introduction, Mr. Tooke enumerates those learned 
men who,. by order of government, travelled into the interior 
of Russia; among whom the celebrated naturalist Pallas o¢- 
cupies the first rank *, ‘These gentlemen, who were sent out 
for the express purpose of collecting information on the state 
‘ef the countries which they were to visit, enjoyed every accom- 
modation that could possibly be procured for facilitating their 
inquiries ; and, much to the honour of the late Empress, after 
their return, they sat down in perfect ease to commit to 
paper the result of their inquiries. 

The Russian empire, without reckoning the islands, reaches 


‘in length above 9200 English miles, and in breadth 2400. In 


this enormous extent, the temperatures of the atmosphere must 
naturally be varicus: but, though the weather, in: the major 
part of the provinces, is exceedingly harsh and cold, the 
present author maintains: (against Busching) that it never at- 
tacks the brain. ou 

* In sharp biting frosts, (says Mr. Toolie,) if people are but pro- 
perly clad, and forbear to sit down, especially upon the banks of 
snow, which may often cost them their lives; they find themselves 
amore healthy than:in the moist weather: of: autumn, though such as- 


live in the country ate obliged to expose themselves, the whole day 


long in the open air, to the utmost force of the cold, in forests, on 


-hills.and mountains, in the streets, &c. Any slight cold they may 


take, or any obstructions of the pores, are soon remedied by the hot 
rooms in which they are accustomed to sleep, and still more by the: 
frequent use of their universally beloved hot-bath.—One sure proof 
that in general the climate is not prejudicial to health is the: great 
number of persons that ‘in all these parts attain to a very advanced’ 
old age.—From fourscore to ninety is an age thought by no means: 
extraordinary’;, bot numbers continue advancing from that pend.’ 


On the other hand, the ‘heat in the southern part of the 
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* M. Pallas has recently published an interesting and splendid 
werk,, containing his oBservations during a journey into the-squthern. 
provinces of Russia; of which we shall give an account in our en- 
suing Appendix, to-be published. at the same time with the Review 
for January. 
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émpire is equally intense. In. Astrakhan, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer sometimes rises to 10343 and rain 
is then so rare, that, without artificial irrigation, all vegetation 
would be withered. Among the finest tracts of the southern 
districts, are to be reckoned the Caucasian territory, and the 
mountainous part of the province of Taurida... M. Pallas, in 
his late publication, gives so delightful a picture of the latter, 
that the author could not resist the desire of. inserting the 
following translation of it: | - 


«© One of the mildest and most fertile regions of the empireds the: 
beautiful semicircular and amphitheatral vale, formed by the Tauridan, 
mountains on their side along the shores of Euxine. weit 

‘«¢ These vallies, which are blessed with the climate of Anatolia and. 
the Lesser Asia, where the winter is scarcely sensible, where the prim- 
roses and spring-saffron bloom in February and often in January,‘ and 
where the oak frequently retains its foliage the whale wintér through, 
are, in regard to botany and rural economy, the noblest tract in Tau- 
rida, and perhaps in the whole extent of the empire. Here'every- 
where thrive and flourish in open air the ever-verdant laurel, the oil- 
tree, the fig, the lotus, the pomegranate, and the celtis, which per- 
haps are the remains of Grecian cultivation; with the manna-bearing; 
ash, the turpentine-tree, the tanbark-tree, the strawberry-tree from 
Asia Minor, and many others. This last particularly covers, the, 
steepest clitfs of the shore, and beautifies them in winter by its perpes.. 
tual foliage and the red rind of its thick stem. -Jn these happy. valesy 
the forests consist of fruit-trees of every kind, or rather the forest is” 
only a large orchard left entirely to itself. ~On the’ shores of the sea, ° 
the caper-bushes propagate themselves spontaneously; without the: 
assistance of art, the wild or planted vine-stems climb the loftiest trees, ! 
and, twining with flowery creepers, form festoons and hedges.. The 
contrast of the orchards and the rich verdure with the beautiful wilds 
ness which the adjacent mountains and rocks present, which in some 
places rise among the clouds, and in others are fallen in ruins; the 
natural fountains and cascades that agreeably present their rushing 
waters ; lastly, the near view of the sea, where the sight is lost in the 
unbounded prospect : all these beauties together form so picturesque 
and-delightful a whole, that even the enraptured muse of the poet 
or the painter would be unable to conceive any thing more charming. 
The simple manner of life of the good-humoured Highland Tartars 
Who inhabit these paradisaical vales; their turf-covered cottages, 
some hewn in the rock on the mountain’s side, others placed amidst 
the luxuriant foliage of the surrounding orchards; the roving flocks 
of goats and sheep clinging to the declivities of the solitary rock ; the 
sound of the pastoral flute, re echoing its plaintive tones among the 
hills—every thing here renews the image of the golden age, its mno- 
cence and simplicity ; every thing contributes to cherish the propen- 
sity to an artless, retired, and rural life, and we for a second time 
gain a fondness for the abode of mortals, which the horrors of war, the 
sordid pursuit of wealth in great cities, and the luxury which fills the 
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train of all the social vices, render so soon intolerable to the simcere. 
votaries of wisdom *.” 


M. Pallas thinks that the useful products of Asia Minor, as 
well as of the southern parts of Europe, might be made indi- 
genous in these enchanting vallies, to the benefit of the Rus- 
sian empire; which nowhere, in its whole extent, possesses 
so fine.a climate as that which is there enjoyed. 

Passing over the remainder of the first book, which treats 
of the natural state of the empire, we shall extract a few re- 
marks from the second, which exhibits an historical view of 
the nations that constitute the Russian dominions. Besides 
the S/avonians, to whom the predominance belongs, there are 
in the Russian empire three main national stems, Finns, Mon- 
goles, and Tartars. ‘The native Russians are of different sta-’ 
ture; some are very tall, and few much below the usual 
height ; several of them are remarkably strong-limbed ; in ge- 
aa they are lean, but well shaped. Their mouth and eyes 
are small, the lips thin, the teeth even and beautiful, the nose 
in general not large nor very aquiline; the forehead fre- 
quently low, and their aspect rather grave ; the beard is strong 
and bushy, their hair lank, brown, flaxen, or red, seldom or 
never entirely black. In gait and action, they are brisk and 
agile. The complexion of the females is brunette, with a fine 
skin, and many of them are extremely handsome: they arrive 
ear}y at maturity, owing to the frequent use of the hot bath:” 
but they as speedily decay, and the abominable practice of 
painting spoils their complexion. 


~* The general disposition of the people is gay, careless even to le- 
vfty, much addicted to sensuality, quick im comprehending whatever: 
is proposed, and not less prompt in its execution ; ingenious in find. 
ing out means of abridging their work; in all their occupations’ 
ready, alert, aud dexterous. Violent in their passions, they easily 
mistake the golden mean, and not unfrequently rush into the con-’ 
trary extreme. They are attentive, resolute, bold, and enterprizing. | 
‘Fo trade and barter they have an irresistible :mpulee. They are hes- 
pitable and liberal, frequently to their own impoverishment. Anxious ' 








- 


‘* To the generality of readers it may not be a matter of indiffer-" 
ence to learn, that the philosopher from whose pen this passage pro-’ 
ceeds, resides at present, according to his wish, in the country, the 
beauties whereof he here paints in such warm and poetical colours. 
As the health of this famous naturalist rendered his living in @ warm 
climate necessary, on hts request to the late Empress, he obtained not 
only immediate permission to choose for himself a place in her domi- 
nions, but also, on his pitching upon Taurida for that purpose, an 
estate in that province, and to the forming of his ceimenatens a pre- 
sent of ten thousand rubles.” uthar. , 
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solicitudes about the future here cause but few grey pates, In their 
intercourse with others, they are friendly, Jovial, complaisant, very 
ready to oblige, not envious, slanderous, or censorious, and much 
given to secrecy. From their natural and simple way of life, their 
wants are few and those easily satisfied, leaving them leisure for re-. 
creation and repose; and the constant chearfulness of their temper 
frees them from troublesome projects, procures them satisfaction in 
all situations, keeps them healthy and strong, and brings them to an 
undisquieted, contented, brisk, sometimes a very advanced old age.’ 


The nation consists chiefly of nobility and peasantry: but. 
the late Empress sedulously raised and encouraged the bur- 
gesses. ‘To these may be added the Kozaks ; who form a par~ 
ticular class originating from the peasantry, and live exempt 
from taxes, on the produce of their ficlds and pastures, or by: 
the labour of their hands. ‘They neither furnish recruits nor 
are given away as serfs: but they all serve as light horsemen, 
as early and as long as they are fit for it; providing themselves 
with horses, clothes, and accoutrements; and they receive pay 
enly when they are in actual service. 3 

The proper Russian architecture is the same in towns and 
villages : 
© A messuage consists of a dwelling-house, a few little store-rooms, 
stables, and a stew or hot-bath, by which the yard is inclosed. Alk 
these structures are built of “te Se unhewn, placed on one an- 
ether, and netched into each other at the four corners ; sometimes, 
though but rarely, ona brick foundation; these houses are covered 
with boards, and when the owner can afford it, with oak shingles. 
The meanest dwelling-houses consist solely of one little room, which 
therefore has the door to the street. In it isan oven taking up almost 
one fourth part of the whole space ; adjoining to it, of equal height 
with the oven, is a broad shelf of board. The top.of the oven and 
this shelf are the sleeping places of the family. The light is admitted 
into these houses through two or three holes in the walls furnished 
with shutters, or through a little window of Muscovy-glass, or only 
of bladder, oiled linen or paper. The smoke finds its way out as 
well as it can through these apertures in the wall. These rooms, as 
may well be supposed, are as black as a chimney; and as all the 
household functions are performed in them, such as baking, cooking, 
washing, &c. it is hardly possible to keep them clean. They are 
called, with the utmost propriety of speech, black-rooms. Under the 
fleor of the room is a cellar.’ 


Paint is essentially necessary to the decoration of a Russian 
lady ; and the fairest or the ruddiest young woman puts on 
both white and red. In the summer, the inferior classes con- 
tentedly lie down for the night in the open air, in the field, or 
in the yard belonging to the house; and in the winter on the 
top of the oven, without beds, or merely on a piece of felt, 
sometimes with and often without any pillow, either under a 
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thin covering or in their clothes. Whenever a¢quaintance 
mect together, even among the lowest of the people, they 
greet one another with great civility. Iuaferiors kiss their su. 
périors on the breast ; when saluting people considerably ele. 
vated above them, they kiss the border of their garment; and, 
when the difference is very material, they fall down and strike 
their forehead on the shoe of the great personage. It is indes 
corous to speak loud in the presence of superiors. On the 


-Slightest interruption or alteration in the ordinary course of 


whatever they are about, at eating, drinking, sneezing, ata 
sudden start, at the sight of a particular place, of a church, 
&c. they make the sign of the cross with the finger on the 
forehead, the stomach, and the shoulders, bowing several times, 


and adding, with a deep-fetched sigh, ‘ The Lord have mercy!” 


Intoxication is not disgraceful ; and even ameng people of good 
condition, if a lady be overtaken in liquor, it is ro subject of 
reproach, ‘They are never quarrelsome, nor scurrilous in their 
cups, but friendly, jovial, and courteous; they speak in praise. 
of the absent and boast of their friendship.— Their mode of 
bathing is thus described : 


¢ They use the bath very hot, heating the room with large stones 
made glowing red, and raising a vapour by repeatedly throwing water 
upon them; the room all the while being so air-tight, that no par- 
ticles of heat or vapour can transpire. The bather lies extended, 
naked, on a mat thrown on one of the shelves of the scaffold already 
described, which the higher lve ascends the greater the heat he feels. 
When he has thus lain perspiring for some time, the waiter of the 
bath, generally a female, comes and washes his body all over with hot 
water, scourges and rubs htm with bunches of leafy birch, wipes him 
with cloths, and then leaves him to lie and sweat as long as he ohuses. 
Numbers of them rua from the hot bath mto the cold water flowing 
by, and in winter roll themselves in the snow, without deriving any 
bad consequences from it.’ 

There is more jovial and uniform singing in Russia than 
in most cther countries. Every body sings, from the child to 
the hoary-head of age. The country roads re-echo with the 
songs of the drivers, the village-streets with the merry notes of 
the girls, and the drinking-louses are never without a concert, 
Dancing is also a diversion everywhere followed. Even the 
common people, who here are not apt to become stiff with 
work, are excellent performers. They generally dance to the 
voice. —They are much attached also to pymnastic exercises. —In 
severe winter-nights, the Jadies make sledge-parties; in which 
there is always much vehement singing.—LEvery one, on visit- 
ing a lyingein woman, kisses her, and privately slips a present 
ja money under her pillow. | 
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* A careless disposition, anda way of life naturally austere, an ex- 
emption from very toilsome labours, and the use of the bath, but 
especially a bright and clear atmosphere, peculiar to Russia and Siberia, 
keep them in constant health, generally toa good old age. Even 
the sick have seldom recourse to medicine. —Several of their domes 
tic remedies require a patient fortitude truly heroic. A mixture of 
garlic, onions, and Spanish pepper, with brandy, is an universal medi- 
cine for all distempers.’ 


To build churches is deemed a meritorious act, and hence 
even the smallest towns abound withthem. As the severity of 
the winters renders it necessary to warm the places of worship, 
there are frequently two churches on the same scite, the one 
for winter and the other forsummer. ‘The clergy are greatly 
honoured, and are extremely tolerant towdrds all other pro- 
fessions of faith. At Easter, it is the custom, all over the 
empire, to present each other with an egg, accompanied with 
akiss ; at the same time saying: ‘¢ Christ is risen!” to which 
the other replies: ‘‘.He is risen indeed!” Superstitious no- 
tions are very prevalent among them, as may easily be sup- 
posed. 

The internal constitution of social order among the Kozaks 
is certainly singular. ‘Though in complete subordination to 
the Russian supremacy, to which they are subjects in the 
strictest sense of the word, it.is at once military and democrae 
tic. They have no nobility, and consequently no vassals. All 
are brethren, and may reciprocally command and obey. They 
elect their superiors, or persons placed in office and authority, 
from their own body, reduce them again to the common level, 
and choose.others in their stead : the commander in chief alone 
is appointed by the government, whose cuncurrence is also ne- 
cessary to his being deposed. All the commanders are in con- 
stant pay of the crown, but the privates only when in service. 
As the quality and colour of their dress are left to their own 
choice, they make a motly appearance on mustering days, 
All carry lances, which, when on horseback, .by means of a slip 
thong, they sling to a rest in the stirrup, on their arm, or on’ 
the pummel of the saddle. -They are also provided with a 
whip, with which they make a very sensible impression, on an 
unarmed enemy. ‘Their horses look miserably, but, being well 
taught, perform wonders. On their expeditions, the troops 
are very light, having no artillery, tents, baggage, forage, nor 
store-waggons. <A piece of felt is their tent, their cloak, and 
their bed ; andthe provision is carried by a second horse, each 
Kozak being obliged to keep two. With regular troops they 
are not eager to contend: but on such as are less disciplined, 
they rash with great impetuosity. 
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_ We shall close our account of the first volume with the nar. 
rative of a singular festivity among the Livonians. There ig 
an antient wall s:anding near the Vasternois, but in the pte- 
cincts of Felincastle ; and this dilapidated structure is at present 
put to a very singular use : 


‘ Every year, nine days before the feast of St. George, or, as they 
eall him, St. Yurgen, in the night, great multitudes of boors, of 
both sexes and of all ages, from all the adjacent parts, assemble here, 
sometimes to the amount of several thousands, kindle a fire within the 
inclosure of the wall, into which they throw offerings of various 
kinds, such as yarn, flax, wool, bread, money, &c. at the same 
time depositing all manner of waxen figures in the little apertures 
that seem to have served for windows. Round the fire sits a circle ° 
of beggars, who have the care of keeping it up ; and for their trouble 
partake in the offerings. Of all the sights in the world, this is surely 
the most ludicrous. All the barren women of the country round, 
dancing stark naked about these old walls; others eating and drink- 
ing with noisy festivity ; many more running in frisky gambols about 
the wood, and followed by young men, playing all sorts of tricks, 
and talking all manner of ribaldry. Hitherto it has not been possible 
to put down this strange licentious meeting ; in the mean time all the 
circumstances of it seem to shew that it is derived from the days of pa- 
ganism. The offerings, the fire, the dancing, the licentiousness, are 
manifest proofs of it.’ 


The Second Volume begins with a description of the Mon- 
goles, rendered so famous in history by Tschinghis-khan, that 
memorable ravager of the world ; who was originally one of 
their petty princes. In this section, as well as in the follow- 
ing, which treats of the Tartars, we meet with a great variety 
of learned and interesting observations. ‘The national appel- 
lative of Tartar has indiscriminately and inaccurately been ap- 
plied to all tribes beyond Persia and India, as far as the Eastern 
Ocean, however differing from each other in regard to their 
origin, language, manners, religion, and customs: but it is 
now ascertained that the Tartars in reality compose a distinct 
nation, which originally belonged to the great Turkish stock. 
Some of our learned readers will be pleased with the following 
remark : 


¢ The name of Tartar may either, 1. really originate from a Turkish 
horde, which bore this denomination, as Abulgasi, the historian of 
his own nation, affirms, and as from circumstances is very likely, that 
the Yakutes, among. their deities, have a Tatar, who probably en- 
joys that honour as the patriarch of the nation ; or it may also, 2. be 
derived from the Chinese, who call all their neighbours without dis- 
tinction, Tata or Tadse; which latter hypothesis acquires some 
weight from this circumstance, that the Persians and Arabians know 
nothing of the Tartars under that appellation. It was first brought 
into general use in Europe after Baaty’s incursion into Hungary 
unaer 
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ander king Frederick II. Uncertain, however, as this denomination 
is, it nevertheless seems clear, that the Tartars are of Turkish origin, 
and that their proper name was Turk or Turkoman, and not Tatar. 
Not only the learned of their own nation affirm this to be the case, 
but the Tartarian language is still really nothing but the old Turkish. 
The modern Ottoman ‘Turks speak even the Tartarian tongue, only 
in another dialect.’ 


It is notorious that the population of the Russian empire 
bears a very small proportion to its extent. The most popu- 
Jous district is the tract of country between the 49th and 58th 
degrees of north latitude ; though this is not to be compared 
with other states. In some districts of the Russian empire, 
the total failure of wood and water for éVer defeats all at- 
tempts to render them habitable ; in other provinces, the 
industry of the people is so little favoured by nature, that 
the want of provisions is’ the cause of emigrations. Another 
obstacle to populousness is the particular species of industry 
exerted by the inhabitants of the Russian empire; which is 
chiefly manifested in raising natural products, an cmployment 
which does not maintain so many people as the working up of 
raw materials (II. p. 138). Among several additional causes, 
which the author mentions as preventing an increase of num- 
bers, the national propensity to the use of inflammatory 
liquors is probably the most considerable. 

The Russian perhaps must yield to the Englishman and the 
Spaniard in bodily strength, but is far superior to them in the 
patient suffering of severe hardships, No one can longer bear 
hunger and thirst, want of comfortable accommodation, and 
deprivation of rest. This fact is sufficiently proved by the 
long and toilsome marches of the Russtan army, and by the 
severe corporeal chastisements which they occasionally undergo. 
Malefactors, after the harshest punishment, are often seen to 
walk back to prison, without support, and without any visible 
alteration in their air or gait. Yet to put a weight or burden 
in motion always requires, in Russia, many more men than 
are used for such a purpose in other countries. An English 
sailor will sometimes lift and carry things, which the.utmost 
exertions of three Russians would scarcely move. 

The late Empress was very desirous of abolishing vassalage 
in her dominions: but, meeting with much opposition, she 
took effectual steps to better the condition of the boors, and to 
free them from much oppression and from many abuses, by 
instituting a regular tribunal for that class, entirely chosen 
out of their own body. ; 


[To be continued. | 
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Agr. 11. A Piece of Family Biography. 12mo. 3 Vols. ros, 64, 
sewed. Bell, Oxtord-street. 1799. 


HE superfectation of the press, (as Johnson called it,) ig 
modern times, has been manifested by no species of lites 
sary production more than by that of novels. Amid the 
torrent which has been poured on us, to meet with only one 
or two that have any claim to notice might appear a singular 
Snstance of ilJ-fortune, did we not know that to write a good 
novel requires a rare combination of qualities: diligence of 
observation, nicety of discernment, and a fund of knowlege 
of human life extracted from books, and collected by expe, 
sience. Why thegbest of our old novels have continued te 
please and instruct, amid all the fluctuations of fashion, the 
variations of taste, and the changes of manners, may easily 
be understood ; in them we find just representations of general 
nature ; no delineation of virtue above the reach of humanity; 
no caricature of follies which are the short-lived offspring of 
chance or fashion. ‘Their authors were acquainted with the 
true principles of genuine passion, and they gave a representa- 
tion of human life which every reader’s observation may verify. 
‘Shey ransacked not their minds for unnatural conceits, recon- 
dite knowlege, and marvellous events, but recited natural sen- 
timents, obvious truths, and probable occurrences, in plain 
and easy language. ‘That which rests on the stability of nature 
may justly hope for permanence. 

The means of obtaining notice, however, are various; and 
most of the modern novelists have chosen one which philo- 
sophers have said could never be successfully pursued, except 
in a state in which knowlege was either in its infancy or in its 
decline. ‘The plain and easy path of nature has been left, for 
the sake of following the mazy and mysterious track of wunder- 
ous fiction ; instead of copying human life with such exactness, 
that he who studies the picture may recognize the original in 
actual converse with marrkind, the practice of the novelist is te 
pourtray the distorted forms of extravagant fiction, or to swell 
a common incident to a terrific bulk, by the intervention of 
twilight, ruined towers, whistling winds, and female fears. 
Nature has been abandoned, and no advantage has been attained; 
descriptions have been drawn which no eye will ever verify ; 
the imagination has been heated, but the warmth of generous 
feeling has nct been excited ; the mind has been kept in con- 
stant agitation, but no intellectual progress has been made. 

‘The faults with which the last description of novels is 
chargeable have been avoided by the author ofthe present 
work, in which he has neither misrepresented life nor perverted 
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sentiment. His plot is simple, yet sufficient to create interest; 
his remarks are just, without being too obvious; he always 
endeavours to please, and he not unfrequently instructs. In 
our commendation of his performance, however, we must 
make considerable reserve and limitation. Undoubtedly he 
has some title to wit, but he weakens that title by his constant 
endeavours to enforce it; if his ambition of humour and 
pleasantry had been less, we should have laughed more; if 
his sprightliness had been less continual, it would have ap- 
peared more natural; his reading or learning is too ostenta- 
tiously displayed ; many of the criticisms that affect wit and 
cleverness are only pueriie and quaint; the language is some- 
times incorrect ; and the construction of the sentences is often 
inelegant. As this may appear too much like rigid and ill- 
natured criticism, we would observe that the faults which we 
have mentioned are over-balanced by striking exceliences. We 
shall therefore dismiss the performance with an honourable 
judgment, and qudte a few passages by which the equity of 
our decision may be (at least in part) ascertained : 


Craracters. ‘ Martha Dynevawr, sir David’s cousin, was fifty- 
two years old. Added to that excellent quality of maturity, she was 
full of flesh, short, and had a face strongly resembling a full moon— 
with this difference; the colour of the latter is like that of a lilly, 
while Martha’s bore a much nearer analogy to a full-blown rose, 
Time, therefore, could not be said to have plucked the roses from 
her cheeks—nor had she, indeed, any thing to fear from him in this 
respect, as he had also provided her with a greater number of little 
buds, which promised, in due season, to renew her .bloom, and 
render it perennial. ‘They were, at present, amazingly forward, and 
seemed not to be of their description that are 


‘¢ born to blush unseen.”’ 


¢ What would many puny, pale-faced young ladies, whom I 
know, give for a little of the charming tint that overspread without 
partiality, if I except a prominent feature, the glowing visage of the 
virgin Martha? Perhaps some will say, Nothing! knowing that if 
such faces do resemble a rose, it is more the damask or purple one 
than any other. But let them recollect that /Aneas was not 


‘¢ in form and looks majestic as a god,” Pitt. 


until Venus had breathed over his countenance ‘‘ the purple light of 
youth.” Very likely it will, and it certainly may be said, thas 
purpuream, or purple, in Virgil, is to be taken for beauteous. To 
which I agree without reserve ; and consequently a purple face and 
nose must be beautiful. Anarceon also has A?godirn wogPuex, a purple 
Venus ; and such was Martha. 

‘ After this elucidation I know well what will immediately sug- 
gest itself to many—Believe me, however, that no one ever presumed 


to say she was in the least addicted to tippling; but tliat ey 
ne 
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body in the house and in the willage did not think so, I shall not 


dare to affirm. : 

* Martha, since the age of five-and-twenty, (perilous age for a 
maid!) had been of almost every religion that had yet any of its 
order and ceremonies remaining. But she now bid fair to fix for 
life, having b-en for two whole years a strong methodist ;_ in which 
time she had converted a great number of sir David’s tenants, far. 
mers’ wives, and labourers, who constantly attended at a temporary 
building, which she had erected, to hear the instructive eloquence 
of a fellow who had been originally her cousin’s gardener ; but who 
having, as she conceived, imbibed more of the spirit than the rest, 
was deemed worthy of becoming the pastor of the flock. It was 
whispered about, indeed, by some apostates from and enemies to this 
sect, that Martha would, herself, often imbibe the spirit with the 
preacher until they both got most piously fuddled. But this is a 
circumstance which, if true, I shall not condemn as wrong: for, 
not being a methodist, I cannot pretend to say how far inebriation 
may be necessary to augment the warmth and fervour expected in 
persons of that persuasion. 

‘ The conventicle was about three quarters of a’ mile from sir 
David’s, who would not permit it to be built nearer, nor to have 
been built at all, could he have avoided it; but his cousin Martha 
was 30 set upon it, that the fear of incurring her displeasure obliged 
him not only to wink at her absurdity, but to scem in some mea- 
sure to approve of it. 

¢ Lieutenant Llanelthy was a naval officer, who had served durin 
two wars, shared many very hot engagements, and always behaved 
with the greatest magnanimity and courage. But having little in- 
terest, although he had served his country for thirty years, he could 
never get any higher promotion than that of lieutenant. 

* It being too late for him, who had been outstripped in the 
vigour and prime of his days, to think of pursuing fortune at so 
advanced an age, being now fifty-five, he had come with his wife, 
and a boy, at present on the seas, to spend the evening of his life 
m a little cottage which sir David had given him upon his estate. 
His head was quite bald, except a few white hairs that fell in his 
neck. He had lost one leg, and suffered very much, occasionally, 
from a violent asthma—yet, with all this, was extremely jovial and 
good humoured. His cottage he was used to cal] a cabin, which 
* would often explain in this pleasant way: ‘ I have heard some- 
where or another,’ said he, ‘* that there was once a philosopher 
who compared the world to an animal ; its rivers were its veins ; and 
so on :—now [I liken it toa first rate, in which I am sailing to the 
other world—I bustled about in it a good deal in the early part of 
my life; but now my infirmities won’t let me visit deck as usual, 
therefore I have retired to the cabin for the remainder of the 
voyage.” 

‘ The reader may easily guess why sir David invited the lieutenant 
to be present at the attack. He will not be suspected of being 
much biassed in favour of Martha on account of her over righteous- 
ness, against sir David and his good cheer, whom he knew not s 
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be in the least partial to her religious pursuits, Moreover, he liked 
all other persuasions better than the methodists. He thought that 
if a man was honest, and did his duty, he might go to heaven with- 
out canting, and even without ever going on his marrow-bones; a 
position he had conceived a terrible antipathy to since he had mounted 
a wooden leg. 

“ Mrs. Martha,” the lieutenant would say, ‘ has often boarded 
me on the religious tack, but I have as often beaten her off. My 
wife, though, was not so successful: she got to the windward of 
her, and took her without firing a gun. ‘Dam’me but it is as 
much as I can do to keep my station between ’em sometimes! 
though, spite of me, I can’t help laughing when I hear Mrs. Martha 
talk of making meanew-born babe. She is one, she says ; and mayhap 
she be: but it took a d——’d deal of grog to make her so.”’ 

¢ The reverend Mr. Burley was acquainted with sir David’s pre- 
decessor, and had been educated at Eton, where he had been on the 
foundation for nine years ; when, a vacancy happening, he became 
a fellow of King’s-college, Cambridge. He had, however, long 
forfeited his fellowship, on accepting a small benefice at a very short 
distance from sir David’s. This was given to him, with a promise 
of something much better, by a great man of a certain party called 
the Opposition, also Democrats or Jacobins, for whom he had writ- 
ten several very spirited pamphlets. He had an immoderate thirst 
for the great world, and longed for nothing so ardently as to leave 
the country for a living in or near London. But, having no other 
means of existence, he was at present compelled to live upon his 
benefice, with the addition of a sum given him by sir David for 
doing the duty of his church; the living of which he would not 
part with, as he did not know that he should not marry again him- 
self, or how many children his son might have te provide for when 
married. | 

‘ Mr. Burley was tall, thin, and wore his own hair. He was 
«rious; and, though not a proud, yet a very obstinate man in 
conversation with all except sir David, whom, as they seldom had 
any literary disquisitions together, and as he perhaps expected the 
living in case his prospects should fail elsewhere, he never contra-- 
dicted. 
‘ He wad very much disliked by Martha, who looked upon him 
as a supercilious prelate, existing only to eat up the good things of 
this world. And in this conclusion she was not entirely mistaken, 
since few men liked rich dinners, or relished his glass better than Mr. 
Burley. . Martha, however, always treated him with outward respect, 
fearing lest he should procure the suppression of her meeting, by re- 
presenting it to the bishop as disorderly.’— 

Literary Controversy. ‘ The doctor pretended to prefer 
Virgil to Homer, contending that his verse was more polished, and: 
that he had very much improved upon his orgs whose lines were. 
eked out with expletives, and whose matter often abounded in absur-- 





dities. Mr. Burley give it, with great justice, in favour of Homer ;, 
declaring that the other, had he lived in these days, would have been. 
considered as little better than a translator, or, at any rate, an ener- 
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mous plagiary, than which, in his opinion as an author, nothing 


worse could ‘attach itself to the character of a literary man. 
© The subject beng revived by the parson, he was desired as usual 
s to give an instance of an absurdity or impropriety to be met with in 
Vigil. Nothing could have pleased the parson more than this 
request—It was indeed precisely the object he wished to encounter, 
and for which he had come ready armed into the field. , 


_ ‘© In the sixth /Eneid,” said he, “ you may perhaps recollect 
5 this passage : 
ee ‘ Unde superné 





y Plurimus Eridani per sylvam volvitur amnis.”? 
: — Recollect it?’ cried the doctor : 

¢ Hic nlanus, ob patriam pug — te 
and would have gone on most likely to the end of the book, (for he 
had been famous, when at Winchester, for learning half a dozen 
books either of Virgil or Homer by heart,) had not the parson stop« 
ped him,-and begged he would fix his attention only to the verse he 


had quoted. 
| «*_Your favourite Virgil,” continued he, “ is here describing the 


93 





Elysian fields, and I think it sufficiently absurd that he should there 
introduce a river which laved the fields of Mantua. . For Eridanus, 
sir, is simply the river Po.” 

«“« Consider, Mr. Burley,’”’ said the other, *‘* consider, Mantua 
was his native land. Take in the amor patria, and it will appear 
very fair, and indeed rather a beauty than a blemish.” | 

 & Nothing can palliate it,” replied the parson; “ though I will 
' allow that his description at this distance of time loses very little of 
its effect with most of us, from this circumstance; but let me ask 
how it would -seem, were I in describing Elysium to introduce the 
New River, because I, the poet, happened to live at Islington? Sir, 
| he could never bear to call him doctor) I say it is a very improper 
liberty ; and this is the least of a thousand he has taken, which 
would be too troublesome to repeat.” 
‘¢ The doctor, who seldom dwelt long on-one subject, and par- 
; ticularly when he perceived that he had no more ‘to say on it, imme- 
t diately began to attack Homer in revenge. . 
“¢ Well, Mr. Burley,” said he, ¢ I think that a very venial fault, 
if ‘you are pleased to call it any; when compared with an oversight 
twhich your Oceanus Sapientie has been guilty of. ‘To assert. one thing 
in one place, and contradict it in another, is unpardonable.” 

“¢ Sir,” interrupted the parson hastily, ** you’re wrong, you’re 
wrong, sjr. “Homer never did such a thing. Prove it, sir; prove 
1t.”? st 

<«‘ Be patient,” said the doctor, * andI will. To say nothing of 
his inability to expound the fisherman’s riddle, (which is affirmed 
to have produced his death, and which looks something like dulness, ) 
you will find that he, the Vinosus or boozer, as Horace calls him, 
contradicts in the Odyssey what he had formerly asserted in the Iliad 
—But he had probably taken a little too much at a time.” 


a 


«¢ No jesting, sir,”? said Mr. Burley peevishly, ** but go “ 
6s De 
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¢ fle calm, and you shall hear. In tlte first book of the Iliad, 
‘Thetis says to her son, 
+ 2" Ky? eurn copos Odupwov ATANNIOON——— 
and in thé sixth book of the Odyssey, describing ‘Olympas, which 
- muist acknowledge to be a most tepid and imperfect description, 


omer, the best of painters, distinguishes it thus ; 


ete XION emrrvaras 
¥ do not imagine it necessary to translate either of these passages, 
as I see my father and the lieutenant are asleep, and I suppose you 
easily mark. the contradiction.” 

« Such was the conversation, though not always such the tem- 

te manner in which it was supported, that existed between Mr. 

- Burley and the doctor, whenever they met, and which I as a faithful 
biographer, even though I lose the favour of the reader, am obliged 
to relate. He will not, however, find me so minute as either a: 
Piozzi or a Bozzy.’ 

The ingenious author concludes his work with a justification 
of its tendency, with respect to the interests.of morality 5 justly 


maintaining that ‘it is the first and foremost duty of every 
writer to-sow the seeds of virtue, whose germ is peace, and 





whose harvest is happiness. R Wood....e. 





Art. ITI. The Wreath = composed of Selections from Sappho, 
Theocritus, Bion, and. Moschus. Accompanied by a. Prose 
Translation, with Notes. To which are added Remarks on 
Shakespere, &c. and a Gomparison between Horace and Lucian. 
By Edward Du Bois. t2mo. pp. riz." 6s. Boards. White, 
&c. 1790. 

‘TH pieces selected by the Editor of this elegant little vo- 

lume, from the enchanting remains of the Greek minor 
poets, aré Bion’s Epitaph'on Adonis ; Theocritus on the Dead 

Adonis’; The Thief, and the Herdsman, by the same; Sap— 

pho’s Olle to Venus; Moschus’s Cupid a fugitive; Bion’s. 

Lhird Idyl; and Moschus’s Epitaph on Bion. ‘The classical 

reader will at once appreciate the value of the entertainment 

provided for him, from this enumeration. Mr. Du Bois has 
translated the poems almost literally, for which we certainly do 
not mean to condemn him: but we must object to the principle 
on which he has proceeded...’ He takes it for granted, on the 
assertion of Mr. Cowper, that “ a just translation. of any an- 
cient poet, in rhyme, is-impossible ;” and hence he infers that 


a prose-translation gives the most adequate representation of the 
eriginal. This is surely not an accurate deduction, even if 
the premises were established ; and we conceive that Mr. Cow- 


per never intended that his opinion should be thus understood. 
If 
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his version of Sappho’s Ode to Venus. 
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If Mr. Du Bois meant 40 deny that English blank verse is poetry, 
he ought to have spoken more explicitly : Mr, Cowper evident. 
ly designed only to shew his preference of this measure to the 
restraints of rhyme.—The original assertion is far from un- 
questionable. ‘To speakof poems similar to those before us; Cow- 
ley’s Translations of Anacreon ; his Acmé and Septimius from 
Catullus ; Hammond’s Translations of Tibullus, in his Love- 
Elegies, for they ought not to be classed as original poems; 
and many other small pieces of our own writers appear to us 
tc convey a very complete idea of the antient poet from whom 
they are taken. 

A prose-translation of these charming productions is worse 
than a separation of the limbs of the poet : it teminds us rather 
of the orewy Avbevtwv. When we review our ald favourites, the 
objects of our first poetical admiration, under such forms, we 
feel like Menippus in Lucian, who expresses his astonishment 
on. seeing Helen and Nireus equally devoid of grace and 
beauty, in the infernal regions. 

The impracticability of translating well in rhyme has been 
-maintained by the French critics; and it may be true with re- 
‘gard to their language, to a certain extent. Yet, in the lighter 
kinds of poetry, even the French writers have produced happy 
versions of the antients, Their Epigrams are not inferior to 
any thing in the Anthology; and their translations of 
Martial are sometimes more exquisite than the original.— 
QOuf language does not appear, in the works of our great poets, | 
to be.deficient in any power of expression; and if Milton had 
translated the Iliad, which he is said. to have once designed, 
Homer would have been completely our own. The imper- 
fections of the two fine translations of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which we now possess, might be easily traced to the different 
genius of the translators ; neither of whom was fully qualified 
to write epic poctry: but this research would lead us too far 
from our subject. : 

Mr. Du Bois appeats to be well acquainted with the Greek 
language ; and he has in general succeeded in rendering his au- 
thors correctly into fluent English :—but we must own that, in 
our opinion, no very adequate feeling of the original pieces can 
be excited by his translations. We shall give, as a specimen, 


2 
‘ O immorTat Venus, possessing various thrones, artful daugh- 
ter of Jove, afflict not my soul, I conton thee, O goddess, with 
wrengs, nor with anguish. 

‘ But hither come, if ever thou didst listen kindly to my strains, 
which oft thou hast well beard, and.come, leaving thy father’s 


' golden dome. bs 


¢ Having 
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t Having yoked them to the car, thy swift sparrows drew thee dll 
beautiful from heaven, oft wheeling round on their black wings 


through the midst of ether. 

‘ Instantly they came away. But thou, O blessed, smiling with 
» divine countenance, didst enquire what was my suffering, and 
wherefore I summoned thee here. 

* And what in my raving mind I most desired; whom again I 
would conquer? and whose loves ensnare? Who wrongs thee, 
Sappho? 

‘ For if he flies, soon he shall pursue; though he does not take 
thy gifts, yet shall he give ; if he loves not, soon he shall love, and 
do whatever thou art willing. 

¢ Now, Ocome to me, and free me from vexatious cares. Order 
it so, that whatever my seul desires may be fulfilled to me, and be 
thou thyself my ally in the wars of love.’ | 

To our ears, this species of prose conveys the idea of one of 
King David’s psalms, rather than of the strains of the volupe 
tuous Lesbian. ‘There is an unfortunate construction in the 
second stanza, and come, leaving thy father’s golden dome; the 
poctess, and we suppose Mr. Du Bois also, meant to say thar 
Venus had formerly come to Sappho: but, as the version now 
runs, it might be mistaken for a present invocation.—It may be 
, said that we are severe on the translator, in selecting his version 


7 ofa composition which is itself acknowleged to approach perfec- 


tion. We shall therefore add a part of another, from Moschus : 


‘ CUPID, a FUGITIVE. 


¢ Venus called her son, Cupid, with a loud voice, saying, If any 
one sees Love wandering in the public ways, he is my fagtive the 
discoverer shall have a gift. Thy reward shall be a kiss from Venus: 
but if thou bring’st him, not a mere kiss, but thou, O friend, shalt 
have something more. | 

_* Remarkable is the boy ; amongst full twenty thou may’st know 
him. His body, indeed, is not by but like fire: his eyes are 
somewhat fierce and flaming. ‘The disposition of his nature is evil, 
sweet his talk ; for what he says he does not think. His voice is as 
honey ; but when he is angry, his mind is savage, deceitful, saying 
nothing truly: treacherous boy, cruelly he sports. His head is 
beautifully covered with hair, but his face is saucy and froward,’ &c. &c. 


The remarks on Shakspeare consist of coincidences and imi- 
tations, which Mr. Du Bois thinks he has discovered, between 
our poet and some of the Greek writers. Some of them appear 
to be only those general resemblances, which must take place 
among writers who describe human nature. Dr. Farmer, we 
remember, has shewn how far this may be carried, by indi- 
cating a passage in one of the Greek philosophers, exactly core 
responding with one in Dodsley’s Farce of the Toy-shop.—The 
Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, particularly in the re- 
marks on the use which the poet made of North’s translation of 
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Plutarch, renders any farther observations on that subject un. 
necessary. 
Mr. Du Bois is of opinion that Lucian has taken many pags 


sages from Horace; and he prodnces several parallel thoughts 


from the Essay on Writing History, and the Art of Poetry: but 
to us they do not appear convincing. The resemblarice is too 
general, and consists in things of which twé men of abilities 
cannot’ speak differeritly. Lucian must have been acquainted 
with the writings of Horace, though he has never quoted nor 
even referred to him: but he probably knew from what sources 
the Roman lyrist drew many passages, which to us seem ori- 
ginal. It does not appear, from any part of Lucian’s writings, 
that Roman literature engaged much of his attention. 

In perusing this volume, we have been sometimes struck 
with expressions which are scarcely English: for example, 
{p- 99,) § we shall confer a few passages,’ instead of compare. 
In a work of taste, such language should have been avoided; as 
should also those typographical inaccuracies which here com- 
pose a short table of Corrigenda. : 

The'volume is elegantly printed, is decorated with a hand- 
some frontispiece, and altogether reflects credit on the writer’s 


talents. Fer B 





Arr. IV. Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1798, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. By the Rev. Charles Henry Hall, B,D. S8vo.’ pp. 
277. 58 Boards. Rivingtons. 1799. 

DROVIDENCE and Revelation proceeding from the same eternal 
“ source, and having the same object in view, viz. the hap- 
piness of God’s rational offspring, their history ought certainly 
to be contemplated in connection ; not, asis often done, as de- 
tached measures of Divine wisdom and mercy. In the publica- 
tion of the will of God to man, there can be nothing fortui- 
tous; and in the dispensation of the Gospel, the purpose of 
which was in the highest degree magnificent and glorious, it 
may very reasonably be presumed that he who knoweth the 
times and the seasons, and who ruleth among the kingdoms of 
the earth, would so arrange the ways of his. providence, as to 
give the greatest efficacy to this spiritual blessing, and to intro- 
duce it tothe knowlege and acceptance of mankind at the pro- 
perest period. Such is the fact; and it is curious and satis- 
factory to trace and compare with each other the history of re- 
vealed religion, and the history of God’s providence in the go- 
vernment of the world. Scripture invites us to do this ; and 
by so doing many learned Christians have elucidated and esta- 
blished their faith. 
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In the Lectures here published, Mr. Hall proceeds on this 
plan. He does not profess to have discovered any new road, 
but to conduct his hearers and readers through an interesting 
country, previously occupied and described. A-short and mo- 
dest preface thus explains his design: 

¢ It is the purpose of the following discourses to consider at large, 
what is meant by the scriptural expression, ‘* Fullness of ‘Time,”’ or 
in other words, to point out the previous steps, by which God Al- 
mighty gradually prepared the way for the introduction and promul- 
gation of the Gospel. In sucha design, there is little to awaken the 
attention of the learned theologian; and, in fact, the author has 
only attempted to bring under one view, and to render generally in- 
telligible, topics and arguments, which in the writings of our best 
and ablest divines have long ago been separately and thoroughly in- 
vestigated.’ 

In the first sermon, Mr. Hall still more clearly explains his 
object, in the following words: ‘I shall attempt to shew, that 
the whole of God’s moral government of the world, and all the 
complicated events in the history of mankind, were, in fact, 
nothing more than a preparation, under the guidance and con- 
trol of his providence, for the intreduction of the Christian 
Religion ; “* the mystery ordained before the world,” ‘ hidden 
from ages and generations,” and by the mercy of God made 
manifest at last.” In prosecuting this design, Mr. Hall takes a 
view of the history of the Jewish people, explaining the rea- 
sons of their being preserved separate from the nations of the 
earth, and the uses of their religion as preparatory to that 
which was to be “ the fullness of grace and truth.” He dis- 
courses also onthe testimony of prophecy, and maintains that 
the preservation of the Jews as a distinct race, through all their 
fortunes and revolutions, is a standing evidence in favour 
of revealed religion? He does not forget to notice the state of 
the world without the limits of Judea, and particularly the se- 
ries‘ of events under the four great antient monarchies, by 
which the world was brought into that particular situation 
which was most likely to facilitate the dissemination of the 
Gospel. He distinctly shews, as Dr. Robertson had admitably 
done before him, that there was a peculiar fitness in the period 
at which our Saviour entered on his public ministry; and he 
concludes this course of sermons with descanting on the uni- 
versality and perpetuity of the Christian religion. 

If in these lectures the preacher has thrown no new light on 
the evidences of revealed religion, he has discovered a com- 
mendable knowlege of his subject, with considerable judgment 
iN arranging and ability in managing the argument. 

We shall extract a short specimen of the author’s manner, 
from the Discourse on Christianity as an universal religion. 
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‘ Compare the Gospel of Christ with the Law of Moses, with 
the Koray of Mahomet, or with the multifarious superstitions of the 
Heathen; and then you will confess the decided superiority of the 
Christian Law. The moral precepts of the Gospel are adapted to 
every possible variety of climates, of situation and of employment; 
they all flow from the source of universal charity, that charity which 
teaches us that, as the children of one common parent, as subject to 
the same vicissitudes of misery and happiness here, and heirs of the 
same immortality hereafter, we are to commiserate and relieve each 
other, to live for others more than for ourselves, and to * do unto all 
men, as we would they should do unto us.” The duty of prayer, 
the secret unostentatious worship of the heart, which God, under a 
former dispensation, had declared to be more valuable and more 
pleasing to him than all the incense of sacrifice and burnt-offering, 
and which Christ enjoined by his precepts and sanctioned by his prac. 
tice :—this great duty is as universally practicable, as it is univer. 
sally obligatory. 

¢ The Christian is not called upon like the Jews of old, or the Maho. 
metan of our days, to quit his usual residence, and his ordinary oc. 
cupation, to traverse distant and inhospitable countries, and to pro. 
strate himself before the altar of his God at a stated season and ina 
particular place; he is not burdened with a yoke of particular cere. 
monies, of periodical ablutions, which purify the body, but not the 
heart ; or of minute.and trifling observances, which vex and harass 
the mind, instead of relieving and consoling it. The two simple sa- 
craments, which mark the profession of his faith, interfere with no 
local duty, and interrupt none of the necessary occupations of civil 
life: and his first and earliest lesson, to love his God, to believe in 
him, to serve him, and to pray to him im secret, it is easy for 
him to practise at all times, and in all circumstances, ia the place of 
his customary residence, in the bosom of his family, or in the private 
recesses of his closet. 

‘ Thus, while the moral precepts and the religious exercises of 
Christianity are adapted to the circumstances of every individual, the 
religion itself, as asystem, is compatible with every form of political 
society. While it is indeed the only basis upon which any govern- 
ment can exist with stability and firmness, it neither prescribes to 
man any particular form of government, nor refuses to connect itself 
with any. It gives the outline, the great and fundamental principles, 
upon which the very existence of civil society depends, moderation, 

ood order, and submission to established authority : but it leaves to 
the wisdom of man to determine in what way those principles are to be 
applied ; and what form of public institution is most congenial to his 
character and his circumstances, and most likely to ensure his happi- 
ness.? (p- 254-6.) | 

The sermons are nine in number; and it is from the last 
that we have selected the specimen here given, which may pro- 
bably excite in some of our yeaders a curiosity that our limits 


cannot conveniently, at this time, farther gratify. 
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Art. IV. Twenty-two Sermons, on various Subjects, selected from the 
’ Works of the Rev. Isaac Barrow, D. D. late Master of. Trinit 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 469. 5s. Boards. Cad 

jun. and Davies. 1798. | 

HIs selection from the works of an author of such eminent 

reputation as Dr. Barrow possessed, in the line of his pro- 
fession and in other studies, will be gratifying to many read- 
ers. Charles If. was accustomed to call the Doctor © az unfair 
preacher,” because he so exhausted every subject which he un- 
dertook to discuss, that he left nothing to be said by those who 
succeeded him : indeed, his discourses are known to be replete 
with matter. It may have been expected that this re-publica- 
tion of them should be introduced by an account of the learned 
author; whom some may suppose, from the title, to have /ately 
enjoyed the Mastership of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge : but, 
so far from presenting a life of the Doctor, the volume has 
neither preface nor advertisement; and the reader is left to his 
own conjectures respecting the motives of the publication, and 
the reasons for the profound silence of those who superin- 
tended the Clarendon press on this occasion*. 

It does not fall within our duty to supply this deficiency: 
but, as there are many to whom these sermons will be new, 
and whose admiration of them may induce a wish to know 
something of the author, we think it proper to inform such 
persons that the life of Dr. Isaac Barrow has been frequently 
written, and is to be found in all our general biographical 
compilements. He was born in the year 1630; was the pre- 
decessor of the great Sir Isaac Newton in the mathematical 
chair; was appointed to the Mastership of Trinity by royal 
patent in 1672, King Charles complimenting him at the 
time by saying that he had conferred the dignity on the best 
scholar in England ; and he died on the qth of May 1677, in 
the 47th year of his age, and was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where a monument has been erected to his memory. 

Though, however, we cannot undertake to write again what 
has been so often written—the life of Dr. Isaac Barrow,—it 
may not be improper to give the following concise account of 
his works, that our readers may be apprised from what parts 
of them the selection now published has been made. 

In 1683, all Dr. Barrow’s English works were published in 
three volumes folio, by Dr. Tillotson, afterward Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘The frst of these volumes contains thirty-two 
Sermons, on several occasions, with a brief Exposition of the 





* The volume comes from the Clarendon press at Oxford. 
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Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Decalogue, and the Doctrine 
of the Sacrament :—also, a Treatise on the Pope’s Supre- 
macy, and a Discourse on the Unity of Faith. The second vo« 
lume contains, Sermons, and Expositions on the Articles of the 
Apostles Creed. The third volume contains forty-five Sermons 
on several occasions: to which is added a Defence of the 
Trinity. , 

In addition to Dr. Barrow’s Mathematical Treatises, which 
were published in Latin by himself, there was given to the 
public, in 1687, a fourth volume, entitled ‘* Isaaci Barrow, 
S.8.Z. Professoris, Opuscula,” &c. 

Sermons 1 and 2 of this octavo volume are the 36th and 37th 
of the third volume of Dr. Barrow’s works; the 3d, 4th, sth, 
and 6th, are the 39th, goth, qist,-and 42d of the same vo- 
lume; 7, 8, are the 4th and sth of volume 2 of the works. 
Sermon 9g, is the 1st sermon of volume 1, and is the only one 
taken from that volume. Sermons 10, II, 12, 135 14, IS, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 2a, are the 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 12) 13) 4, 45, 23, of the third volume of the works; 
and sermon 21, of the octavo, entitled a Defence of the 
Blessed Trinity, is at the end of the 3d volume of the works. 

Why these discourses are so transposed from the order in 
which they stand in the works, we do not know; and we are 
equally ignorant of the principle which governed the selection : 
but the object, no doubt, must be good, and many will be 
thankful for having their attention thus invited to the works of 
a Divine who has been celebrated for a strong and comprehen- 
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Vienna, in the Years 1777, 1778, and 1779. By N. W. 
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ry woven few subjects furnish more interesting matter than 
may be derived from anecdotes of living characters, yet 
they are too frequently ushered into the world under very ex- 
ceptionable circumstances. Nevertheless, in proportion as 
they contain amusement they will find readers; whence it 
sometimes happens that a work of this kind is received with 
avidity, while the publication of it incurs general censure. In 
the memoirs under present consideration, we have particularly 
to commend the writer’s sense of propriety in this respect. 
Though originally collected with a view to publication, their 
appearance has been delayed by a reluctance to disclose facts 
of a private nature, during the lives of the persons to — 
they 
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they related. ¢ The lapse of more than twenty years has fully 
emancipated the author from these restraints,’ by the decease of 
the individuals principally mentioned. 

To these Memoirs, as to his formér ‘Tours, Mr. W. has 
given the form of letters. ‘The allusion to recent events, in 
the preface, appears to us ill placed. It is a misapplication 
of the use of comparison, to adduce great crimes as excul- 
patory of others with which they have no connection. Anarchy 
has sins enough to confess, without making it answerable for 
despotism and superstition. 

The first letter dated from Hanover, September 1777, con- 
tains many curious anecdotes concerning the house of Ha- 
nover ; among which isa relation of the principal circumstances 
attending the death of Count Konigsmark, and an account of 
the last illness and death of King George I. These latter 
particulars, which were received from a. domestic who then 
attended his majesty, and which are therefore to be regarded 
as authentic, differ from the generally received accounts respect- 
ing the time and place of his decease. 


* No remonstrances (we are here told) or expostulations could pre- 
vail on his majesty to stop at Ippenburen. He had only 18 miles 
from thence to his brother’s palace at Osnabrugh, where he knew 
that every accommodation and aid could be procured. His tongue 
began to swell, his senses to fail, and his articulation to become in- 
distinct. But, as long as he could make himself understood, he 
continued to repeat ‘Osnabrugh | Osnabrugh !? They therefore 
hurried on, in hopes of to that city while he was still alive, 
though the king was fallen totally senseless into the arms of one of 
his attendants, a gentleman named Fabrice. The place where he 
expired is difficult to ascertain; but it is believed that he breathed 
his last, as the carriage mounted the high hill out of Lppenburen. 
The body was, indeed, still warm when they arrived at Osnabrugh, 
where his veins were cut, and every method was vainly used to re- 
cover him, as he never gave any sign of life after Ldaviny Ippen- . 
buren.’ 


The 2d letter (dated from Zell) contains a history of the 
arrest of the unfortunate Caroline Matilda, queen of Den- 
mark, of Struensee, and of Brandt. ‘The next four letters are 
dated from Berlin, and are almost wholly occupied with an 
account of the actions of Frederic the Second, and a review of 
the principal campaigns during his reign, particularly those of 
the seven years’ war. Mr. W. declares himself not disposed 
to be the panegyrist of Frederic, yet appears to be little less 
than an enthusiastic admirer of his qualities; ranking him as 
superior to all other princes, not only of the present but of 
any age, Cesar excepted, for his talents, * equally adapted to 
the field and to the cabinet, to active as well as speculative 
er Dd 4 life.’ 
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life.’ ' His legislative and his literary labours are praised, each 
at least as much as they merit. ‘ When we reflect,’ says the 
author, ‘ on these circumstances, can we wonder that he hag 
attracted the universal attention of mankind, and that every 
other prince sinks into comparative obscurity near him ??—That 
Frederic the second wasa monarch of more than common talents, 
is not to be disputed, With a penetrating and informed mind, he 
was remarkably vigilant and active: qualities which were con- 
stantly kept alive by a rapacious disposition delighting in rule, 
Without recurring to times very remote, however, princes 
may be found who would not greatly suffer by a comparison 
with Frederic. We might mention our first Edward, and 
Henry the qth of France.—Mr. W.’s high praise of the Prus- 
sian monatch ill accords with what follows, written from Leip- 
sic, immediately after having quitted Prussia: * The air which 
I am now breathing seems lighter than in Brandenburgh, the 
human face more cheerful, the animal man more happy, 
and the aspect of nature itself more grateful.’—* The Prussian 
monarchy itself sometimes reminds me of a vast prison, in 
the gloomy centre of which appears the great keeper, occupied 
in the care of HIS CAPT IV ES.’—< On entering the territories 
of Saxony, not only the soil becomes fertile, but the cultivation 
is better; and an air of plenty, mixed with content, is visible 
in eyery coyntenance,’ 

In the description of the manners of Frederic, the man is 
delineated distinct from the hero ; and Mr. W. has here freely 
censured some particulars in the political conduct of that prince, 
though not with the same degree of severity which he used in 
his Northern Tour; and which was the occasion of his not 
being presented to his Prussian majesty. The English, Mr. 
W. observes, were by no means his favorites. ‘ It is certain 
that he has never sincerely loved the nation at any period of his 
reign, however necessity may have driven him to form alliances 
with Great Britain.’—* He deprecates, not without some 
reason, the animadversions or criticisms which foreigners of 
our description might pass upon his military conduct. ‘* Fe 
ne ugux pas de chambre basse au milieu de mon arinée *,” was his 
reply to.an application lately made him, to permit some English 
officers to serye as volunteers in his camp.’ 

Among the military projects undertaken by Frederic, but 
in which he did not succeed, was an attempt to train the 
Jews to arms. After the first dismemberment of Poland, 
‘ finding that there were a considerable number of them in the 





* “ T do not wish for a House of Commons in the ranks of my 
army.” 
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tract of territory which fell to his share, he determined to 
embody them, and to teach them the science of arms. They 
yainly remonstrated that war was not analogous to their genius, 
nor agreeable to their feelings. A corps of several thousand 
was formed, compelled to learn the manual exercise, and 
passed in review. But such was found to be upon trial their 
insurmountable disinclination to bear arms, that after man 
vain endeavours, they were finally broken and disbanded’— 
‘ Having failed in such able hands, we may conjecture that the 
attempt will not speedily be repeated by other princes.’ 

Mr. W. made but a short stay in the Saxon dominions. He 
arrived at Vienna in December 1777, just before the death 
of Maximilian Joseph (elector of Bavaria) occasioned the war 
between the Emperor and Prussia, respecting the Bavarian 
succession. ‘The description of the Austrian Court is among 
the most entertaining parts of this publication. We shall ex- 
tract a few particulars respecting Maria Theresa and Joseph IL, 


* I was presented by Sir Robert Keith to the Empress Queen and 
afterwards to the Emperor. Maria Theresa received us in the 
deepest weeds, in a chamber hung with black velvet, on the third 
story of the palace. She has neither worn any other dress nor in- 
habited any other apartments, since the decease of the late Em- 
peror, her husband, more than twelve years ago.’—‘ Francis died 
suddenly, on the 18th of August 1765, without previously confess- 
ing, or receiving absolution. Unless prevented by indisposition, 
Maria Theresa never fails to repair on the eighteenth day of every 
month, very early in the morning, to the vault of the convent of 
the Capucins in Vienna, where his remains are deposited. ‘The vault 
is lighted up, and on her knees she pours eut supplications for the 
repose of his soul. And the whole month of August is dedicated 
to his memory as a penitential time.’ 


The monument which the Empress has caused to be erected 
for the late Emperor Francis and herself, by some defect of 
design in the attitude of the figures representing them, 
awakens ideas very remote from those intended, and has occa- 
sioned many ludicrous and sarcastic remarks.—Among_ the 
tombs in the same vault is that of Eleanor of Neubourg, third 
wife of the Emperor Leopold; on which is the following af- 
fecting and pious inseription dictated by herself: which, says 
the author, * I copied for its humility, as well as forthe religious 
fast of expression ;’ 


“ Fleocore, 
Pauvre pécheresse ! 
Morte le 19 Fanvier, 1719.” 
During the whole course of the seven years’ war, the Em- 
press Maria ‘Theresa’s attachment to her husband hee 
rom 
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from the field; on which, Frederic did not fail publicly to make 
many mortifying and irritating reflections., The followin 

anecdote, however, related by Mr. W. proves that her ben” 
jugal affection was ennobled by great dignity of sentiment and 
magnanimity. Francis, to whose affections she had so many 
claims, was nevertheless of a disposition so § enterprising in 
pursuits of gallantry, that it was said to be dangerous for q 
woman of honor and beauty to remain alone in his company,’ 


¢ On the evening preceding his dissolution, which was sudden 
and unexpected, he had presented to the Princess of Auersberg (his 
last favorite) an order on his treasurer for no less a sum than two 
hundred thousand florins, or near twenty thousand pounds. As hé 
died the following day, which was Sunday, the interval was too short, 
to allow her time for receiving the money. In a secret council, held 
after Francis’s death, it was debated whether a pecuniary donation 
of such a nature, to so great an amount, should, or ought to be 
fulfilled. More than one voice declared against it; but Maria 
Theresa, superior to every consideration except what she thought 
her own and her husband’s honour demanded, issued orders punctu. 
ally to discharge the sum.’ — ) 

‘ The Empress is generally occupied more than five hours every 
day in acts of religion and in prayer.’—* In March last year, (1778,) 
I remember her being for three hours, from three till six in the after. 
noon, on her knees in the cathedral of Vienna, imploring the divine 
interposition to turn aside the war, then menaced on account of the 
Bavarian succession. The Archduchess Elizabeth assured a lad 
not long since, that ‘ when she accpmpanied her mother to chingel 
she frequently remained there for such a length of time, as scarcely 
to know at last what she pronounced or repeated.” 





During the first pregnancy of her unfortunate daughter Marie 
Antoinette, § Masses and supplications for the Queen’s safe 
delivery, at which her Imperial Majesty assisted in person, 
were for several weeks performed publicly to a ‘* Vierge yrosse,” 
in one of the churches of Vienna.’ 

Her religious duties did not prevent her from dedicating a 
portion of every day to public affairs. ‘Though some of her 
actidns proceeded from a mind contracted by superstition, the 
whole of her conduct manifested a charitable and pacific dis- 
position. | 

‘The most remarkable ¢rait in the character of Joseph IL 
was his strong preference of utility to ostentation. This ap- 
peared immediately on his accession, in several instances. By 
a relaxation of the game laws, the peasants were permitted to 
destroy the wild boars. Two extensive parks almost adjoining 
the city.of Vienna were thrown open, and ‘the most ample 
permission given to every person, of whatever description, to 
walk or ride in them at all seasons.” The Empress Queen was 
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fully entitled to a share in the praise of this act, as the parks 
were her immediate property.x—The Spanish dress, from the 
time of the Emperor Charles V., had been uniformly worn at 
the court of Vienna on all occasions.of ceremony. This 
custom Joseph abolished. ‘ He commanded the Aulic coun. 
sellors, from that time forwards, to assemble in their ordinary 
dress, and obliged the members to meet after dinner, as well 
as in the morning, for the more prompt transaction of affairs.’ 

We remember to have found, in a small collection of anec- 
dotes of Joseph II., published at Paris shortly after his visit 
to that capital in 1777, one which particularly notices the un- 
affected plainness of his manners; ang that, so far from being 
displeasing to the Parisians, it was a subject of their admira- 
tion. Being at the representation of a tragedy at the French 
theatre, in which some king was described as superior. to 
and disdaining all troublesome pomp, the whole’ audience 
were struck with the similitude, and expressed their approba- 
tion by repeated shouts —The ambitious views of Joseph, how- 
ever, in his seizure of the Bavarian succession, and his joining 
in the division of Poland, are not to be palliated. "With a dis- 
position little inclined to war, he was nevertheless desirous of 
a martial character. 

The following description of his manners appears to be well 
drawn : 


‘ In external address, Joseph the Second is not deficient. His 
manners are easy, his conversation lively, voluble, and entertaining ; 
running rapidly from one subject to another, and displaying fre- 
quently a vast variety of knowledge. Perhaps he manifests too great 
a consciousness of possessing extensive information ; and he may be 
reproached likewise. with frequently anticipating the‘ answers of the 
persons with whom he converses. A mixture of vanity and of im- 
petuosity conduce to this defect. While he talks, especially if 
eager, he always plays with the money in his pocket. He writes 
with ease, perspicuity, and propriety. I have seen many of his 
notes, evidently composed without premeditation, addressed to persons 
who enjoyed his confidence, both men and women. They demonstrate 
feeling, enlargement of mind, and, as I have thought, goodness of 
heart. Yet I know, from indisputable authority, that’ he is a pro- 
found dissembler, rarely or never speaking his real sentiments upon 
any point of moment. On the other hand, he certainly permits those 
whom he loves or esteems, to deal fairly with him, to tell him not 
only plain but painful truths ; and even to reprehend him on occasion 
with severity.’ ) 


This on the whole must be esteemed as an amiable cha 
racter. The practice of dissembling, with which he is charged, 
when for the purposes of concealment only, is in many cases 
perhaps allowable. . 


Among 
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' Among the circumstances related of this Prince in these me. 
moirs, is an account of the two interviews which took place 
between him and Frederic. The first of these, it is generally 
believed, was occasioned solely by motives of curiosity in both 
sovereigns to see and converse with each other. At the second 
meeting, (in September 1770,) the terms of the partition of 
Poland were adjusted. On this occasion, the address of Fre- 
deric was conspicuous ; . 


¢ During the two first days, no cloud arose to indispose the twa 
monarchs towards each other ; but, on the third, the king received 
letters by a courier from Petersburgh, the nature of which he did not 
immediately communicate to the Emperor ; who, conceiving that he 
had a right to know their tenor, manifested some little ill humour at 
their concealment ; Frederic then grew in turn sour, and out of tem- 

- Inthis frame of mind they separated next morning, alienated 

m each other as much, as they had been prepossessed Cease at 
their first interview. But, Poland was not less sacrificed to their 
mutual ambition. These particulars are derived from the best in- 
formation.’ 7 


Mr. W. visited the mines of Schemnitz and Cremnitz in 
Upper Hungary, into the depths of which he descended, and 
which consequently he has described. At Vienna, he met the 
celebrated traveller Count Reniawsky, who was by birth an 
Hungarian, and of noble extraction, ‘The adventures of this 
enterprising man contain so many extraordinary circumstances, 
that it is not surprising if the veracity of his accounts, unaided 
by other testimony, should have been questioned.—The late 
Mr. Gibbon, in a letter written from Paris to Dr. Robertson, 
has mentioned Bagniouski, and has said that his journal was 
Jodged in the Depot des Affaires Etrangéres : but he has spoken 
of him as one to whose accounts, he thought, very little credit 
was due. Bagniouski (or Beniowski) related that he followed 
the coast of Asiaas far as 67% degrees of north latitude, where he 
was stopped by the ice in a straight between the two continents, 
which was only seven leagues broad. ‘This particular cor- 
responds so well with the subsequent discoveries made by Cap- 
tain Cook, that it is impossible not to believe that Beniowski’s 
accounts merited a more favourable reception. Mr. W. has 
given a brief sketch of the Count’s adventures, collected from 
his own conversations*. 

- From Vienna, Mr. Wraxall travelled into Poland, and 
afterward to Dresden and Munich: whence he returned to 
Vienna. At these places, his communications are not limited 
to the circumstances or descriptions of things which fell im- 





_ * See Memoirs of this singular person, Rev. vol. iii, N.S. p. 169. 
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mediately under his own observation: but he has added such 
information, as serves to give a general idea of the situation 
of public affairs in the different states at the time at which he 
wrote.—The picture drawn of Poland is most reproachful to 
human nature. Robbed and oppressed by foreign powers; in 
a condition too helpless or too dispirited for resistance ; with 
a consequent decay of exertion and neglect of all improvement ; 
the nobility seeking in the most dissolute licentiousness a re- 
lief from corroding reflections; the peasantry in a state of 
poverty, filth, and wretchedness, unequalled in any other 
part of Europe :—These are some of the evils to which that 
miserable country has been subjected, in consequence of the 


defects in its constitution of government, and of the politics 
of its neighbours. 


An extraordinary distemper, peculiar to this country, called 
Plica Polonica, which is § almost, if not absolutely irremediable,’ 
is thus described : 


il 


: The seat of the disorder is in the hair, which entangles, and by 
degrees forms into a solid mass resembling a mat: every separate hair 
becomes a blood vessel, or tube of putrid matter. I have seen 
them stand out from the head, or hang in ropes from it; and no- 
thing can be more loathsome. All attempts to shave the part, or 
to cut the hair, in however early stage of the disease such operations 
are tried, produce either blindness, or maladies still more fatal at 
least I am so assured by every body with whom I have conversed 
on the subject. Upon the physical causes of the “ Plica,”? I find 
different opinions. Many assert that it arises from some morbid 
though hitherto unascertained qualities of the air or water in Poland. 
The lattgr element is, in general, bad, stagnant, and corrupt. But 
so it is likewise in many other countries where the “ Plica’”’ is un- 
known. On the whole, a more general, as well as rational belief is, 
that its rise and progress is owing only to the horrid nutriment and 
inconceiveable filth of the Polish people.’-—* The distemper is almost 
exclusively found among the lowest class, and much more commoa 
in the remote provinces, than in the metropolis, or its vicinity.’ 


We shall now present our readers with the author’s account 
of his visit to the salt-mines of Vielicza near Cracow : 


¢ After being let down by a rope to the depth of two hundred 
and thirty feet, our conductors led us through galleries, which, for 
loftiness and breadth, seemed rather to resemble the avenues to some 
subterranean palace, than passages cut inamine. They were per- 
fectly dry in every part, and terminated in two chapels composed 
entirely of salt, hewn out of the solid mass. The images which 
adorn the altars, as well as the pillars and ornaments, were all of 
the same transparent materials ; the points and spars of which, re- 
flecting the rays of light from the lamps which the guides held’ in 
their hands, produced an effect equally novel and beautiful. De. 
scending Jower into the earth by means of ladders, I found myself 
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an, immense hall or cavern of salt; many hundred feet in height, 
length, and dimensions, the.floor and sides of which were cut with 
exact regularity. A thousand persons might dine in it without in. 
convenience, and the eye in vain attempted to trace, or define, its 
limits. Nothing could be more sublime than this vast subterranean 
apartment, illuminated by flambeaux, which faintly discover its pro- 
~ magnitude, and leave the imagination at liberty to enlarge it 
indefinitely. After remaining about two hours and a half under 
ground, 1 was drawn up again in three minutes, with the greatest 
facility.’ 

Mr. Wraxall has been one of our most useful travellers: 
he has united great diligence with good opportunities of acquir- 
ing information : the style of his Memoirs is clear and polished, 
without other ornament than what naturally occurs; and 
his accounts of political and military transactions are concise, 
and without obscurity. In some instances, however, too much 
complaisance is shewn to the misdeeds and failings of indivi- 
duals; and sometimes he is hed aside by a desire of setting 
difficulties in the most formidable array, so as to make their 
being surmounted appear little less than miraculous; a defect 
which few writers of history (in which character we consider 
Mr. W. in our application of this remark) have taken much 
pains to avoid. —The general character of the present memoirs 
may be estimated from the particulars which we have noticed : 
but we shall add that they abound throughout with enlivening 
anecdote, and that the reader’s time and attention will be 
amply repaid, whether his search be for information or 
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Art. VII. Review of Poetry, ancient and modern. A Poem. By 
Lady M******, ato. 2s. 6d. Booth. 1799. 7 


V 7E have not been more agreeably flattered, for a long 

time past, than by the condescension with which the 
fair writer of the work before us has enlisted into the corps of 
Reviewers ; and, in spite of the reverence with which we have 
been always impressed by the wise apophthegms of our fore- 
fathers, we will presume for once to combat that which asserts 
that ‘* two of a trade can never agree.” So far from quarrel- 
ling with Lady Manners, we most readily subscribe to all her 
awards, in her compressed Review of Poetry, antient and mo- 
dern; and, which we fear seldom happens between brethren 
of the family of Zoilus, we most avowedly, and free from all 
envy and reserve, will disseminate and abet her opinions, to the 
last drop in our pens. 


The 
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The exordium to this elementary Review, (if it may be so 
called,) which we Reviewers know tobe the most troublesome 
part of our business, (ce n’est que le premier pas qui colite,) de~ 
serves mauch praise. Nothing can be more pleasing and more 
truly maternal than this address to a beloved and hopeful child. 
In forming this outline of poetical portraits, just enough is said 
respecting each original to excite a strong desire, even in a 
child, to know more. ‘The virtue, vice, and peculiar talent of 
each are so happily described, often in a single couplet, that 
children, and even adolescents, should commit these verses to 
memory, as a poetical catechism. 


We present to our readers the opening lines of this poem, 
addressed to a son: 


‘ Object of my fondest care, 
*Mid whose gay and childish air, 
Pleas’d attention can descry 
Reason’s dawning brightness nigh ;, 
While she, with delighted view, 
Marks the cheek of rosy hue, 
Marks thine eye, whose vivid light 
Shines than orient gems more bright ; 
Marks thy brows serenely bold, 
Crown’d with locks of waving gold; 
While an inexpressive charm, 
More than features, more than form, 
Which no pencil e’er could trace, 
Heightens every infant grace. 
Twice three Summers now have shed 
‘Their warm sun-beams o’er thy head, 
Summers, fraught with anxious fears 
To reflection’s riper years : 
While o’er Europe’s wasted lands 
Discord hurls her flaming brands, 
And her rugged arms embrace 
Gallia’s sanguinary race, 
Fixing in each savage mind 
Hatred to the human kind— 
Pale experience, all aghast, 
Reads the future in the past, 
And amidst impending gloom, 
Trembles for the nation’s doom. 
Thee, lov’d boy, no cares molest, 
Shade thy brow, or heave thy breast ; 
Or if cares should discompose, 
Like the dew-drop on the rose, 
Or like clouds he the wind, 
Light, they leave no trace behind. 
Genuine delights are thine, 
Mirth and innocence divine, 
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Quick surprise for ever new, 
Frolic fancy, gay and free, 
Gilds the rapid hours for thee. 
Bi? Happy age, to grief unknown ! 
Happy age, but quickly flown! 
Soon thy sports thou must resigns 
Studious labor then is thine; 
Far fromm every youthful play 
Grave instruction points thy way : 
Science, rich in ancient store, 
| Spreads for thee her classic lore : 
| Armed with magisterial rage 
Pedants guard the mystic page, 
: Urging on thy tardy flight 
ey To distinction’s steepy height. 
oA Rough is learning’s arduous road, 
| | Yet with brightest flow’rets strow’d, 
Flowrets, ’mid the waste of time, 
Blooming in eternal prime.’ 


Having happily sketched the merits of the Greek and Ro- 
man Bards, and of the Italian Epic Poets, and manifested a 
thorough knowlege of their peculiar excellence and talents, 
Lady M. points her attention to the votaries of the Nine in our. 
own country : 


¢ Leaving now each foreign soil, 

Turn we to thy native isle ; 
Genius with a fonder eye 
View’d, ner Greece nor Italy. 
Happy lJand by nature blest, » 
In her fairest liv’ry drest ! 
Mild the suns and pure the gales 

‘ "That refresh her grassy vales ; 
Her’s are daughters fam’d for charms, 
Her’s are sons renown’d for arms, 
Nor for arms alone: the mind, 
By philosophy refin’d, 
Here has fathom’d truths unknown, 
And each science made her own. 
But more learned bards must name 
Bacon’s, Newton’s, Harvey’s fame, 
And with unremitting toil 


Trace the depth of Locke and Boyle.’ 


The modesty of our,amiable sister-critic, in merely naming 
our great philosophers and men of science, and leaving their 
merits to be discussed by more learned bards, should not pass 
unobserved by those who indiscriminately impute unbounded 
vanity, and a rage for displaying their attainments, to those 
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females who possess somewhat more learning than the gene-— 


rality of their sex.—Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
Thomson, as their merit was great, and their writings were 
voluminous, here obtain more extended praise: but many of 
an inferior order are happily sketched in miniature, as it were, 
by'a mere couplet :—such as:' | | 


¢ Philips in majestic strain | 
Sings Pomona’s cultur’d reign. ‘ 
Wit and learning blushing boast’ pervape 
Smith, by vile intemp’rance lost. —— oe 
Easy numbers, smooth and gay, 
* Sweetly flow thro’ Parnel’sslay. 3 
. Fascinating beauties glaw. .. : | 
_In the graceful lines of Rowe. 
Warmest praises Garth attend, 
Poverty’s and merit?s friend.’ 





¢ Sparkling wit’s incessant blaze. 
: eohnee crowi’d with early bays— 
Akenside in colours warm 
Paints imagination’s charm. 
Careless Churchill’s vigorous mind 
Pours his satire ibs 
Goldsmith’s winning lines impart 
Soft benevolence of heart. 
3 Where: the moon with glimmering ray 
Lights the Church-yard’s lonely way, 
By pale contemplation led, 
Moral ay delights to tread.” 


Of the poem altogether, we. cannot say less than that the 
opening is beautiful, that the characters are discriminative and 
just, and that the termination breathes a spirit of piety and 
maternal affection which is truly touching. It also merits ob- 
servation that, when this excellent mother has finished the 
secular catalogue of poets, she characterizes the sacred bards, 
or prophets ; recommending their pious precepts to the future 


study and practice of her offspring, and ending with this short 
but heart-felt prayer: 


*O may each celestial truth 
Influence thy tender youth, 
Teach thee every vice to shun 
That. has hapless man undone, 
And thro’ ervor’s tenfold night 

. Lead thee to eternal light.’ 


. An account of a volume of Poems, by Lady Manners, wil} 
‘be found in our xith vol, N.S. p. 319. 


Ruy. Dec. 1799. - Ee | " ART. 
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Arr. VILL. A View of the’ Agriculture of Middlesex ; with Obser, 
i iwations on the’ Méans of its Improvement; and several Essays: on 
. i Agricultdre: in: general. “Drawn up for the Consideration of the 
-» Board; of Agriculture; by John Middleton, Esq. of West-Barng 
3 Farm, Merton, ‘and 09 Lambeth, Surrey, Land Surveyor, &c. 
Accompanied by the Remarks of several respectable Gentlemey 
and Farmers. 8vo. pp. 690. gs. sewed. Nicol, &c. 1798, 
I? merit always gained precedence, even from those who are 
desirous of so anesthe this work would not have been go 
long neglected by us. Could any doubt be entertained of the 
truth of King Solomen’s.observation that ‘ time and chance 
happen to all,” or .that' there are! accidents, Mrs, hindrances, 
and molestations, in all Gndertakings, we should feel ourselves 
compelled to apologise’to ‘our agricultural readers, for having 
so long omitted to «arnounce the pleasure’ and satisfaction 
which they may promise themselves fromthe perusal of this 
elaborate ‘and well-digested Report: but..we are persuaded 
of the futility of such,excuses. The county of Middlesex has 
been fortunate in its surveyor; and the ‘Memoir here coms 
posed for the Board of, Agriculture will not only be inte- 
resting to the inhabitants of the ‘county which it describes, but 
will be acceptable to all.iien who are concerned in discussions 
relative to rural affairs and political economy. ‘Mr. Middleton 
has collected a great variety of matter‘concerning this rich and 
populous district, which he has ‘arranged’ with a patient and 
displayed with af ‘intelligent mind ; and if, as a-Jate writer has 
remarked, he may furnish some instances of the facility with 
which ‘ conjectures accommodate themselves to hypotheses,” 
4t should not be forgotten that this is an evil almost constantly 
attached to philosophicexamination. Our own system is thé meé- 
dium through which we all contemplate things ; and this a 
sarely,if in any case, so pure as to suffer every ray'to pass throug 
it-un-coloured and un-distorted. ‘Though Mr.'M. has a ‘sys- 
.tem;' however, it occasions no weak delusion. He ot ghai 


.evén when he doesnot convince, and is always desirous of givin 
it 


tthe best.and most satisfactory information. - 

Mr. Middleton’s remarks on the subjects of Tithes, Manage- 
ment_of the Poor, and Inclosures, are -very- judicious; and we » 
hope to be more than excused for imviting the attention of our 
readers to what he has. advanced, respecting topics now so nee 
cessarily connected .with the welfare and prosperity of the 
country. she : 

It would be speculating in too wide a field, to inquire whee 


ther the circumstances of Europe may not, in the course of a 


few years, oblige us to a general commutation of tithes: it is 
sufficient to consider how far the taking them in kind operates 


‘against agricultural improvements. ‘There are different opi- 


nions 
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nions on this subject, but the series of these Reports has made 
it apparent to which [side the genera/ opinion leans... Mr. M, 
has given his sentiments on this head in so clear and decided a 
manner, that it may not be unacceptable to our readers, if we 
extract the whole of the Section entitled Trrues : 


‘ In many parishes of this county, the tithes are taken.in kinds 
and which is nearly the same, in others they are annually valued, aot 
compounded for. In several parishes, a reasonable composition i 
taken ; in some it has been very little advanced during the last twenty 
years ; happily there are farms which pay a modus, and others that 
are entirely tithe-free. a 

‘I doubt not but I shall stand excused for relating the followin 
oppressive cases of tithes. It is in order to shew more clearly than 
could otherwise do, that tithes operate against the improvement, of 
the soil, and consequently against the interest of the nation. ss, 

‘I met with an instance near Lotigford, in this county, of a 
farmer having with great pains, and by an expensive culture, raised 
large crops, | He offered a guinea* an acre asa com ition for thé 
tithe of his wheat ; but it wasiefused, and was spitefully' and mali¢/- 
ously taken’ in kind. ce 

¢ A late rector of Kensington, in this county, after having for 
some time harassed his parishioners in the court of Exchequer, ob- 
tained a decree that pine apples, &c. which are well known to be 
raised at the expence of hot-houses, and other considerable expences, 
should yield their tithe in kind. I have not heard how many hot- 
houses were pulled dewn on that occasion, but a very exorbitant corm- 
position was demanded and received from the inhabit ants, im lieu of 
paying their tithes in kind. | | 

¢ Jonathan Tyers, Esq. was at the expence of making a hop-plant- 
ation at Denbys (Surrey). The vicar refused to compound on any 
reasonable terms, and insisted on taking the tithes in kind, and also 
on having them picked. A suit in the court of Exchequer was liti- 
pated, and the decree going against Mr. Tyers, he grubbed up his 

ps, sowed grass-seeds, and made a pasture of the land. Thus was 
a produce of upwards of thirty pounds an acre reduced to three. 

‘ The parish of Hutton, in Essex, was much occupied by the 
suckling of calves. The clergyman insisted on taking the tithes in 
kind. "The inhabitants were willing to set out one-tenth of every 
meal’s milk, and it was the only means they had of continuing the 
suckling business. | 

‘ This, however, would not content the parson—no: he insisted 





on having a// the milk of every tenth day, mong he must know that 
it would ruin their suckling system. ‘They of course resisted; the 


parties were several years at law, and at last an unreasonable compo- 
sition was obtained from the farmers +. : 





¢ * Which was exactly the rent he paid per acre. —F. M.’ 
‘+ Tithes .are not only oppressive in their own nature, but ,the 
method of taking vicarial tithes in kind, is ruinoys to the oc- 
cupier.— 7. M,’ : 
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* The success of these, and like cases, stimulated a vicar of Bats 
tersea to draw the tithes of that parish’ in kind, which was continued 
fot two or three years, during which time nothing was more commog 
than to meet his carts in the streets, retailing his tithes, ‘with a per: 
son in each, vociferating, ** come buy my asparagus !—oh rare caulj. 
flowers !”? &c. &c. 

‘ A few instances equally oppressive with these, have happened ix 
every county in England; and the necessary consequence ‘is, ‘ that . 
they have severaily put a stop to some expensive, bat ptomising im: 
provement. Every matter of this kind becomes a subject of general 
conversation among farmers, and of course prévents their making the 
like attempts. Jn short, an act of parliament to prohibit thé timprovement 
of land by any considerable expenditure, would not more effectually do it 
than the tithe-laws*. Sip 3 r¥Ni0 

¢ ‘Had tithes never been established, happy would it have been for 
this country, and still more so for the clergy. They are a powerful 
cause of many quitting the church, and of creating and supporting 
séctaries :-they are the never ending ‘source of ill-will, quarrelling, 
and litigation, and are, uniguédtiona » one great cause of the cont 
fiuance of so much common and uncultivated land in these kingdoms, 
Within the narrow limits of my own knowlege, sevetal premeditated 
bills’ of inclosure haye been given up, rathér than the land should be 
subjécted to: yield tithes in Rind, after the great expence of the act, 

€ commission, the survey, the making of new roads, the buildi 
of bridges, the fencing, and erecting new. buildings, and cultivating 
the land, should be incurred. 7 ‘SiGe 
. ¢ A meeting was lately held, for the purpose of considering‘ an 
plication to parliament for inclosing the commons above Pifiner, 
this county. It did not suit the rector to attend the meeting; he 
therefore sent his proposal in a-letter, which was, that a particular 
part of the commons, containing 300 acres, should be allotted’to him 
in one piece, inclosed with a ditch, bank, and park paling, and mam- 
tained in goo] repair for-ever, at the expence of the other persons 
who hada right of common. As such.an unreasonable request could 
not be complied with, it of course defzated the intended application, 
and the land still continues in common. 

¢ For about 794. years-after Chrift, tithe had no establishment in.this 
Island; and then, only over a small part of it, till about the year 
854, when they were extended to the rest of England. ‘The occa- 
siont+ of their being given, is a powerful reason against their contt- 
nuance. It was ata time, too, of great superstition and very gross 
ignorance ; and tithes are continued to these days, by a barbarous 

policy which sets an insurmountable obstruction in the way of every 
great improvement, and lays an’ intolerable burden on the most  vir- 


—) 
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¢* The practical Mr. Boys, in‘his excellent Report of the county 
of Kent, says, ** nothing can be devised, that would so much set 
improvements aftoat, as a commutation for tithe.”’— F. M.’ 

‘+ For the occasion of their being taken from the laity of this 
realm, and given to the clergy, see Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law; title, 


Tithes.’ 
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qyous and valuable class in society, to which half the property in these 


kingdoms contributes nothing. “The operation of this tax is, to keep 


down or reduce the produce of the earth to. much less.in quantity than 
jt would otherwise be, and of course to increase the price, and pro- 
mote our dependance for bread on the importation of corn from fo- 
reign countries, which could with case be raised at home. 

‘ Tithes create grievous heart-burnings on account of their partial 


operation, and which is visible in most parts of this county, by a 


very great number of the most wealthy persons living in expensive 
houses, or carrying on the largest manufactories, and who pay to the 
clergyman nothing, or at the most, only a few shillings a year, as a 
composition in lieu of the tithe ofa garden. But mark the reverse. 
The smaller farmers are a very numerous class in society, supporting 
their families by the utmost exertion of their industry: many of them 
are unable to keep the wolf from the door, although Pease bs, their 
wives and children, would think it an indulgence, could they afford to 
fill their stomachs with the coarsest fare. Yet will the tithe-laws not 
fail to compel such miserable, but valuable beings, to pay a sixth, a 
fifth, or even a fourth, of the rental value of their land; and in 
some cases, more thanthe rent. ‘Thus the poor farmer pays to the 
clergyman from 1ol. to upwards of 100. a year, while his wealthy 
neighbour does not pay so many shillings”. } Oj 

¢ Every possible argument in favour of tithes upon land, in exclu- 
sion of houses and other property, ig insupportable. Why tax the 
land to build churches? Does the land go to them? Is it benefited by 
them ? There is not, nor can there be, any connexion whatever between 
the land and the church. Religion, in a word, is a mefe “seyeaeen concern; 
and of course, every possible expence relative to it, ought to be defrayed 
bya personal tax, without reference to any particular species of property. 
A greater absurdity can hardly be found, than to tax land, houses, 
money, stock in trade, merchandize, shipping, &c. for the support of 
the church. Land has certainly no more analogy than shipping, to the 
church, yet no one ever thought of taxing shipping for the support of 
it. Neither, 1 repeat, ought land to be assessable for that purpose.” 


As tothe mode of employing and extending relief to the Paors 
Mr. M.’s opinion is in unison with our own; and we congratu- 
late the children of Indigence on having so intelligent an advo- 
cate, who wisely and humanely has respect to their comfort, 
virtue, and importance as members of the community.—Gen- 
tlemen who have taken the leadin the management of the Poor 
have commonly been disposed to congregate whem. In order 
more cheaply to feed and more effectually to govern them, they 
have collected them from their huts and cottages into large 
workhouses and houses of industry : but the expectations of the 
projectors of these institutions have rarely been gratified. We 
have already hinted our ideas on this subject; and our inquiries 





‘# Several additional cases of oppression may be scen in the Annala 
ef Agriculture vol, xxi. p. 438, &c. 
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and examinations tend to confirm them. Of heavy poor-rates 
‘and profligate poor, we shall ever have to complain, unilefs we 
change our system. We should not think of improving the morals 
of one of the lower members of the community by forcing him 
from his cottage, to take shelter with his brethren in penury in 
a huge work-house ; nor suppose that they can be less burdene 
some in a mass, than separate in their respective lowly dwell- 
ings. Is an army, is anavy, fed as cheaply as the individuals 
who compose it can feed themselves? This, however, is not 
the ‘first consideration. When the poor cease to act for them. 
selves, and to have a home of their own, they lose their little 
independence and activity of mind: They have no interest in 
any thing around them, and in course are deprived of the ordi- 
nary motives to patriotism, loyalty, and virtue. If the sum that is 
injudiciously expended in this country, according to the present 
system, were laid out in the erection of cottages, in allowing 
assistance to the necessitous poor at their own homes, and in 
training them to decency and ‘virtue ;—if the rich would take 
them under their care and protection, (every parish, according 
to its number, being divided into small classes for this pur- 
poses) instead of abandoning them to careless overseers and 
hard-hearted farmers of worl&-houses; we are confident that the 
good effect would be soon apparent. We could say much 
more on this subject: but we will only add a part of Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s observations, as agreeing with onr own sentiments: 

* Lodging and diet in the work-houses, in every instance, are su- 

erior to what the industrious labourer can provide for his family. It 
3s obvious that this must have an influence over their minds, and ber 
come most injurious to the interests of society, It holds out encous 
agement to prefer the work-house to labour; and, .by filling the 
a with improper inhabitants, it reduces the amount of in- 

ustry. 

: in those parishes with which I am acquainted, the annual exe 
pence of each pauper is about fifteen guineas; a stout healthy la- 
bourer in husbandry, with a wife and three children, earns only thirty 
for the support of five persons, | 

¢ The earnings of the inhabitants of work-houses, on an average 
of the whole of this county, do not amount to eight yore 
head per annum; which taken from the former sum, leaves fifteen 
pounds seven shillings, or near six shillings a week, as the engroes of 
supporting each pauper. This is a profuse expenditure of. parish 
money, as two-thirds of the whole number of persons would support 
themselyes out of the house, on being allowed only two shillings a 
week each*.’ . 





‘ If it be true, that two-thirds of the number can be eae 
two shillings a week, in their own houses, the whole might, in that 
case, be maintained for half the expence incurred undef the present 
system.— 7. M.’ sebey : a 
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‘Mr. M. farther observes that £ every institution which ténds. 
to make the poor depend on any other support than thtir own 
industry, does them. great disservice, and is highly injurious 
to society, by diminishing the quantity of labour which: an- 

_nually produces consumable goods,—the only wealth of @ 
nation.” . Negara | 
This is a very serious consideration ; and one which: com-. | 
pletely exposes the impropriety of the present system :—but » 
we must not extend our remarks here, and shall quit the subs . 
ject with the following curious matter of fact: ‘Ihave known. | 
(says Mr. M.) two families, consisting together of thirteen 
| persons, brought to the work-house, and maintained by the. 
parish at an expence of two hundred pounds a year, owing to 
an imprudent collector of taxes having distrained about twenty 
shillings on each family.’ p. 70. : 
Mr. Middleton is not more averse from shutting up the poor 
‘in large work-houses, than he is strenuous for an universal 
Inclosure of all our waste lands*. He expects much from 
this measure, when generally adopted, with regard to the 
salubrity of the country, its inereased productiveness and po~ 
pulation, and the improved morals of the poor. Sometimes, 
he is romantic, as when he supposes that our agricultural im- 
provements may be carried to such a pitch that § every acre 
shall support its man ;’ or that the population of the country 
shall equal its number, of acres.—Inclosing is become very 
fashionable ; and, if prosecuted to a certain extent, it promises 
great national advantages: but the benefit of inclosures, as an 
universal principle, appears to be over-rated; or, to speak 
more properly, is not fairly and accurately appreciated. Mr.. 
M. is strenuous for having all the wastes, commons, and 
downs of the kingdom inclosed; and in several instances he 
states the superior value of land after inclosure, but he gives 
' no insight into the expences of an inclosing bill, and all the 
subsequent charges of commissioners, agents, solicitors, &c. 
Under the head ‘of Stanqe// Inclosure, we are informed that 
the commissioners were empowered to sell, and that the land 
sold produced twenty-one pounds per acre: but he does not e 
state the number of acres thus sold, by which we could as- 
certain the general expence. We mention this not to dis- 
courage the system of inclosing in general, but to hint to all 





* He remarks, (p. 456,) that ‘we have 22 millions of acres of 
land called commons ;? and surely some of these commons ought to 
be brought into a state of aration, if, according to Mr. M.’s ac- 
count, p. 481, our annual consumptian of corn exceeds our growth by 
694,163 quarters, and if we require 503,046 acres to be brought into 


gultivation before we can raise our own supplies, 
Ee4 whe 
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who have such ameasure in contemplation, that they should ¢¢ yz 
down and count the cost,” lest they be seduced under the prospect 
of wonderful advantages to spend-25s. in order to get a guinea, 
It is easy to propos? that bogs shail be drained, downs inclosed 
with wide hedge-rows, and heaths and commons pared, 
burnt, and fitted for a rotation of arable crops: but is the 
nation capable, with its present population, of such an under. 
taking ; or can it spare so great a capital as this would ree 
quire *? In time, and by degrees, great things may be done: 
but the agricultural speculator ought to be informed that 
nearly the value of the fee-simple of the land is sometimes 
expended, before it can be brought into a tolerable state of cul- 
tivation. 

Inclosing schemes are not unfrequently mere jobbs. Under 
the plea of national benefit, commissioners, solicitors, and 
surveyors, contrive to lay parishes under heavy contributions. 
Considerable portions of land are assigned to payexpences ; and 
the individuals, for whose benefit the measure is said to be uuder- 
taken, are often miserably disappointed.—Parishes should be 
allowed to inclose on certain canditions, without the necessity 
of a particular application to parliament; and inclosures 
should be made with a due attention to public utility, to the 
interests of the poor, and to the conservation of the public 
roads: not allowing plantations to be made too near them. 

In many instances, salubrity will be promoted by inclosures 3 
especially when accompanied with drainage to carry off re- 
dundant and stagnant water; yet may\it not admit of a doubt 
whether an universal inclosure of the kingdom, and subdivision 
of it into small fields by hedge-rows, would not tend to in- 
crease the humidity of the atmosphere ? Is not the island now 
subject to an excess of moisture; and are not some open 
spaces necessary to be left to counteract that tendency ? We 
suggest this as a hint in the form of a question » let ir not be 
taken for more than it is worth: but it should be considered 
that, whatever may-increase the danger of wet seasons, and 
wet harvests, should be cautiously avoided. 

After these cursory observations, we shall proceed to-exhibit 
Mr. M.’s view of the subject ; to which, for the most part, we 
can cordially subscribe. | 

The disadvantages of commons to the public in their present 
state, Mr. M. considers as far outweighing the advantages. 
Their produce he estimates at only four shillings per acre. 
Their benefit to the poor man is more specious than solid ; 





* Certainly not at present. ¢ War (as Mr. M. says, p. 458) pro- 
duces a scarcity of money.’ 


while 
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while he speculates on the good to be derived from rare, on 


the edge of a common, his mind acquires an improper bias. 
This Mr. M. very well describes ; and he likewise well appre- 
ciates the evils which these wastes occasion to the public, by 
their being ‘ the constant rendezvous of gypsies, strollers, and 
other loose persons living under tents, which they carry with 
them from place to place; and the resort also of footpads and 
highwaymen ; so that in this respect they are a public nuisance.’ 
He therefore laments to see, in every part of these kingdoms, 
such extensive tracts of land lying waste or uncultivated; and 
he deems it particularly disgraceful to the county of Middlesex:, 
‘which, so far from raisinga sufficient supply of bread for its 
inhabitants, is under the necessity of importing corn. from 
every quarter of the globe, while at the same time it has land 
locked up from the operation of the plough; when, by the 
single means of inclosure, an abundant quantity of corn might 
be produced, and 150,000]. a year added to the wealth of the 
country, which is now absolutely lost to society.’ 

.€ The benefits and advantages (says Mr. M.) that would be derived 
from a general inclosute of commons, are so numerous, as far to exceed 
my powers of description or computation. The opportunity it would 
afiord, of separating dry ground from wet, of well draining the latter, 
and liming the rotten parts, is of infinite consequence ; as such an ar- 
rangement would, with the aid of intelligent breeders, be the means 
of raising a breed of sheep and neat cattle, far superior to the present 
race of wretched half starved animals now seen in such situations. It 
would have the effect of supporting a more numerous stock, upon the 
same quantity of food, by restraining the cattle and sheep within due 
bounds. -Their restless and ramblivg disposition, not only treads the 
grass off the ground, but also takes the flesh off their bones. “This 
renders the attendance of a shepherd necessary, and requires likewise 


that they be driven to and from the fold. Further, the live stock 


would by this means be rendered many hundreds per cent. more valu- 
able to individuals and the community, than it has hitherto been, or 
can possibly be, without inclosure ; and, what is of the last, the greatest 
importance, it would tend to preserve such improved breed from that de- 
structive malady, the rot, which makes such terrible havock among our 
frocks. Add to this, that the markets would be more plentifully sup- 
plied with beef and mutton, and theprice of these articles considerably 
reduced. 

‘ It does not appear to be necessary to state with precision (nor 
indeed is it capable of being so stated) what would be the increase 
in value, of the commons of this county, on their being inclosed, 
and well and properly cultivated. Jt may, however, with safety be 
stated at upwards of fifteen times their present value to the proprietors*, 








¢ * The present produce being only four shillings an acre, the 
rent cannot be stated at more than two shillings; and fifteen times 
that sum is but thirty shillings an acre ; which is certainly less than 
they would lett for after being inclosed.— F. M.’ | 
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and forty times their present value'to the public*. But increasing ¢ 

rental ef such land. to fifteen, or ——_ twenty tinres its cs oo 4 

amount, is by no means the greatest advantage that may be ex 

to result from an inclosure of commons. The general salubrity and 

healthiness of the country would necessarily be improved + ;. ehile industry 

avould be largely inereased, among the most useful classes of society ; beg 

gary and robbery much lessened ; and the general stock of corn and cattle 

almost inconceivably augmented. And wherever inclosures are made 

with due attention to the mterests of the poor (as they ought always 

to be), they will be found to ameliorate their condition, as much as 
increase the property and the comforts of the rich t. 

_  £/The commons of this kingdom being, with very few exceptions, 
without ridges, furrows, or drains, have not the means of discharging 
that superfluous water from the surface of them, which is well known 

to be of great detriment to vegetation in general. Many commons in 

low situations, and where the soil happens to be of a retentive qua- 
lity, hold water like a sponge : which being always stagnant, as well 
as excessive in quantity, renders the soil of such commons much too 
wet for the pasturage of sheep ; and is, no doubt, the cause of ma 

of the disorders which that animal is subject to, particularly that fatal 
malady the rot. From the same causes also, the neighbourhood of 


_— ~~ 





¢ * The present produce, as before stated, being four shillings am 
acre ; forty times that sum is only eight pounds, which, there can be 
no doubt, is less than this land, after being inclosed, and cultivated, 
would produce. (Vide course of crops, and their produce. )—F. M.* 


¢ + «¢ I have to observe (says Mr. Billingsley, speaking of inclo- 
wore), with heartfelt satisfaction, its happy effects onthe health and 
comfort of the inhabitants of the adjacent villages. Agues and low, 
fevers from the humidity of the air, impregnated with exhalations 
from the stagnant contents of the marshes, prevailed very generally. 
during the vernal and autumnal — And these, forthe most 
part, were obstinate, and more frequently subdued by the drought 
and heat of summer, and frosts of Winter, than by the.most judicious 
medical treatment. Inclosing and draining have rendered these 
diseases as scarce inthe low as in the uplands. ‘Fo the prevention 
whereof, advance of wages (from four to six-pence per day) with 
constant employ, arising from the same cause, have not ‘a little 
contributed, by enabling the poor to live better, which is generally 
accompanied by a growing taste for cleanliness.” —Billingsley’s Report 
of Somerset.’ re aM 

« + Here I am again happy to have my assertions corroborated by 
Mr. Billingsley, in his valuable Report of Somerétshire. He SAYSy 
«* Ican truly declare, that in all cases which have fallen within m 
‘observation, inclosures have ameliorated their (the poor) condition, 
exciting a spirit, of activity and industry, whereby habits of sloth 
have been, by op aye overcome ; and supineness and inactivity have 
been exchanged for vigour and exertion. No stronger proof can bé 
given of this, than the general reduction of the poor-rates in all those 
parishes wherein such inclosure has taken place.” —Vide Billingsley’s 
Sdmerset, p- 35, and sect. 3. chap. 3. on cottages, in this work.’ 
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such commons must be perme coe unfriendly to the health and lon- 


gévity of man. Only let us reverse the scene, and for a monient 
suppose these commons to be inclosed, the necessary ditches and 
drains sunk, and the land brought into tillage, and we shall see all 
the superabundant moisture got rid of ; and the water, being kept in 
constant motion, by trickling down the side of the ridges into the 
furrows, and from thence into the ditches and rivulets, will be found 
to fertilize the very soil which, in its present stagnant state, it serves 
to injure: while, by leaving the land dry, it will be rendered more 
healthy both for men and cattle. The effects of such a measure 
would soon shew themselves in many districts of this island, which, 
at present, are very unpropitious to the health of man, in the much 
greater longevity of the inhabitants.’ est 


It is a considération of great importance to the true philan- 
thropist, that, by increasing our agricultural energies and capi- 
tal, the cause of virtue and the poor will assuredly. be promoted, 
Manufactures often enrich individuals at the expence of the 
health and morals of the poor; yet, while revenue is the great 
object of Government, manufactures, trade, and commerce, 
‘as affording more numerous and more ready articles of taxa- 
tion, will be more encouraged than the’simple operations of 
Agriculture ; which, as Mr. M. says, may be considered as the 
art of manufacturing the,soil, and, from its effects, ranks the 
first of all manufactures. 

It is impossible for us even barely to notice one quarter of the 
useful information contained in this thick and closely printed 
volume, under the several heads into which the Report is di- 
vided. We can only farther mention a few particulars.—Mr, 
Middleton estimates the county of Middlesex to contain 280 
square miles, or 179,200 acres ; its rental, at about four mil- 
lions and a half; and its population both within and without 
the bills of mortality, at 650,000*%. On a subject of so much 
importance, we must be indulged with another extract : 

‘ The whole population of South Britain, is supposed to be in the 
proportion of one inhabitant to 4 6-10ths acres of the cultivated 
ground. Of this county, it is in the proportion of upwards of 

6-1oths inhabitants to every acre. aarti 

‘ Including soldiers, sailors, and the inhabitants of the British 





isles, the population of Britain is, probably, nothing short of nine’ 


millions and a half ; and perhaps Ireland increases ‘this number to up- 
wards of eleven and a half. : ve 

¢The following account of the number of inhabitants, and 
acres, is extracted from so many of the printed Cousaty Reports as 
contained those particulars ; to which I have added the praportion 
which they bear to each other: by which it appears that Middlesex 
is 14 times more thickly peopled than an average of the other coun- 
ties, and on the'whole of South Britain, near 20 times. 





~® This is below what many will suppose : but Mr. M.’s mode of 
calculating appears to be tolerably accurate. 


Countiess. 
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Counties. Inbabitants. Ares. . Proportion, Towns included. 


Durham - - 80,000 610,000 8 acres to 1 inhabitant, 
Derby - + 125,000 720,640 5 8-10ths do. 
Stafford  - 250,000 780,800 3 1-10ths do. 
Hereford - - ‘90,000 781,440 8 7-roths do. 
Lancashire - 425,000 1,129,600 2 6-10ths do. 


Kent - - 200,000 893,600 4 2-half do. 
Norfolk + - 220,000 15;094,400 5 do. 
Berks - - 115,000 (436,480 3 3-4ths do. 
Essex - = 320,000 1,240,000 4 do. 
Cambridge - 83,000 443,300 § 3-1oths do. 
Rutland -  - . 20,6000 105,000 5 2-10ths do. 
Huntingdon - 50,000 240,000 § do. 
Northampton - 167,600 582,400 3 1-half do. 
Hants - = 200,000 1,212,000 6 do. 
West Yorkshire - 400,000° 1,568,000 4 do. 
Devonshire - 406,000 1,600,000 4 do. 
Somersetshire. - ' 350,000 1,000,000 3 do. 


Dorsetshire - 89,000 78 55000 8 7-10ths do. 





324}4:600 15,994,100 inthe proportion of four 
| 3-10ths acres to 1 inha- 
bitant. 

Middlessex - 648,000% 179,200  oneacre to 3 6-10ths in- 

. habitants. 
¢ Population is best promoted by a continuance of peace, and by 
employing the people in works of agriculture : on the contrary, war, 
which takes men from domestic life into the army and navy, un- 


questionably decreases population. It is a declared enemy to the 
human race.’ 

The general agricultural produce of South Britain, Mr. M. 
estrmates at 130 millions sterling. According to him, the con- 
sumption of the metropolis in fruits and vegetables is to the 
valve of upwards of one million of pounds sterling per annum. 

On the subject of Planting, Mr. M. is of opinion that ¢ the of- 
fering premiums for the general increase of wood is going re- 
trograde, or contributing towards a retroduction of uncultivated 
nature; instead of which, this country ought to be in a state of 
garden-like cultivation. No parts should be in wood, except such 
as are unfit for the production of prass, corn, or garden crops.’ 

Jn the article of Afanuure, the Middlesex farmers have the ad- 
vantage of vicinity to the metropolis; where the sweepings of 
3000 acres of pavemenit, in streets and market places, and the 
dung produced by 30,002 horses, 8000 cows, and 650,000 
inhabitants, give a quantity not less than five hundred thousand 
cart loads : yet, viewing things with the eye of an agriculturist, 
Mr.’ M, laments that Old Father Thames should run away 
with so much precious night-soil. | 


il “ 





* 650,000. 


Surely 
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. Surely Mr: Middleton: has exceeded in jhis calculation of the 
consumption of vegetables, when he says. § Of potatoes, care 
rots; turnips, parsnips, cabbages, savoys, cauliflowers, let. 
tudes; Sc. I suppose each person to consume about one ton 
per anuum.’ This ‘is. nearly five pounds: and a half per. day; 
which appears to us beyond the mark. He is probably more 
correct when he estimates the average consumption of animal 
foodby each inhabitant at thirty-nine stone, and of wheat at eight 
bushels. 

The state of the Middlesex Roads, especially near the metro- 
polis, has attracted Mr. M.’s particular notice; and, knowin 
their condition in winter from the multitude,of carriages, of al all 
descriptions, passing and re- passing, he recommends their being 
well-formed, and coated with granite, broken into pieces rie 
the size.of an hen’s'egg. This is a good idea, but it should if 
possible go farthér; and. all the roads, for-‘a certain distance 
round the metropolis, should be paved with granite: since no 
loose materials whatever can sustain. the Weight and friction 
without being soon ground to powder in summery, and-in the 
‘winter months converted into mud. With regard:to watering 
the roads ‘in’ summer, Mr. M. recommends, instead -of this 
practice, which is liable’ to: various objections, that the dust 
should be scraped off, as the mud is in winter. «; He offersialso 
some other remarks on this’ subject, which are deserving of 
attention. . 

Having already exceeded our. limits,” we must now lay dows 
the pen, though reluctantly: but we heartily recommend ta our 
readers a perusal of the volame itself, where they will find a 
vast variety of important facts and useful hints w aich we. are 
obliged to pass intotalsilence. 

We undeistand that. Mr. M.’s Report has been honoured with 
the first gold medal presented by the Board 5 and it fully merits 
the compliment-which it has received, 

The Appendix contains a number of eurious and. valuable 
-communications from enlightened and public-spirited gentle- 
men. It is pleasing to see men of various talents and acaneee 
in life concurring in works of general utility. 


o” 





“Art. IX. No otice of some Observations made at the Medical Pneumatie 
Institution, by Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 18. 6d. Long 
man and Rees. 1799. 

TH principal facts announced in this short paper are of so 

extraordinary a nature, that, while they must excite ‘consi- 
derable attention, many readers will be inclined to suspend 
their opinion cencerning them, till they are farther cacidated 
rs. « 
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We shill give a short account of the leading circumstances, ag 


pee A flow ‘sfated.: 
“Mr. Davy, assistant to Dr. Beddoes, at the Pneumatic Ine 
stitution, was induted to respire the gas discovered by Dr, 
Priestley, and denominated by him the dephlogisticated nitrous 
fav. _ After having ascertained that its nature and properties 
been mistaken by late experimentalists, he ventured ¢ 
breathe it pure; and Dr. B. thus ‘relates the consequences: | 
¢ The first inspirations of the gas produced giddiness, fulness of 
the head, and in short, feelings resembling those of incipient intoxj- 





- cation, but unaccompanied co mre en sensation. At this next - 


experiment I was present.. T'he quantity was larger, andthe gas 
thore pure. The scene exhibited was the most extraordinary Ivhad 
ever witnessed, except in the case of that epileptic patient, whom 7 
have described ( Lensichetions on airs, part iv. p. 13.) as agitated)’ 
in consequence of the respiration of oxygen gas, with a long’ suc- 
cession of the most violent movements. The two spectacles differed, 
indeed, essentially in one respect. In the former every thing was 
alarming : in the latter, after the first moments of surprizeé, it was 
impossible not to recognize the expressions of the most extatic plea- 
shre. I find it entirely out of my power to paint the appearances, 
such as they exhibited themselves to me. I saw and heard shouting, 
leaping, running, and other gestures, which may be supposed to be 
exhibited by a person who ert full loose to feelings, excited by. a 
piece of joyful and unlooked fornews. As in the case of the epileptic 
patient, no weariness or depression follow : so in this case, no exhaus- 
tion or r or uneasy. feeling took place. ‘The experiment Mr. Davy 
has yery frequently repeated, and generally with the highest plea- 
gurable sensations, and, except under particular circumstances, with 
considerable’ muscular exertions, which have‘not in any instance been 
‘succeeded by fatigue or sadness.’ | : 

- The effects of this gas, on several of the author’s friends, 
are detailed in the succeeding pages ; we shall select a few of 
the most remarkable instances : 

, & Mr, J. W. Toni (after the first imperfect trials), when the air 
was pure, experienced sometimes sublime emotions with tranquil 
gestures, sometimes violent muscular action, with sensations indée- 
scribably exquisite ; no subsequent debility—no exhaustion. —His 


,,/ / trials have been very numerous. Of late he has felt only sedate pleas 


sure.. In Mr. Davy the effect is not diminished. — 

¢ Parricx Dwyer has always exhibited a ludicrous struggle be- 
‘twéen a propensity to laugh, undoubtedly produced by the air, and 
‘an eager desire to continue the inhalation. | 
' 6 Rev. Rocuemont Barsautp felt exhilarated, and was com- 
pelled to laugh, not by.any ludicrous idea, but by an impulse uncon- 
nected with thought, and similar to that which is felt by children full 
of health .and spirits—lassitude and languor through the day after- 


wards, which Mr. B. is disposed to attribute to hot oppressive 


sveather, and a preceding sleepless night. 
7 : ¢ Mrs. 
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_§. Mrs. BARBAULD——THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, At first pleasurable 
sensations, occasioning involuntary laughter ; some momentary faint~ 
ness afterwards. —We now understand the regulation of the dose, so 
as perhaps to be able to remove Mr. Barbauld’s $y Are and to give 
Mrs. Barbauld the pleasure without the transitory faintness.’— * 
- © Mr. Wittiam CuayvriE_p has most resisted the effects of the 
Pretty strong doses produced a transitory intoxication. In twe 
instances, very large doses have excited the violent muscular orgasm, 
accompanied with exquisite pleasure, and followed by no debility. 

‘ Mr. Ropeart Souruey could not distinguish between the first 
effects, and an apprehension, of which he was unable to divest him-~ 
self. His first definite sensations were, a fullness, and dizziness in 
the head, such as to induce fear of ane This was succeeded b 
a laugh, which was involuntary, but highly pleasurable, accompanied 
with a peculiar thrilling in the extremities —a sensation perfectly new 
and delightful. |For many hours after this experiment, he imagined 
that his taste and smell were more acute, and is certain that he felt 
unusually strong and chearful. : Ina second experiment, he felt phea- 
gure still superior —and has since; poetically remarked, that he: sup* 


poses the atmosphere of the highest of ail possible heavens to be come 
posed of this gas.’. my ; 


After some time, Dr. Beddoes tried the effects of the gas in 
his own person; and we shall quote the account of his feel- 
ings: ae | 


_ * The first sensations had nothing unpleasant ; the succeeding have 
been agreeable beyond his conception or belief, even after the raptur= 
ous. descriptions he had heard, and the.eagerness to repeat the inhala- 
tion which he had so often witnessed. He seems. to himself, at the 
time, {for why should one fear to use ludicrous terms when they, are 
expressive ?) to be bathed all over with a bucket ful] of good humours 
and a placid feeling pervades his whole frame. The heat ofthe cliest 
is ea gn 28 from a small dose than he ¢ver felt,from the largest 
quantity of oxygen. A constant fine glow, which affects the sto, 
mach, led him one day to take an inconvenient portion of food, and 
to-try the air afterwards. It very soon caval the sense of distea- 
tion, and, he supposes, expedited digestion. He has never tried, to 
bring on the high orgasm; but has generally “felt more, alacrity at 
the moment—not one Haaguid, low, crapulary ecling afterwards, . It 
occurred to him that, under a certain administration of this gas, sleep 
might possibly be dispensed with—he is sure that from less sleep. he 
derives more refreshment than for many years past. And his morn- 
ing alertness equals that of a healthy boy.’ | 


In the first case, however, where this gas was inhaled by a 
patient liable to hysteric fits, the paroxysms were brought on 
with increased violence, and.continued, with some intermission, 
during several weeks. , p95 et ce 46% 

Dr. Beddoes proposes to employ the gas in the cure of palsy, 


amg he mentions the following cas: in support of his inten- 
tion ; : 


¢ The 
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* The first patient that offered was a man aged twenty-six, whe 
after a course of excessive debauchery, especially with regard to fers 
mented liquors, had been deprived, ten months before, of the power of 
one side. Among other things, which will be minutely related ‘here. 
after he complained’ of a pain when he held his head down. | 

“* THis MAN APPEARS JUST WELL. He has done a good déal’of 
taylor’s work within this fortnight. Besides the recovery ‘of his 
muscular power, his: general health has been’ most strikiagly iin. 
proved.——We detain hira in order to'observe whether he will fall-off 
again.’ ’ | cu 

Though Dr. B. has not yet given an account of the method 
employed by him to produce this powerful agent, he inti. 
mates that it may be considered .as oxygen in a- more active 
state. That we may not be accused of mis-statement respect. 
ing his hopes of ‘its utility, we shall. edd another quotation 
from the pamphlet : © 


- * We intend to oppose our Nepenthe to the equable decay induéed 
by time and intemperance ; and we hope to palliate some of the evils 
of extreme old age itself. Seth ere eset 

¢ We are emboldened by experience to pledge ourselves for ‘the 
safe employment of the gas. We shall, indeed, be sadly disappointed 
if it do.not, sometimes prove.the most delicious-of luxuries, as. welkas 
the most salutary of remedies. In saying this, it may be allowed me 
to suggest to those, who have not attended to the tenor of my opi- 
nions, that I now for the first time venture to hold forth these hopes. 
However urgeritly T-may have recommended the investigation, my 
language, with regard to its issue, has always been, that / qwou/d not 
answer for the discovery of a gaseous remedy in any denomination whatever 
of disease. That natural or forced decay may be repaired, and the faculty 
of pleasurable sensation renovated, is now no longer a.mére~ conjecture 
supported by loose analugies——we see the strongest probabilities daily 
accumulating in favour of the opinion. . It must only be remembered 
that so desirable a change cannot be effected by. the agent applied in 
any manner to any constitution. It must be properly used in proper 
“cases. | 

‘ Considering the present abundance of expert chemists, we cannot 
presume that others will not be able to prepare the gas perfectly with- 
out. dur instructions. Nevertheless, those who attempt to use it meé- 
dicinally. should be apprized that the utmost care is necessary in its 

reparation and employment. A deleterious, instead -of a salutary 

uid, as the author can attest from his own painful experience, may 
easily be obtained. Probably neither “Dr. Priestley, nor the Dutch 
chemists, ever procured that which’ can'be respired with safety. The 
difference,, and its causes, will hereafter be pointed out.’ 


- At th@onclision of the Notice, some intended publications 
afe announced, which are designed to forward Dr. Beddoes’s 
Jans for the improvemeng of medicine. , ' 

P Pey..:te 
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Arr. X. Tracts and Observations in Natural History and Physiology ** 
With Seven Plates. By Robert Townson, LL.D.-&c. 8vo» 
pp. 232. 7s. Boards. White. 1799. | 


TE volume contains a few miscellaneous and rather desul- 
tory notices, on subjects of natural history: indeed, the 
author fairly confesses, in his introductory advertisement, that 
the greater part of them are thrown in for the purpose of mak- 
ing a sizeable volume. This is candid: but it is no apology for 
printing unimportant matter. In such a case, we may ask, with 
the French satirist, ** Are you condemn’d, Sir, under pain of 
corporal punishment, to publish a book ?” 

In the tracts concerning the respiration of the amphibia, Dra’ 
Townson acknowleges that he has been anticipated by Swam- 
merdam, and other naturalists, in his opiniones respecting the 
respiration of amphibious animals; which he conceives to be 
in a great measure voluntary, and to depend on the action of 
the muscles on the throat. There are several experiments, 
detailed at great length, designed to prove that frogs and some 
lizards absorb a great quantity of moisture by the skin, and that 
it transpires again by the same medium. We shall transcribe 
the general conclusion, and the Doctor’s observation respecting= 
a vulgar error : , 


‘ From whence it appears, that these animals sometimies absorby 
nearly their own weight of water, and, as in the third experiment, ite 
the short time of an hour and a half, and by the under surface of the 
body alone ; this certainly is truly remarkable.’— 

© This ejection of water is no new observation, though it has beere 
chiefly noticed in Toads. It has been considered as their urine, and 
as poisonous, and they are accused of ejecting it with a mischievoust 
intent. As far as my observations extend, it is common to all the 
Frog-tribe, but I conjecture that it is neither urine, nor ejected as ar 
ordinary evacuation, nor given them by nature as a poisonous and mis« 
sile weapon, to be used in their defence; but that it is pure waters 
and only voided as an incumbrance previous to their efforts to escape. 
To all of them, on such occasions, so much liquid in the bladder 
would certainly be very inconvenient, and particularly to those which 
leap.’ . : 
A sketch of the mineralogy of Shropshire forms the only 
other part of the book which deserves particular notice. 

The plates, which are yery well executed, represent; 1. The 
respiratory muscles of the Salamander; 2. The lungg of the 
Lacerta lacustris; and the scapula of the Salamander. ~3. The 


= 





* For an account of Dr. Townson’s “ Philosophy of Mineralogy,” 
see the xvth article in our Review for the preceding month, p. 326. 
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urinary organs of the common frog. 4. An under-view-of thé 
muscles of respiration of the tortoise. 5. A view of the inser- 
tion of those muscles into the shell of the tortoise. 6. The 
Sarcite, a crystallization found on the Calton-Hill at Edin- 
burgh, and considered by the author as a non-descript. 
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Aart. XI. Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education, 

With a View of the Principles and Conduct prevalent among 
Women of Rank and Fortune. By Hannah More. Crown 8vo. 
2 Vols. 10s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799. 


Gcarcety any subject has more generally invited discussion 
\” than that of education; and, as our physical and moral 
well-being is eminently concerned in obtaining just sentiments 
Yespecting it, we wish that we were enabled to compliment 
our fellow-creatures on their clear and rational views of it: 
but, notwithstanding our improvements, it yet remains imper- 
ectly understood. The narrow conceptions and degrading 
prejudices of grown children mislead the rising generation; 
and we proceed, from age to age, displaying a degree of im- 
becility and vice which cannot be deemed natura! to the human 
character. Man, abstractedly considered, is a being to be ad- 
mired, not vilified; he is capable of vast attainments; and 
there is every reason for supposing that he is far from having 
reached the perfection of his nature, either in body or in mind. 
Man in cultivated society incomparably surpasses man in his 
Savage staté: but there are still many errors and vices in 
society which demand and admit a remedy, and the removal 
of which must tend to a farther advancement of his being.— 
In making this remark, we would not be thought to:abet any 
wild and Utopian speculations : but we would encourage every 
reasonable and virtuous effort for the amelioration of hu- 
thanity. 

We wish that the superior as well as the subordinate insti- 
tutions of socicty were more propitious to general virtue, and. 
to that conduct which tends to make man in every condition 
an healthy, rational, moral, and happy animal. In the attain- 
ment of this end, much depends on his education and early 
habits, but not a//. We soon find something in THE WORLD 
which jnfluences us more than any ideas formed in the 
nursery; the school, the college, or in the circle of our family ; 
and, if the principles and practices of this Great Seminary of 
Man be inimical to his improvement, the lectures of the 
ptivate and the academical preceptor will have np powerful 
and important effect, if they prove not absolutely useless. 
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. The instructors of youth, however, must not be discouraged, 
By pradent, combined, and persevering efforts, they may. 
make some impression on the. mass of impiety, profligacy,. and 
folly: but, in these attempts, they: must elevate themselves 
above all little and enervating prejudices, and. must attend to 
the conduct of ‘their own understandings. Let them display 
literature associated with soundness of judgment ; and be am- 
bitious of praise, not from imbeciles who are leaving the world, 
but from the vigorous intellects which are springing to perfec, 
tion under liberal and genial care,’ The trembling coward 
is not less qualified to lead an army into action, than the weak 
and superstitious are to direct the formation of mind. 

Of the purity of Mrs. More’s views, and of the commends 
ableness of her motive in writing these ‘ Strictures on Female 
Education,’ we should think ourselves inexcusable were we to 
entertain any doubt. We have. carefully. perused her remarks, 
and find in them much to,applaud :-but we must candidly 
confess that we cannot bestow on them unalloyed praise. She 
writes with elegance, variety, and ease, and lays down a 
number of excellent rules for the conduct of women: but her 
sentiments appear to us to be too much narrowed by her re- 
ligious system, and the werld seems to be too often viewed by 
her through the mists of—we had almost said—methodism. 

It must be observed that the fair writer does not profess to 
delineate a plan of education for females, but only to furnish 
a few strictures on the existing mode; that she considers in+ 
struction only as it is connected with objects of a moral ard 
religious nature; and that she regards the great business of 
education as being ‘ to communicate knowledge, to form a 
corréct taste and a sound judgment, to resist evil propensities, 
and, above all, to seize the favourable season for infusing 
principles and confirming habits.’ ‘This is a clear and enlarged 
representation of the subject ; and we farther agree with her 
when she says that, ‘in training our daughters, we should 
carefully cultivate intellect, implant religion, and cherish 
modesty :’ (vol. i. p. 6g.) but it concerns us to be under the 
necessity: of adding that some parts of her advice do not, 
in our opinion, comport with £ a correct taste and a sound 
judgment ;’ that her religion is of too rigid a cast for enlight- 
ened society; and that she is not, in our apprehension, justi- 
fied by the Gospel in the views which she exhibits of 
Christianity. | 

It is Mrs. More’s object to discuss ‘ the principles and con 
duct prevalent among women of rank and fortune’; and, in 
order to stimulate their exertions ‘ to raise the depressed tone 
of public morals,’ she advances the maxim that * the general 
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state of civilized society dépends greatly on the sentiments 
and habits of women.’ (Vol. 2. p. 2.), This is an inducement 
to ladies to, put themselves forwards in the great work of 
reformation, and we wish them success: but, in some respects, 
we shoud be desirous of their acting on advice different from 
that which these Strictures furnish. * We donot believe that ‘a 
strong impressiomof the corruption of human naturet is the most 
important quality m an instructor of youth,’ (see vol. %. p. 57.) nor 
perceive the necessity of this lady’s becoming an advocate for 
the devil’s persomality and power (see vol. it. p. 283). Wecould 
not but smile at the writer’s condemnation of baby-balls, as *a 
triple conspiracy against the innocence, the health, and the 
happiness of children ;’ amd at her puritanical objections to in- 
nocent ayocations on the sabbath. Notwithstanding her so- 
lemn remark that ¢ the Gospel rescued the Lord’s day from 
the rigorous bondage of the Jewish sabbath, but never lessened 
the obligation to keep-it holy,’ (vol. i. p. 126,) we find: no 
rule in the Gospel for changing the day, nor any particular di- 
rections for its observance. ‘The generah maxim, ‘¢ ‘Fhe sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the sabbath,” sanctions 
no peculiar austerity. We are left to regulate our observance 
of it by a sense of propriety and decorum; and why should the 
day appointed for the public acknowlegement and adoration of 
the Supreme Being be a day of gloominess and severity, of 
metaphysical and devotional abstraction ? Why may not love to 
God, and innocent social intercourse, be united on the day 
of rest from labour? We are persuaded that Sunday may be 
kept both religiously and cheerfully; while absurd strictness. will 





* In vol. i. p. 48 she objects to restoring a repentant criminal of 
her own sex to. public society, and endeavours to reconcile the fair 
penitent to this rigid decree, by telling her that ¢ she will joyfully 
commute an earthly for an everlasting reprobation :’—but is there 
any necessity for this commutation? Must society be severe that 
Heaven may be merciful? Does Mrs. More believe the story of the 
woman taken in adultery to be genuine? If she does, can she think | 
that our Savjour’s conduct justifies the treatment which she recom- 
mends, respecting those who have unhappily departed from virtue’s 
paths, but are repentant? We are fully aware that there are.niceties 
in this point ; and while we would not maintain one side of the ques-. 
tion without limitations and, distinctions, we think that Mrs. More 
supports the other side with a decision too comprehensive and unre- 
stricted. 

. t+ Mrs. More seems to be a pupil of Mr. Wilberforce on this sub- 
ject. She quotes texts: of Scripture to prove this doctrine, but 
which ‘bear no relation to it: viz. that ‘ foolishness is bound up in 
the heart of a child;?” and our Lord’s reproof to: Peter, “ thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of man.’’ 
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render our sabbaths the most uncomfortable and most unwele 
come days of our lives. T1963 3 | 
We apprehend that there is much truth in Mrs. More’s ob- 
servation (Vol. i. p, 73), * that, in all polished countries, an 
entice devotedness to the fine arts has been one grand source of 
the corruption of women.’ The whole time of a young lady is 
now consumed either in the acquisition or in the display:of 
what are termed accomplishments; and she seems to regard the 
end of existence as being to shine rather than to be useful. * I€ 
(says the author) the life of a young lady formerly too much re- 
sembled the life of a confectioner, it now too much resembles 
that of an actress.’ This is a fatal extreme for female domes- 


tic virtue, and the sphere for the display of female virtue is the 
domestic circle. : 


‘ The profession of ladies, to which the bent of their instruction 
should’ be turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers, and ‘mis- 
tresses of families. They should be therefore trained with a view to 
these several conditions, and be furnished with a stock of ideas, and 
principles, and qualifications ready to be applied and appropriated, 
as occasion may demand, to each of these respective situations : 
for though the arts which merely embellish life must claim admiration ; 
yet when a man of sense comes to marry, it is acompanion whom he 
wants, and not an artist. It is not merely a creature who can paint, 
aud play, and dress, and dance; it is a being who can comfort and 
counsel him; one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, and judge, 
and discourse, and discriminate ; one who can assist him in his af- 


fairs, lighten his cares, sooth his sorrows, strengthen his principles, 
and educate his children.’ 


These observations must be admired by all who feel the im- 
portance of the female sex. It is certainly the duty of mothers 
to superintend the education of their daughters; and, perhaps, 
if this were more geneially done, and daughters were only al- 
lowed to attend day-schools for the purpose of acquiring accome 
plishments, they would not be so frequently educated above 
their station in life ; and the mind of a reputable tradesman’s 
child would not be filled with notions of pride, caught by 
associating with the daughters of the great and the fashionable. 
According to Mrs. More, however, mothers should be educated 
by some Divine, before they can be qualified for the religious 
instruction of their children. She advises the mother to read a 
course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer; and to require that 
the child should furnish, by her answers, a considerable part of 
the commentary. Surely this would be a very strange requisi- 
tion! It is however consistent with recommending the perusal 
of Butler’s Analogy, while she disclaims the design of making 
scholastic ladies. 
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Though we cannot profess ourselves warm admirers of Mrs, 
More’s theological lectures, her views of life and manner$.are 
often excellent. If we.do not approve every thing in the 
chapter on Jufluence, it is on the whole highly commendable; 
and ‘we were particularly pleased with her delineation of pro- 


priety (vol. i. p.6). 


« Propricty is to a woman what the great’ Roman critic says 
action is to an orator: it is the “first, the second, the third requic 
dite: A,woman may. be knowing, active, witty, and amusing ; but 
without, propriety. she,cannot be amiable. Propriety is the centre in 
which all the lines of ,duty and of agreeableness meet. It is to chae 
racter what proportion is to figure, and grace to attitude. , It does 
not depend on any one perfection; but it is the result of general 
excellence, It shows itself by a regular, orderly, undeviating course ; 
and never starts from its sober orbit into any splendid eccentricities ; 
for it would be ashamed of such praise as it might extort by an 
aberrations, from its proper path. It renounces all commendation but 
what is characteristic; and I would make it the criterion ‘of true 
taste, right principle, and genuine feeling, in a woman, whether she 
yould be less:touched with all the flattery of romantic and exaggerated 
panegyrie, than with,that beautiful picture of correct and elegant 
propriety, which Milton draws of our first mother, when he deli 
Neates : 


-66.'Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions.”’ 


' ‘The chapters also in vol. ti. on Conversation and on Sensis 
bility deserve more than common praise. ‘The following ex« 
tract from the former will speak for itself ; 


¢. To place a just remark, hazarded by the diffident, in the most 
adyantageous point ef view; to call the attention of the inattentive 
to the observation of one, who, though of much worth, is perhaps of 
little. note; these are requisites for conversation, less brilliant, but 
far. more valuable, than the power of exciting bursts of laughter by 
the brightest wit, or of extorting admiration by the most poignant 

éallies. | 
“ ¢ For wit is of all the qualities of the female mind that which 
requires the severest castigation ; yet the temperate exercise of this 
fascinating quality throws an additional lustre round the character of 
dm amiable woman ; for to manage with discreet modesty a dangerous 
talent, confers a higher praise than can be claimed fy those in whom 
the absence of the talent takes away the temptation to misemploy it. 
But to women, wit is a peculiarly perilous possession, which nothing 
short of the sobermindedness of Christianity can keep in orders 
Intemperate wit craves admiration as its natural aliment,; it lives on 
flattery as its daily bread. The professed wit is a hungry beggar 
that subsists on the éxtorted alms of perpetual panegyric ; and, hike 
the vulture in the Grecian fable, its appetite increases by indulgence, 
Simple truth and sober approbat.on become tasteless and insipid o 
the 
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the palate, daily vitiated by the delicious poignancies of exaggerated 


commendation. ope Ye. 
¢ But if it be true that some women are-too apt to affect bril-’ 
Tiancy and display in their own discourse, and to undetvalue the more: 
humble pretensions of less showy characters; it’must be confessed 
also, that some of more ordinary abjlities are now and then guilty°of 
the opposite error, and foolishly affect to value themselves om not: 
making use of the understanding they really possess: They exhibit: 
no small satisfaction in ridiculing women of high intellectual endow-: 
ments, while they exclaim with much affected humility, and much: 
real envy, that * they are thankful ¢hey are not geniuses.”? Nowy 
though one is glad to hear gratitude expressed on any occasion, yet: 
the want of sense is really no such great mercy to be thankful for 5. 
and it would indicate a better spirit, were they to pray to be enabled. 
to make a right use of the moderate understanding they possess,: 
than to expose with a too visible pleasure’ the imaginary or real 
defects of their more shining acquaintance. Women of the brightest 
faculties should not only ** bear those faculties meekly,’’ but con- 
sider it as no derogation, cheerfully to fulfil those humbler duties: 
which make up'the business of common life, always taking into the 
account the higher responsibility attached to higher gifts. While 
women of lower attainments should exert to the utmost such abili-’ 
lities as Providence has assigned them; and while they should not 
deride excellencies which are above their reach, they should’ not 
despond at an inferiority which did not depend on themselves ; nor, 
because God has denied them ten talents, should they forget that 
they are equally responsible for the one he has allotted them, but 


set about devoting that one with humble diligence to the glory of 
the Giver.’ 


On the subject of Senszbility, the female world certainly 


stands in need of a lecture. Part of that which Mrs. M. has 
given we shall transcribe : 


« Notwithstanding all the fine theories in prose and verse to which 
this topic has given birth, it will be found that very exquisite sensi- 
bility contributes so little to happiness, and may yet be made to cons 
tribute so much to usefulness, that it may, perhaps, be considered as 
pestowed for an exercise to the possessor’s own virtue, and as a keén 
instrument with which he may better work for the good of ‘others. 

« Women of this cast of mind are less careful to avoid the charge 
of unbounded extremes, than to escape at all events the imputation 
of insensibility. ‘They are little alarmed at the danger of exceeding, 
though terrified at the suspicion of coming short of what they take to 
be the extreme point of feeling. They will even resolve to prove the 
warmth of their sensibility, though at the expence of their judge 
ment, and sometimes also of their justice. Even when they earnestly 
‘desire to be and to do right, they are apt to employ the wrong instru- 
ment to accomplish the right end. They employ the passions to 
do the work of the judgment ; forgetting, or not. knowing, “that the 
passions wee not given us to be used in the search and discovery df 
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truth, which is the office of a cooler and~more discrimitiating 

faculty; but that they were given to animate us to warmer zeal in 
the pursuit and practice of truth, when the judgment shall have 
pointed out what zs truth. ! 

‘ Through this natural warmth, which they have been justly told 
is so pleasing, but which, perhaps, they have not been told will be 
continually exposing them to peril and to suffering, their joys and 
sorrows are excessive, Of this extreme irritability," as was before 
remarked, the’ illeeducated learn to boast as if it were an indication 
of superiority of soul, instead of labouring to restrain it as the ex- 
cess of a temper which ceases to be interesting when it is no longer 
under the control of the governing faculty. It is misfortune enough 
to be bora more liable to suffer and to sin, from this conformation 
of mind; it is too much to allow its unrestrained indulgence; it is 
still worse to be proud of so misleading a quality. i 

‘ Flippancy, impetudsity, resentment, and violence of spirit, grow 
out of this disposition, which will be rather promoted than corrected, 
by the system of education on which we have been animadverting ; 
in which system, emotions are too early and too much excited, and 
tastes and feelings are considered as too exclusively making up the 
whole of the female character; in which the judgment is little 
exercised, the reasoning powers are seldom brought into action, and 
self-knowledge and self-denial scarcely included, 

¢ The propensity of mind which we are considering, if unchecked, 
lays its possessors open to unjust prepossessions, and exposes them to 
all the danger of unfounded attachments, In early youth, not only 
love, but friendship, at first sight, grows out of an ill-directed sen- 
sibility ; and in afterlife, women under the powerful influence of this 
temper, conscious that they have much to be borne with, are toa 
readily inclined to select-for their confidential connections, Mexible 
and flattering companions, who will indulge and perhaps admire 
their faults, rather than firm and honest friends, who will reprove 
and would assist in curing them. We may adopt it as a general 
maxim, that an obliging, weak, yielding, complaisant friend, full 
of small attentions, with little religion, little judgment, and much 
natural acquiescence and civility, is a most dangerous, though gene- - 
rally a too much desired confidante : she sooths the indolence, and 
gratifies the vanity of her friend, by reconciling her to her own faults, 
while she neither keeps the understanding nor the virtues of that 
friend.in exercise. These obsequiaus qualities are the “ soft green”? 
on which the soul loves to repose itself, But it is not a refreshing 
ot a wholesome repose: we should not select, for the sake of pre- 
gent eases a soothing flatterer, who will lull us into a pleasing obli- 
vion of our failings, but a friend, who, valuing our soul’s health 
above our immediate comfort, will rouse us from torpid indulgence ta 
animation, yigilance, and virtue,’ 

- ‘We should gladly make farther extracts, from the Sketch of 
phe Female. Character, and Comparative View of the Sexes, from 
the chapters on the Modern Habits of Fashionable Life, on Dis- 
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sipation, and on the Duty and Efficacy of Prayer * ; but we must 
content ourselves with the specimens which we have already 
exhibited. 

In making our departing bow to this lady, with our ac- 
knowlegements for her good intentions, and our testimon 
to the abilities which she has manifested, we are compelled to 
lament that there should be so poor a prospect of her moral 
and religious admonitions having any great effect on the fashion- 
able part of society, to which she has chiefly devoted them, 
We have indeed heard, with pleasure, of the extensive circu- 
Jation which these volumes have attained : but the great world, 
as it is called, while it will crowd to hear a popular preacher, 
or will rapidly purchase a moral work of which every one 
talks, is but slightly impressed by the serious admonition of 
either; and it confers a sanction even on immoralities, which 
defies the strictures of the under or vulgar world. By the opera- 
tion of pride and splendid emulation among the rich and noble, 
virtue will be continually outraged; and the vices of extreme 
luxury and dissipation will probably continue deaf to remone 
gstrance, and must work their own cure. 





Art. XII. The History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, compiled 
from the Manuscripts of Huntbach, Loxdale, Bishop Lyttleton, 
and other Collections of Dr. Wilkes, the Rev. T. Field, &c. &c. 
Including Erdeswick’s Survey of the County ; and the approved 
Parts of Dr. Plot’s Natural History. The Whole brought down 
to the present Time; interspersed with Pedigrees, and Anecdotes 
of Families, Observations on Agriculture, Commerce, Mines, and 
Manufactories; and illustrated with a very full and correct new 
Map of the County, Agri Staffordiensis Icon, and numerous other 
Plates. By the Rev. Stebbing Shaw, B. D. F. A.S. and Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Containing the antient 
and modern History of Thirty Parishes, in the Hundred of Oflow, 
arranged geographically, with an Appendix of the most curious 
Charters, &e. Illustrated with sixty-two Copper-plates, and a 
copious Index. Folio. Fine Paper, 4]. 12s. 6d. Common, 
gl. 10s. Boards. Nichols, Robson, &c. 


"T° write a county history, such as county histories in out 
times have been, is anenterprize for which few men have the 
requisite ability, courage, perseverance, and leisure. It is reason- 
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* We particularly recommend to general attetttion. Mrs. More’s 
remarks on the ¢ pernicious attempts, in courses of Education, of 
making Short Cuts to Knowledge ;’ for, as she very justly remarks, ‘we 


must purchase knowledge by paying the fair and lawful price 6f time’ 


and industry,’—* nor is there any idle way to acquisitions really worth 
tg name.’ Vol. ii. p. 156, 
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able, therefore, that he who engages in a cémpilement of thig: 
kind:should teedive froth the public that indulgence and: sup- 
port, which so laborious and expensive an undertaking has the’ 
fairest claim to receive. ‘This observation applies perfectly to 
Mr. Shaw; whose history of Staffordshire, ‘of which the first 
volume is now before us, if conducted ‘throughout with the 
same indefatigable industry and res¢arch which he has: here 
manifested, will be well entitled to rank with the most respect- 
able productions of that desctiption. 

- In +791, Mt-Shaw commenced this work; * led (as he tells 
us) by an inherent fondness, heightened by casual circum- 
stances, for delineating the face of nature, and rescuing the 
swemory of past ages’from the dust scattered over it by time? 
‘His first precursor in a work of this kind was Sampson’ Erdes~ 
wick, Esq. son of Hugh Erdeswick of Brazen-Nose College, in’ 
¥§ 53-43 who, in 1593, wrote ** * 4 Short View or Survey of 
Stafordshire.”—This munuscript work falling into the hands of 
Mr. Chetwynd, (Mr. Erdeswick’s executor,) together with the 
additional collections of Mr. Ferrers of Baddesley, and of Wil- 


} fiam Burton the Leicestershire’ historiat, besides very large 


materials of his own, they. were all unhappily lost on the re- 
pairing of Ingestre-hall: but they were again discovered at 
Fnpestre ; and Mr. Shaw, ‘having been favoured with the use 
of them by Col. Talbot and the Rev..G. Talbot, has made very 
liberal use of them in this compilation, They consist of two 
folio volumes, one containing copies of all the records ofthe 
Chetwynd family, with a-variety of elegant drawings; the 
other, a clear and concise account of most of the parishes, with 
pedigrees of families in the hundred of Pyrchill. Dr. Plot’s 
Natural History of Staffordshire, published by subscription in 
#686 ; and the manuscripts of Mr. Huntbach of Featherstone, 
consisting of valuable church notes, extracts from old records, 
pedigrees,, and several regular histories of parishes, and which 
were the ground-work of Dr. Wilkes’s collection; have also 
been in the hands of Mr.Shaw. Dr. Plot, indeed, furnishes 
almost all the natural history which is to be found in this 
volume ; and the other papers, which have been incorporated 
with Dr. Wilkes’s history, form the substance of the intro- 
dtiction; which consists of a general history (as distinguished 
ftom the local history of particular parishes, &c.) of Stafford. 
shire, from the earliest times. ‘These, together with thirteen 
folio volumes of Staffordshire AZSS., containing transcripts of 
ali the antient deeds, court-rolis, &c. belonging to the great 
barony of Stafford, collected by Henry Lord Stafford; and a 
collection by Mr. Loxdale, vicar of Leek, in 1735; constitute 
the principal public sources from which the materials . Mr. 
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Shaw’s work are drawn.—-To privaté individuals, who have 
lent him means of original information, he professes to owe 
very liberal obligations, which he enumerates in his preface. 

By these aids, Mr. Shaw has been enabled to give, in this his 
first volume, (a very large folio, ) an account of almost every itich 
of ground, and every individual house, church, tombstone, and 
epitaph, in the hundred of Offow. The tenure of the lands, 
the customs of manors, the pedigree of every family of note, 
an account of the principal persons whom they have produced, 
a minute detail of the history and a description of every public 
edifice and well-known mancr-house, are given with unwearied 
circumstantiality; the natural productions and manufactures 
have their share of notice, though indeed they bear but a 
small proportion to the other contents of the volume; and the 
whole is enriched with numerous engravings, some of which 
(the contribution of individuals to the work) are executed in a 
style of considerable elegance, while others have certainly but 
little claim to praise. . 7 i 

Subjoined to the General History of Staffordshire, we have 
its Natural History ; im which is given a description of its 
climate, rivers, zoology, indigenous plants, and mineralogy 5 
and here we meet with a minute and curious account of the 
coal-mines of this county, taken from the mineralogy of the 
South-west of Staffordshire communicated to the author by 
James Weir, Esq.—From this valuable paper we wished to have 
given an extract, by which our mineralogical readers would 
doubtless have been entertained: but the detail would have led 
us. beyond our proper limits. 

The general and natural history of the county having been 
fully treated in this introductory part of the work, the author 
proceeds, in his laborious accumulation of materials, to eluci- 
date the local and particular history of individual towns, 
parishes, and hamlets ; and here the antiquary, the naturalist, 
and the student of English history, will frequently meet with 
topics that will interest him: but the natives and inhabitants 
of Staffordshire will chiefly profit by the labours of Mr. Shaw in 
this portion of his work.— ‘To such readers, almost every thing 
which is here found must afford useful or entertaining 
information ;—-every page will enable them to combine the 
present with the past state of some favourite haunt; and will 
introduce them to a still more intimate familiarity with scenes 
in which they have passed their youth or their manhood. 
Sometimes they will be taught to reverence and admire the 
simple virtues of their remote ancestry, and sometimes beled to 
smile at the eccentricity and whim of their modes and customs. 
Perhaps they will find these latter most strongly exemplified in 
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the odd-tenures by which their lands were holden: We have 
a striking instance of this under the head of WuicHNor in 
this volume, where Mr. Shaw gives at length a copy of that 
part of the grant made by John of Gaunt to Philip’de Somer. 
ville Duke of Lancaster, of some manors, on certain very pecu~ 
liar conditions; one of which was that mentioned in the 
vilith vol. of the Spectator relating to the Flitch of Bacon. 
The following extract on that subject was taken from an 
antient parchment-roll written in Henry VII,’s time, when it 
was put into English (says Mr. Shaw). from a like roll in 
French written in the reign of Edward III. 


“¢ Nevertheless, the said Sir Philip shall fynd, meyntienge and ‘sus- 
teigne one bacon flyke hanging in his halle at Wichnore redy arrayde 
all times of the yere hott in Lent to be given to everyche mane or 
womane married aftey the daye and yere mg there mariage be passed ; 
and to be gyven to everyche mane of religion, archbishop, bishop, 
prior, or other religious; and to everyche priest after the yere and 
daye of their profession finished or of their dignity reseyyed, in forme 
following : whensoever that ony such byfore named wyll come for to 
enquire for the baconne, in theire owne persone or by ony other for 
them, they shall come to the bayliff¢ or to the porter of the lordship of 
Wichnovre; and shall say to them in the mannere as enshewethe— 
«¢ Bavliffe, or porter, I do you too knowe that I come for myselfe 
(or, if he be come for ony other, shewing for whome he deimaunde} 
to demaunde one baconne flyke hanging in the halle of the lord of 
Whichnovre, after the forme thereunto belonging 5” after which’ 
relacioun, the bayliffe or porter shall assigne a daye unto him upon 
promise by his feythe to retourne and with him to bring tweyne of 
his neighbours. And in the meyn time, the said bayliffe shall take 
with him tweyne of the freeholders of the lordshipe of Whichenovre; 
and they three shall go to the manour of Rudlowe belonging to 
Robert Knyghtleye ; and there shall somon the preseid Knyghtleye, 
or his bayliffe, commanding him to be redy at Whichenovre, the 
day appoynted, at pryme ef the day wythe his caryage; that 
is to saye a horse and a saddylle, a sakke and a pryke, for 
to convey and carye the said baconne and corne a jourtiee owtt of 
the countee of Stafford at his costages. And then the said bayliffe 
shall, with the sayd freeholders, somon all the tennants of the sayd 
manoir to be redy at the day appoynted at Whichenovre, for to doo 
and perform the services which they gwe to the baconne. And at 
the day assygned all such as oue services to the baconne shall be 
redy at the gate of the manoir of Whichenovre from the sonne 
rysinge-to none, attending and awatyng for the comyng of hym that 
fetcheth the buconne.. And when he 1s comyn, there shal! be deli- 
vered to. hym and hys fellowys, chapeletts, and to all those whych 
shall be there to doe their seryices dew to the baconne. And they 
shall tede the seid demandant wythe trompes and tabours and other 
manner of mynstralseye to the halle door, where he shall fynde the 
lord of Whichenovre, or hjs steward, redy to deliver the baconne in - 
this snanner—” : 
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¢¢ Fle shall enquere of hym whiche demandeth the baconne, yf he 
have broughte tweyne of hys neghbors with hym,. Whyche must 
answer *¢ they be here redy,”’ and then the steward shall cause theese 
two neighbours to swere, yf the said demandaunt be a weddyt man, or 
have be a man weddyt, and yf sythe hys mariage one yere and a day 
be passed ; and yf he be'a freeman or villeyn. And yf his seid 
neghbours make othe that he hath for hym all thies three poynts 
rehersed, then shall the baconne be take down, and broghte to the 
halle-dore ; and shall there be layed uponne half a quarter of wheate, 
and uponne one other of rye. And he that demandeth the baconne 
shall kneele upon his knee, and shall hold his right hande uponne a 
boke, which boke shall be layed above the baconne and the corne, 
and shall make othe in this manere—”’ 

“ Here ye, Sir Philip de Somerville, lord of Whichenovre, mayn- 
tener and gyver of this baconne, that I A. sithe I wedded B. my 
wyfe, and sythe [ had her ig -my kepyng, and at my wylle, by a yer 
and a day after our mariage, I wod not have chaunged for none 
other, farer ne fowler, rycher ne powrer, ne for nore other descended 
of greater lynage, slepyng ne wakyng, at nootyme. Aind yf the sayd 
3. were sole, and I sole, ] wolde take her to be my wyfe, before all the 
-wymen in the worlde of what coadicions soever they be, good orevylle, 
as help me God and hys seyntis and thys fleshe and all fleshes—” 

‘© And hys neghbors shall make othe that they trust verily he hath 
said truly ; and yff it be founde by his neghbors, beforenamed,. that 
he be a freeman, there shall be delyvered hym half a quarter of 
wheate and a cheese; and yf he be a villeyn, he shall have half a 
quarter of rye without cheese. And them shall Knyghtleye, the lord of 
Rudlowe be called forto carry all theis thynges afore-rchersed ; and the 
seid corne shall be layd uponne horse and the-zaconne above ytt ;,and 
he to whom the baconne apperieigneth shall ascend upon his horse, 
and shall take the chtese before hym, if h¢ have a horse; and yf he 
have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall cause hym to have one 
horse and sadyH to such tyme as he be passed hys lordshippe; and 
so shalle they depart the manoir of Whichnovre with the corne and 
the baconne, tofore him that hath won it, with trompetts, tabouretts, 
and other manoir of mynstralce ; and all the free-tenants of Whiche- 
novre shall conduct hym to be passed the lordshippe of Whiche- 
novre, and then shail they all retorne except hym to whom apper- 
teigneth to make the caryage and journey without the countye of 
Stafford at the costys of his lord of Whichenovre.’”* 

« And yf the seid Robert Knyghtleye do not cause the baconne 
and corne to be conveyed as is rehersed, the lord of Wychnovre shall 
do it to be caryed, and shall distreigne the said Robert Knyghtley 
for his default for one hundred shillings, in his manoir of Rudlowe, 
and shall kepe the distress so takyn yrreplevisable.” 


The most noted place of which we have an account in this, 
volume is the city of Lichfield; and it accordingly occupies 
a space of an hundred and twenty-seven pages, in which we 
find a sketch of its antient history. It is des¢ribed as being 
purely of Saxon origin, and of course unknown in the times of 


the 
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the Britons and the Romans; and it is said that, for a lon 
period subsequent to the Norman Conquest, it continued to be 
a village, but that even in this mean and low state it received 
great honours from many of the Saxon kitigs. Its celebrated 
cathedral is treated at great Jength; and every circumstance 
connected with its history, its monuments, its epitaphs, its 
bishops, its deans, and its prebends, is most minutely detailed. 
‘To the majority of readers, these topics cannot be very inte- 
resting, however important they may be to the inhabitants of 
Lichfield. Those, therefore; who wish for information on 
this head, we must refer to the work itself. 

Of the remarkable men whom Lichfield has produced, the 
most celebrated is the late Dr. Samuel Johnson ; of whose life 
and character a sketch is here given, selected very judiciously 
from the voluminous accounts which have been already published 
by his friends. Nothing new occurs in it to lay before our 
readers: but an epitaph written by him for the tomb of his 


parents, who are buried in St. Michael’s Church, Lichfield, 
may be thought worth notice: 


‘hk. &.z 
‘ MicHaet Jounson: 

¢ Vir impavidus, constans, animosus, periculorum immemor, laborum 
patientissimus ; fiducia Christiand fortis fervidusque ; , Paterfamilias 
apprime strenuus : Bibliopola admodum peritus ; mente et libris et negociis 
exculta ; animo ita firmo, ut, rebus adversis diu conflictatus, nec sibt nee 
suis defuerit. Lingua sic temperata, ut ei nihil quod qures vel pias vel 
castas lesisset, aut dolor vel voluptas unquamexpresserit. Natus Cubleia, 
in agro Derbiensi anno MDCLVI, obit MDCCXXXI. 
_ “ Apposita est Sara conjux, antiqud Fordorum gente oriunda; quam 
domi sedulam, foris paucis notam, nulli molestam, mentis acumine et judicii 
subtilitate pracellentem ; altis multum, sibi parum indulgeniem: /Eternitati 
semper attentam, omne fere Virtutis nomen commendavit. Nata Nortenia 
Regis, in agro Vigorniensi, anno MDCLXIX, obit MDCCLIX. 

“ Cum Natlmnaele illorum filio, qui natus MDCCXII, cum vires et 
animi &§ corporis multa pollicerentur, obitt anno MDCCXXXVII, vitam 


brevem pia morte finivit.”? 


o 


In reading this tumulary composition of a critic, who was 
himself so fastidious in his remarks on the productions of others 
in compositions of this kind, we cannot but observe how flat 
and how ambiguous is the praise with which the genius of- 
Johnson honoured his progenitors. The /aborum patientissimus, 
when applied to the country tradesman *, can mean little else 
than a patient drudge :—his paterfamilias strenuus perhaps con- 
veys no very precise idea, unless that of a bustling housekeeper ;. 


rs 





* We mean no reflection on Dr. Johnson’s father, who was a 
reputable book-binder. 
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and his ‘ mente negociis exculté” suggests the pacers what 


polish could the mind of a shop-keeper derive from the trivial 
if not mean ayocations {negoctis) which exclusively must have 
been his lot ?—The panegyric on the mother seems to be stilt 
flatter than that on his father. The domi sedu'am, foris paucis 
notam, nulli molestam, the good woman. who minded her 
business at homé,-was no gadder, and did nobody any harm,” 
ossessed virtues which are so trite and so humble, that even 
the style of Johnson writing in.a dead language could not 
dignify the encomium.— What then could have been the motive, 
or what proof does it afford of sound judgment; to blazon such 
virtues in persons in such stations, on marble, and in a classical 
language ? 4 
Of the other men of eminence who were born in this city, the 
most worthy of note are William de Lichfield, who became 
rector of All-Hallows the Great in Thames-street, and died 
in 1447, leaving behind him (at fides penes autorem) 3083 
sermons of his qwn writing; Fflias Ashmole, who presented 
to the University of Oxford, in’I679, the celebrated collection 
of curiosities and manuscripts which are still preserved by that 
learned body in the “ Afuseum Ashmeleanum, schola naturalist 
historia offcina chymica ;” and Dr.'Thomas Newton, late Bishop 
of Bristol. Of this latter gentleman, we transcribe the sketch 
given by Mr. Shaw : 


¢ Thomas Newton, late Lord Bishop of Bristol, and Dean of St. 
Paul’s, London, was born in this city January 1, 1707. His father, 
John Newton, was a brandy merchant, who by his industry and in- 
tegrity, —— acquired a competent fortune, retired from business 
some years before his death. 

‘ Bishop Newton received the first part of his education in the 
free grammar school of this city—a school which he observes, had at 
all times sent forth several persons of note and eminence, from Bishop 
Smalridge and Mr. Woollaston, to Dr. Johnson and Mr. Garrick. 

‘ From Lichfield, he was removed to Westminster-school in 1717, 
where he continued six years, five of which he passed in the college. 
He afterward went to Cambridge, and entered at Trinity College. 
Here he resided eight months in each year till he had taken his Ba- 
chelor of Arts degree. Being chosen fellow of his college, he went 
afterwards to settle in London. He was ordained Deacon in De- 
cember 1729, and Priest in the February following. 

‘ At his first setting out in his ministry he was curate at St. 
George’s Hanover-square ; and continued for several years assistant 
preacher to Dr. Trebeck. His first preferment was that of reader 
and afternoon-preacher at Grosvenor-chapel, in South-Audiey-street. 
This introduced him to the family of Lord Tyreonnel. 

‘ In the spring of 1744 he was, through the interest of his great 
friend and patron the Earl of Bath, presented to.the rectory of St. 
Mary-le-Bow.—In the year following he took his doctar’s degree. «x 
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‘ In 1747 he married his first wife, a daughter of Dr. Trebecte, 
She died in 1754; and in Sept. 1761. he married the widow of the 
Rev. —— Hand, an illegitimate daughter of John Lord Viscount 
Lisburne. In the same month, he kissed the king’s hand for his. 
Bishopric. Previous to which appointment he was lecturer of St, 
George’s Hanover-square, Prebendary of Westminster, and Dean 
of Salisbury. 7 : 

¢ In 1764 Bishop Newton was offered the primacy of Ireland, 
which he modestly refused. . 

¢ From the year 1769, to his death, ill. health was althost his cone 
stant companion ; and onthe 14th of February 1782, this traly good 
man expired without a sigh, or the least visible emotion, his counte- 
nance still retaining the same placid appearance which was so pecu- 
liar to him when alive. 


¢ He was author of Discourses on the Prophecies, and many other 
valuable works*.”’ = - 

Had Mr. Shaw reckoned Gatrick among the Lichfield 
heroes, we should have found in his story something more in- 
teresting even than the Memoirs of the Bishop afferd us: but 
Garrick, according to Mr. Shaw, was not a Lichfieldian+; 
and he therefore gives no farther information respecting that ce- 
lebrated man, than what is connected with the epitome of 
Johnson’s life. He however obliges us with the elegant epi- 
taph written for the tablet beneath his bust in Lichfield cas 
thedral by Miss Seward; which was composed, says Mr 
Shaw, at the earnest request of Dr. V——=: but the present 
ill-chosen prose inscription was preferted, though by whom 
selected is not known. The following is the epitaph by Miss 
Seward : 

«© While o’er this marble, bends thy pensive eyes 
Here, stranger, breathe the tributary sigh ! 
Beneath these groves their Garrick nurs’d the art 
That reign’d resistless o’er each feeling heart ; 
And here those virtues dawn’d whose power benign 
Bids Hope for him celestial palms entwine. 
Oft has his bounty, with pervading ray, 
Chas’d the dark cloud from want’s tempestuous day ; 
And oft his silence, generous as his aid, 
Hid from the world the noblest part he play’d.” 

The last lines of this epitaph do credit to Miss Seward ‘== 
but it does still more honour to Mr. Garrick that the idea, 
which they express, is not the creation of the peet’s fancy, but 
the dictate of strict truth. 





* The Bishop’s edition of Milton’s poetical works surely ought 
. not to be passed over in silence. 


+ Mr. Garrick was born at Hereford, but was always, considered 
asa Lichfield man. 
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Of a work containing sucha multiplicity of variotis matter 
4s occurs'iif a county history, it were idle to attempt to give a 
competent idea by extracts :—let” it suffice, thetefore, to in- 
form the reader, in addition to what we have already said of this 
publication, that whatever he may wish to learn’ of any given 
spot in Oflow Hundred, (to which this volume is confined,) 
or of the general history of the county, he will. most probably 
find here.—He will also meet in the commencement with 
"some curious: fac similes of passages in Domesday Book, with an 
explanation of its terms; and, in the end, with a curious collec- 
tion of lettérs of Sir Ralph Sadler, and Secretary Walsingham, 
written during the period of Queen Mary’s confinement in 


Tutbury castle, and relating to the situation of that unhappy 
princess. s 

.Among,the materials not necessarily connected with the 
great business of the work, and which are here introduced as 
embellishments, is an elegant poem from the pen’ of Miss 
Seward, addressed to Mr. Lister of Lichfield; in which, be- 
sides abusing the Reviewers, (who, alas! but too often provoke 
the genus irritabile uatum,) she commemorates many literary and 
poetical characters who have given distinction to that, city. 
_ Persuading Mr. Lister to tempt his muse, notwithstanding the 
many discouraging circumstances which surround the poet, 
she says: 
*¢ Yet oft, for candid friends, persuade 
Thy muse to warble in this shade. 

Its gales have been inur’d to spring, 

With notes Aonian on their wing. 

‘© Ah! witness many a sparkling rhyme 

By Garrick rung in tuneful chime: 

?Ere yet on Britain’s stage he shone, 

And shar’d the wreath his Shakespear won. 

And witness Johnson’s loftier strains, 

Proud glory of his native plains ; 

And their’s the learn’d * and lucky pair, 

Ordain’d to fill the Prelate chair ; 

For modest Green in Lichfield grove, 

With Newton strung his lute to love : 

And many a muse delighted shed 

Her myrtle on each rival head ; 
, ?Ere yet the mitre’s envied round 
Their brows with graver honours bound. 

“ Witness the bright, the jocund powers 
That gave to wit the social hours ; 


' 





. © * Dr. Green and Dr. Newton, afterward Bishops of Lincoln 
and Bristol.’ . | ' 
Ray. Dec. 1799. Gg - +32. When, 
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When, as their festal influence glow’d, 
Each prompt idea, while it flow’d, 
Thy fancy ting’d with brilliant dyes, 
Ingenious and ingenuous Vyse *. 


‘¢ Witness the wef that still engage 


Poetic eyes on Dodsley’s page ; 

Meek Davies + thine, whise feeling mind 
Was by each Christian grace refin’d ; 
Whilst purest rays of Delian fire, 

Shed living lustre o’er thy lyre.” — 

‘© With vigorous mind, whose efforts bend 
Where Science, widening bounds extend ; 
That ductile to his earnest gaze, 

Expand before its potent rays ; 

And whose so seldom-erring art 

Averts or blunts the mortal dart, 

Relaxing from severer toil, 

Here Darwin t won the muse’s smile ; , 
Fram’d in these bowers the splendid rhyme 
Of brightest glow and richest chime ; 

Still nervous though it still retains, 

The Leonine and-Runic chains ; 

And ne’er, O Bard, their power disclaim, 
For thou canst gem each link they frame.” 


We shall be happy to pay due attention to the continuation of 
this valuable account of Staffordshire, when another volume 


shall appear. | aie Wall e 
Art. XIII. Mr. Kirkman’s Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin, 


Esquire. 


> [Art. concluded from p. 112.) 


I* the year 1767, Macklin returned from Dublin to London, 
with a determination to end his days in the English capital. 
On his arrival, he immediately entered into an agreement with 
the managers of Covent-Garden Theatre; and on the 28th of 
November he broyght out his True-born Irishman, under the 
new title of The Irish fine Lady. ‘This was its first representa- 
tion in London. The several parts were very strongly cast ; 
yet it is allowed by his 7 Papin who in the first volume had 
‘already spoken pretty: fully concerning the merits of this 
piece,’ that 














« * The late Rev. Arch-Deacon of Lichfield. Epigrams and 
gay ballads of exquisite spirit flowed ex tempore from his lips, but he 


declined publishing them.’ 
¢ +. Late Dr. Davies, Canon of Lichfield.’ 


¢ +,Dr. Darwin, author of Botanic Garden—inhabitant of Lich- 
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ficld from 1757 to 1781.” 
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¢ Tt is rather'too long, and calculated only for the meridian of 
Dublin, where it was repeatedly performed with great approbation ; 
and where several local witticisms, which it contains, particularly. of 
a political nature, contributed greatly to its success. Here, how- 
ever, it was so universally condemned, that Mr. Macklin, at the end 


of the representation, thought it necessary to make the following 
apology to the audience : 


‘s T,adies and Gentlemen, 


— € Tam very sensible, that there are several passages in this. Piece 
which deserve to be reprobated, and I assure you, that they shall 
never offend your ears again.” , 

¢ As soon as Mr. Macklin had finished this address, the audience 
testified their approbation of his determination, by loud and reite- 


rated plaudits. ‘The Farce was immediately withdrawn, and has not 


been performed since.’ 


After this concession, nearly 30 pages are expended in 
blackening the memory of the late Mr. Colman: but to revive 
theatrical quarrels, and relate only the provocations received 
on one side, at the distance of so many years from the trans 
action, can be of no use but to fill the author’s book. What- 
ever were Mr. Colman’s faults, as their effects at the time 
can now have no power of injuring either the public or indivi- 
duals, we think that, without the exercise of great Christian 
charity, the humane and merciful Pagan axiom, De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, ought to have saved his memory from this attack, 
With Mr. Kirkman, however, the precept is to operate only in 
favour of Macklin. ‘Throughout the work, he has exalted his 
hero at the expence of Garrick, Quin, Barry, Colman, 
Mossop, &c. : | 

When we reached the end of the first volume, we were 
unable to divine whence materials for a second could be sup- 
plied: but, to our surprize, we found 200 pages occupied 
wile a circumstantial account of a trial. Previously to this 


detail, however, the author tells us, with great truth and pro- 
priety, that 


‘ In the year 1768 many events took place, which proved highly 
distressing to the Drama. That excellent Actress, Mrs. Pritchard, 
died in the fifty-eighth year of her age; and Mr. O’Brien left the 
staze. This Gentleman, Mr. Macklin has declared, was the only 
Actor who ever filled the Parts of Mr. Wilks in genteel Comedy, with 
elegant deportment. 

‘ In the course of this year Mrs. Clive also retired from the Stage. 
This admirable Actress was long the darling of the public. If ever 
there was a true comic genius, Mrs. Clive was one; she perhaps 
never was equalled, certainly never excelled. We cannot describe 
her better than by introducing the following lines from ‘a celebrated 
poct, which may, with great propriety, be applied to her— 
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*¢ Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity ; 
uips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, y 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides.”” 


In 1769 Macklin lost his mother, at the advanced age of 
upwards of 98, bequeathing to her son a still more extended 
forigevity. In this year, the stage was deprived of two actors 
of considerable merit, Powell and Holland ; and 


‘ This year was also remarkable for the cclebration of a Fubilee in 
honour of Shakspeare, which lasted three days, during which time 
entertainments of Oratorios, Concerts, Pageants, Fireworks, &c. were 
presented to a very brilliant and numerous company, assembled from 
all parts of the Kingdom. Many persons of the highest quality and 
rank, of both sexes, some of the most celebrated beauties of the age, 
and men distinguished for their genius and love of the elegant arts, 
thought themselves happy to fill the grand chorus of this high Festi- 
val. . There wasan Amphitheatre erected at Stratford, upon the plan 
ef Ranelagh, decorated with various devices. In the Town-hall 
Shakspeare’s most striking characters were seen, and the old House, 
where the immortal Bard was born, was covered with a curious emble- 
matical transparency ; the subject was, the Sun struggling through 
clouds to enlighten the World? , | 

In 1771-our hero made a trading voyage to Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and Dublin; and though we have been told, when he 
fast quitted that city, that he had determined never again to 
leave England, his biographer now says that * when he left 
London, in 1771, he shipped all his furniture, plate, pictures, 
and a very choice and valuable library of books, worth upwards 
of five thousand pounds, on board a Dublin trader, then lying 
in the River Thames; but, unfortunately, this ship was 
stranded on the coast of Ireland, off 4rk/ow, and almost the 
whole of Mr. Macklin’s property was lost.’ ‘This seems to 
imply a resolution to end his days in Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the extreme bitterness with which he speaks 
of and writes to Mr. Colman, in 1768, Mr. K. informs us that 

¢ On the zzd of December, 1772, Mr. Macklin wrote from 
Dublin to Mr. Colman in London, and offered his services at Covent- 
Garden Theatre ; and on the 24th of January, 1773, Mr. Colman 
answered Mr. Macklin’s Letter, and concluded his Epistle in the fol- 
lowing inviting terms. —“ Draw up your own plan, and send it to 
mie, and I ec no doubt of the matter being settled to our mutual 


5 ee 
satisfaction.” On the 17th February, 1773, Mr. Macklin, 1m con- 
formity to Mr. Colman’s kind. invitation and request, sent him his 


plan, and at the same time informed him of the Parts that he intended 
| . a 
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to act. Amongst other things he told him, * that he had thought 
of Richard III. Macbeth, King Lear, and other Parts, such as would 
suit his time of life, in new or revived Tragedies.” A variety of 
other Letters passed between the Parties, the purport of which being 
satisfactory to Mr. Macklin, he immediately came to London,, to 
perform at Covent-Garden Theatre in pursuance of the agreement 
between him and Mr. Colman, the then Acting Manager.’ 


Macklin’s consummate vanity, and his envy at the constant 
and unbounded applause which Mr. Garrick received in Trae 
gedy, increasing in proportion as his own favour increased in 
Shylock, Iago, and a few other parts in which he was unrivalled, 
he not only imagined that he was able to point out Mr. G.’s 
defects, in lectures, coffee-houses, pamphlets, and paragraphs, 
but that he could convince the public of the superiority of his 
own execution, by performing Garrick’s best tragic parts on 
the stage. Unluckily, the public were not persuadedeof the 
universality of his genius. When he attempted AZacbeth, he 
was constantly hissed; and ascribing this opposition to rival 
actors, whom he named in speeches and paragraphs, they and 
their friends denied the charge, and probably set every engine 
to work in order to drive him off the stage. 

The opposition to his appearance in Tragedy at length 
became so violent, that it was construed into a Conspiracy ; and, 
in consequence of a furious riot raised at Covent-Garden. play- 
house by his enemies, even on a night when he had postponed 
his performance in Macbeth, and meant te appear in two of 
his best comic parts, a suit was commenced in the King’s 
Bench, against six persons who had been marked as the most 
violent in their hostility. This is the trial which occupies so 
large a portion of the velume before us; and almost all the 
great Lawyers of the time (1774) were employed in it. Lord 
Mansfield sat as Chief Justice: Messrs. Dunning and Murphy 
were of counsel for the Prosecutor; and Messrs. Wallace, 
Bearcroft, Serjeant Davy, Mansfield, Norton, and Buller, were 
for the Defendants.. ‘The proceedings are given at full length, 
from Gurney’s short-hand ; and they form a valuable part of 
these memoirs. | 

The determination to effect Mack/in’s dismission was doubtless 
an excess of resentment and punishment, for his presumption 
in pronounting that the public had been mistaken in their ideas 
of tragic declamation, by admiring Garrick during so many 
years in Richard M1. Macheth, King Lear, and other serious 
parts; and for insisting that they should take a lesson from dis 
(Macklin’s) performance of those parts, which would enable 
them to judge of the merits of tragic acting by the examples 


Which 4e alone was qualified to set. 
G3 me 
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By the opposition to these attempts, the town got rid of his 
arrogant pretensions as a tragic actor, and drove him back to 
comedy, in many parts of which he was admirable; and the 
managers gained by the event of the trial, which gave a check 
to theatrical riot and outrage. It must be owned, therefore, 
that, whatever it cost the champions who fought the battle 
without a regular plan, or prudence for their guide, a service 
was done to the lovers of the drama, and, eventually, to 
Macklin himself; who, returning to his inherent talent for 
comedy, recovered the favour of the public, which he enjoyed 
to the last dregs of memory and intellect. 

- When Mr. Dunning had concluded his speech, which was 
of great length, and replete with wit, humour, and jurispru- 
dential abilities of a higher kind, the whole of the witnesses 
were examined; and the evidence was summed up with great 
candour and attention to the most minute circumstances of 
the case, by Mr. Justice Aston. This recapitulation of the 
trial, and observations on the spirit of the several depositions, 
occupy 36 pages. ‘The verdict of the Jury was in favour of 
* Macklin; and, on May 12, 1775, the Defendants came up to 
the King’s Bench to receive judgment. 

It appears from the trial that Macklin thought that Garrick 
was at the bottom of the ill treatment which he had experienced 
at Covent-Garden Theatre ; and he insinuates it in his speech, 
when he says, ‘* ‘The advocate, my lord, talks of affidavits; I 
have affidavits of a tremendous nature :—not afhdavits, but 
witnesses, to shew that this cause has not yet been bottomed.” 
He had said just before, that ** a gentleman |:as thrown out 
that I want revenge. My lord, I have no such idea. I never 
had—I am not a man of revenge.” — How does this agree with 
he answer which he returned to Leigh, one of the defendants, 
who sent his wife to him to say that ‘* the consequences might 
be fatal to them all; and if he would suffer her husband to - 
wait upon him, he would tell him the reason how certain insi- 
nuations came:”. Macklin answered that ‘* he would not se¢ 
Mrs. Leigh, nor her husband, nor none of the family, for they 


might all be d——d.”-He closes his speech in the following 
manner : 


«<I prosecuted from the first law of nature, se/f-defence—and a 
public example. My Lord, I have a feeling and resentment too, but 
I have compassion. My Lord, I defy them to make me an offer, 
liberal in an ordinary degree, that I would not accept of, without 
troubling the Master. 1 have only, my expences in view.—Besides, 
my daughter has suffered to the amount of 25o0l. I have now pros 
posals from Scotland; I have proposals from Ireland; I could get 
mouéy here; but, if I am sent before the Master, I must lose sf 
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that opportunity, and more money than will, perhaps, arise from 
the interview with the Master: therefore, with humble submission ‘to 
the Court—it is difficult to speak, circumstanced as I am, without 
impertinence—without digression.—I am aware that no man, but he 
that has travelled in the paths of this Court, knows what to say in it 
correctly :—but, in contradiction to the Learned Gentleman now in 
my eye, who says that I want revenge, and to shew that he is igno- 
rant of my disposition in this point, let any man of honor be appointed 
immediately : I will abide by every thing that he suggests of justice. 
I want no revenge. And, my Lord, I have something further to 
say: this man before your Lordship, ¢his Taylor, within these few 
days, has dared to tell me, before many Witnesses—responsible 
Tradesmen, in Covent-Garden, with an insolence unbecoming his 
situation or character—‘ 4h, ah, ah! you will send me to gaol then— 
it may be against the law to Aiss, but it is not against the law to /augh; 
for, depend upon it, when you play Tragedy, you will have a very 
merry Audience— AA, ah, ab? , 

«© [ assure your Lordship, that this man, though he is but a Taylor, 
has a very sharp tongue, and a very quick mind. , 

“© My Lord, were I to utter his Bon Mots upon me, and my cir- 
cumstances, you would laugh heartily indeed :—but of him I shall say 
no more. : 

‘¢ The advice that fell from the Court, when the Rule was made 
absolute, though directed to the Defendants, made a very deep im- 
pression ‘on my mind. I felt the humanity, I felt the awfulness of 
that advice ; and, from that moment, I solicited, with all the anxiety 
in my power, to bring them to a composition. — Money was not my 
object then it is not my object now. 

*© My Lord, I have Gentlemen in Court to prove that I laid a 
plan of general accommodation, and I -will reveal it now. 

‘[ Mr. Macklin here addressed himself to the Defendants. ] 

s« «Pay me my expences—you have injured me as a man; make 
some compensation to the Managers of the Theatre; make some 
compensation to my daughter, whose Benetit is depending.’ 

«© My Lord, thus I projected it, as a means of general reconcilia- 
tion :—with these Gentlemen I would have contrived it, and I stated 
it to my Advocate. I suggested it to the Defendants, that the pro- 
posal might come from them, and that, consequently, they might 
obtain a general popularity. 

‘¢ But how is this compensation to be made?) What was the mode 
I suggested ?—I[t is this— 

«© ¢ Let them take one hundred pound’s worth cf Tickets for 
Miss Macklin’s benetit—she has lost 250l.:—Let them take one 
hundred pounds worth of Tickets for Mr. Mucklin; and let them 
take one hundred pounds worth of Tickets, upon some night that he 
plays, asa kind of compensatipn to the Managers.’ This was of no 
advantage to me—I can fill my House without it; but I meant to 
give them the popularity of doing a justice to the man they had 
injured, and of convincing the Public that they would never do the 
like again, and that they were in amity, and not in enmity, with me. 


4 


—My Lord, J have nothing more to say.” 
Gg 4 “‘ Lord 
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“© Lord Mansfield:—Then I think you have done yourself great 
credit, and great honor by what you have now said; and I think 
your conduct is wise, too; and I think it will support you, with the 
Public, against any man that shall attack you. I think it bighly 
becoming upon your part ; for now what he proposes is, to give up 
all this tigation, ouly to be paid his costs, which, in a double sense, he 
wig to be paid. I say a double sense, because the prosecution was 
well founded; and particularly, because the Defendants would not 
stop it, when it was recommended to them,—and a small satisfaction, 
in this way, to his daughter for her Benefit.. I think some single 
person has already offered more for his own share. 

“ Mr. Mackin, you have done yourself great credit by it ; and the 
Public, I am satisfied, especially in this country, love generosity. 
You will do more good by this, in the eyes of the Public, than if you 
had received all the money that you had a right to receive. 

¢* | think you have acted handsomely, honestly, honorably, and done 


yourself great service by it. I think it is a most generous conduct.— 
Mr. Blake, you will be able to settle it.’ 


“© Mr. Macklin.—lt Messrs. Clarke, Aldus and Fames will meet me: 


—I will not meet the Taylor, for it is impossible to confine his 
tongue.— . 


‘¢ Lord Mansfield.— Mr. Macklin, see whether I cannot make peace 
between you. Now, suppose he undertakes to be bound by a Rule 
of Court, to stand committed if he ever so much as, by look or word, 
puts you ina passion. | 

‘© The proposal, then, is to pay him his Costs, and to take 3ool. 
worth of Tickets, in the wav that he has mentioned.—Let it be so. 

“© Mr. Macklin, the Housé will receive so much benefit from it, 
perhaps they will pay you the arrears. 

“© Mr. Macklin.—My Lord, I never did quarrel with a Manager 


for money yet: I never made a bargain with a man; whatever they 
offer me, I take. rn 


“ Lord Mansfield.—You have met with great applause to day :—TYou 
never acted better.’ 


In 1775 Macklin was again engaged at Covent-Garden, and 
again would attempt Tragedy :—but his Biographer is obliged to 
allow that ‘ Mr. M. intended to have acted King Lear after 
Richard Ul. but not receiving the applause that he expected, 
in the personification of the latter character, he relinquished 
his intention.’ 

Macklin’s criticisms on Garrick’s ‘manner of acting King 
Lear, and Othello, ave the cavils of an enemy, determined never 
to allow that he did any thing well. ‘This liberal- minded, 
generous, humane, disinterested man, so: exempt (according. 
to his own professions, and the assertions of his biographer) 
from the love of vengeance, has left a character of Mr, Garrick 
occupying nine pages of Mr. Kirkman’s work, which -is as 
bitter, false, outrageous, and malignant a libel, as perhaps 
ever was committed to paper. He accuses Garrich, p. wie 
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ef having ¢ broke open the hallowed tombs of Betterton, Booth, 
and Wilks.’ —He certainly somewhat diminished their fame, 
acting better :-—but what has now been done by publishing this 
virulent libel, twenty years after the decease of: a man whose 
loss the nation has been lamenting ever since? If Macklin’s 
criticisms on Garrick’s performance of Lear and Richard be 
just, they amount to « total condemnation of the public, for 
not preferring his Aacklin’s] own manner of playing those 
parts to that of Garrick. Surely this is matchless — 
let the indignant reader say what. 

Barry’s death, which happened in 1777, is not mentioned 
by Mr. K. till after Mr. Garrick’s decease in 1779. ‘That 
Barry in O¢/e//o was superior to all other actors of that part, many 
of Garrick’s sincere admirers, and ourselves among the rest, 
have allowed: but we believe that none but his instructor, 
Macklin, ever thought that Barry was superior to him in Lear, 

In Mr. Kirkman’s account of the first representation of Cato, 
from Macklin’s papers, he seems to have forgotten, when he talks 
of § dis Majesty’s loyal subjects,’ p. 286, that this Tragedy 
was brought on the stage in 1712, during the teign of Queen 
Anne. 

Mr. Macklin continued i: litigation with the managers of 
C. G. theatre, and with the persons whom he had prosecuted for 
the disturbance there, till the year 1781, when he brought 
out his Man of the World; * which met with some opposition 
the first season; but the next it was very often played, to 
great houses.’—In the summer of this year, ‘ Mr. M.-sustained 
a very heavy loss by the death of his daughter, who.had retired 
from the stage a very few years before. She died at Brompton, 
on the 3d of July, in the 48th year of her age.’ Mr. K. has 
given a sketch of her life and talents, which seems very accurate. 

From 1781 to 1785 is a chasm in the life of our theatrical 
Nestor. However, in April 1785, though in his g5th year, 
he went to Dublin, where he performed Shylock, Sir Archy 
MacSarcasm, and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, in his own pieces, 
at the Smock-Alley ‘Theatre, with wonderful vigour and ability: 
but he had several alarming attacks, even on the stage; in 
which the ravages of time on his memory, and other faculties, 
cbliged him to retire before the piece in which he appeared — 
was finished. 

¢ He returned to London in the month of September, and 
soon after made his appearance at Covent-Garden Theatre, in 
the character of Shylock, and was-greeted by the audience, by 
Joud and repeated plaudits.’ 

He now appeared seldom on the stage, but always received 
well merited applause while he abstained from disgracing 

himself 
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Bitmself in Tragedy. Curiosity was excited as much by hig 
meget age, as by his theatrical abilities. It was so extraordinary 
..¥0 ste aman, at nearly the age of 100, performing parts of 


humour and vivacity, that, whenever his name appeared in 
the bills, there was a certainty that the house would be 
crowded. 


¢ On the 28th of November, 1788, Mr. Macklin lost his'recollece 
tion to so high a degree, in the performance of Sir Pertinax Mace. 
Sycophant, that he was compelled to address the audience again, and 
inform them, that, unless he found himself more capable, he should 


‘not again venture to solicit their attention.— What a pity it was to 


behold the venerable father of the stage, who had so highly entertained 
the public, for many years, and who had laboured all his life time 
with assiduity and industry, struggling at once with poverty of cir- 
cumstance and imbecility of intellect.—However, so it was; but 
Mr. Macklin’s mind, like the flashes of an expiring taper, displayed 
signs of vigour to the very end of his thestsical career. 

¢ In the month of February, 1789, he performed Shylock and Sir 
Archy MacSarcasm, at Covent-Garden theatre, on the same night, 
with amazing spirit, and with great applause ; and, a few months after, 
sustained the character of Sir Pertinax Mac-Sycophant, in the Man o 
the World, which part is not less, according to the theatrical lan- 
guage, than thirty-six lengths, each length being forty-four lines, 
mcluding the cues. 

¢ Mr. Macklin played the very laborious part of Sir Pertinax, at a 
time when he was in his one hundredth year, with a vigour and a spirit’ 
that astonished every beholder.—His last attempt upon the stage 
was on the 7th of May, 1789, in the character of Shylock, for his own 
benefit. He went through the first act, but not being pleased with 
his own execution, and finding his incapacity increase ypon him, and 
after making repeated but ineffectual efforts to overcome the stupor, 
which clouded his reason, he was obliged to come forward, and apo- 
logize for the interruption that he had given the performance, and ta 
request that Mf. Ryder might be permitted to finish his part. 

‘ The company, with true British sympathy, accepted the change 
without hesitation, and the father of the British drama took his last 
and very affecting farewel of the stage, amidst the tears and thun- 
dering plaudits of a most crowded audience.’ 


We happened to be present ourselves at this very affecting 
last act of the veteran’s theatrical life; and no tragedy that we 
had ever seen so oppressed our spirits as this memento mori, 
this seeming departure of the soul from the body ! 


¢ Though Mr. Macklin had taken his final leave of the stage, it 
became no easy matter for him to lay aside all thoughts of it. He 
still occupied himself in revising and preparing his dramatic works for 
representation, and was a constant fréquenter of the theatre. This 
practice he continued tll within a very short time of his death.’ 


The 
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The following 70 pages are occupied ‘by letters to his son; 
who, from the little that was, heard of him, must have been 
‘6 without mark or likelihood.” ‘With all the pains which 
Macklin had bestowed on his education, and the money and 
patronage which he expended in his favour, he seems to have - 
been at once listless’ and restless. He disappointed all his 
father’s hopes of distinguishing and enriching himself in India 
as a merchant, and returned to Europe, without his permission, 
as poor as he went. He then entered on the study of the 
Law, at the Temple: but of that he soon became weary; and 
lastly, he obtained acommission in the army, in which, during the 
American war, he is said by Mr.K. to have distinguished himself: 
but we hear of him from no other quarter. On his return, his 
constitution seems to have been injured; and he died at an 


early period of his life, without bequeathing to posterity any 
marks of the utility of his existence. 


¢ The hand of time began now to make very visible impressions on 
the faculties of Mr. Macklin, whose debility of mind, and infirmity of 
body, were considerably increased by narrow, we had almost said 
indigent, circumstances. However, by the advice of his friends, 
his two plays, viz. The Man of the World, and Love-a-la-mode, were, 
under the superintendance of Mr. Murphy, first printed, and offered 
tothe public by subscription ; when the large contributions of several 
illustrious and distinguished ‘characters, the Literati, admirers and 
rofessors of the drama, amounted to upwards of 150o0l. which sum, 
under the direction of Dr. Brocklesby, John Palmer Esq. and Mr. 
Longman, trustees, was laid out (in conformity to the proposals, 
which had been made to the public) in the purchase of an annuity of 
20ol. for Mr. Macklin, and 751]. for Mrs. Elizabeth Macklin, his 
wife, in case she survived him. This comfortable provision seemed 
to revive the old man’s drooping spirits, and had an amazing effect 
upon his faculties. His mind became easy and tranquil, and his 
memory grew better. This subscription reflects the highest credit on 
British benevolence, and tht list of subscribers, that. 13 prefixed to 
the printed plays, will go down to posterity, as a noble record of the 
subscribers’ bounty, and the actor’s merit.’ 


No part of this work is more curious and interesting, than 
the account which the author gives of the melancholy effects 
of extreme old age on the mental retention of this memorable 


Struldbrug of the stage, in the year before Time allowed the dart 
of Death to be thrown. 


‘ Three weeks before his death, he took very little sustenance; but, 
what is not a little remarkable, his mental faculties returned, to an 
astonishing degree. He knew every body that visited him, and he 
heard, saw, understood, and conversed, without the least difficulty. 
On the 11th July, 1797, he got up, washed himself in warm gin, 
lay down again, and, after having conversed with Mrs. Macklin with 
great tranquillity, in about an hour hé exclaimed—/e me go! Jet me 
ga laid himself backward, and expired without a groan. | 
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* He was born on the rst of May, 1690, and died at the advanced 
age of 107 years, two months, and ten days.’ 


Mr. Kirkman’s zeal and friendship have kept back nothin 


that could redound to the honour and fame of. his relation, 


We have now an account of his funeral, and an elaborate cha. 
racter of him as a man, a comic writer, a husband, a parent, 
and a friend, in the true style of a monumental inscription. 
His biographer, or rather panegyrist, determined not to “ draw 
his frailties from their dread abode,” has made him all perfec. 
tion ! / bes 
A description of his extraordinary manner of living, which his 
great Iongevity has rendered interesting, is also given; and, in 
the appendix, we have a list of Mr. Macklin’s dramatic works, 
consisting of six pieces; four of which were unsuccessful, and 
never printed. ‘The other two, Love-a-/a-mode, and The Man 
of the World, which are printed, never failed, during his per- 
formance in them, to attract a crowded audience, and to receive 
very just applause.—To this enumeration of his productions, 
is added a list of the characters which he performed while he 
trod the stage, amounting to upwards of 160. 3 
The memory of Mr. K. cannot be. deemed deficient: for he 
remembers his anecdotes so well as to repeat them two or three 
times. In the first vol. p. 264, speaking of the great applause 
which M. received when he first appeared in Shylock, he says : 


¢ In the dumb action of the trial scene he was amazingly descrip- 
tive; and, through the whole, displayed such unequalled merit, as 


justly entitled him to that very comprehensive, though concise, com- 


pliment paid him by Mr. Pope, who sat in the stage-box, on the third 
night of the representation, and who emphatically exclaimed— 


“¢ This is the Jew 
: That Shakspeare drew.” 
In the 2d vol. p. 427, the same tune is again played, with 
variations. 
© Several years before his death, Mr. Macklin happened to be in a 


farge company of ladies and gentlemen, among whom was the cele- 


brated Mr. Pope.—The conversation having turned upon Mr. Mack- 


lin’s age, one of the ladies addressed herself to Mr. Pope, in words 
to the following effect :—‘* Mr. Pope, when Macklin dies, you must 
writé his epitaph.”—* That I will, Madam,” said Pope; ‘nay, ] 
will give it to you now :— : 
‘© Here lies the Few 
_ That Shakespeare drew.” 

¢ The whole company highly approved of this Epitaph, and Mr. 
Macklin has often related this anecdote in our hearing with great 
glee; and a more just, comprehensive, and concise inscription never 
was written,’ 


This 
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This epitaph, or impromptu, ascribed to Pope, isa two-edged 
sword : as it at once paints the actor and the man. Indeed,.we 
know not whether he was as sordid as vulgaz Jews are mppreed 


to be, but we believe that his tender feelings for such 
jans as he disliked were of the same sort. 

We are willing to allow to Macklin his due portion of pro- 
fessional merit, which was certainly very tonsiderable, though 
much more confined than he was willing to allow. We donot 
remember that he succeeded in any character which bespoke a 
good heart, except Bem, and Sir Hugh Evans. Sir Francis 
Wronghead’s simplicity and folly he represented very well: but 
in tragedy, he never could gain cordial and hearty applause in 
any one character. Macbeth and Richard he not only thought 
he could represent better than Garrick, but he insisted on the 
town thinking so too: the town, however, knew that envy and 
presumption were the stimu/i to these attempts, and it was with . 
great unwillingness that he was ever heard. He never could 
obtain a hearing in Lear. His theories were specious, and 
imposed on young actors: but neither his own declamation, 
nor that ofany of his pupils, ever succeeded in serious parts. — 
His uncommon longevity latterly excited a respect anda rever~ 
ence for his opinions, to which the world would not have 
subscribed in antecedent times, before oblivion had veiled the 
events of the earlier years of his, life. 


hrist- 





Of the merit of these Memoirs, we have incidentally given our 
opinion already, by detecting inaccuracies in facts, dates, and 
language, and violations of impartiality. We could still point out 
others : but the article is already extended to such a length, that 
the additional space which we can afford shall be chiefly appro- 
priated to an indication of the most agreeable pats of the 
work, to those of our readers who may be curious to know more 
of this celebrated Comedian’s life than they have already learnt. 

Imprimis, we must inform them that there is a very good 
print of Macklin facing the title-page. 

The account of his first performance of S/ylock is amusing, 
and (we believe) tolerably accurate: as is that of Barry’s firse 
appearance in Othello, Dr. Johnson’s admirable Prologue on 
Garrick becoming patentee and manager of Drury-Lane 
theatre, though often printed before, will always be read with 
pleasure. ‘There is also inserted a good Prologue, which was 
spoken by Macklin on his return to Drury-Lane after a quarrel 
and a long absence ;—and a farewel Epilogue on quitting the 
theatre to open a tavern. 

The materials of the second vol. seem to be much more inte- 
resting than those of the first; but Macklin’s inveterate hatred 
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. which we now put a period. 
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of Garri d his b apher’s distortion of every narrative in 
be ch + has az cern, will bé offensive toa great part 
‘Ww 


the on whom his talents had delighted on the stage, and 
whom his wit and humour had enlivened in society. .. 
e history of Macklin’s undertaking to play tragedy at 
vent-Garden, of the riots which it occasioned, and of the triab o 
the rioters, we have already described as entertaining, and as in« 
structive to young men of spirit and of turbulent dispositions; 


? 


‘since it will enable them to judge how far they may proceed in 


damning a play, or in .pelting an offending actor off the stage, 
provisionally, with impunity ; and what it will cost to forma 
party to drive him thence entirely for the rest of his life, : 

The character of Mrs. Macklin, the last wife of our hero, and 
her behaviour to him in every situation until his last sigh, note 
swithstanding the great disparity intheirage, are extremely praises 
worthy, and are well recorded ;—and the account of the decay 
of his faculties, and of its effects on his memory, is (as we 
have béfore said) very curious and interesting. We should 
have made some citations from this part, but were obliged to 


desist by the consideration of the length of this article; to 
. ‘. 2 D'B....y. 
7] or *Eorr . ee maiea By -_ = —— ——— on : 


Agr. XIV. The British Cabinet ; containing Portraits of illustrious 
Personages, engraved from original Pictures ; with Biographical 
Memoirs. By John Adolphus, F.S.A. Vol. I. Large ate. 

.-al.2s:. Boards. Harding. 1799. | | 
T is certainly a pleasing employment to contemplate the 
portraits of eminent characters; for it is in some measure 

similar to being introduced to their acquaintance, and we had. 

almost said enjoying their conversation:—but the degree of this 
pleasure depends on the celebrity of the, persons represented, 
on the likeness exhibited, and on the excellence of the paintet’s 
performance. Where the character is highly distinguished, the 
resemblance powerful, and the artist deservedly illustrious, 
then our satisfaction is complete. Our curiosity, on the other 
hand, is faintly éxcited, and our gratification proportionably 
small, if ‘* names ignoble, born to be forgot,” are the objects 
or if the painter’s or the engraver’s task has been indifferently 
executed. 

a the present publication, the author thus speaks in his 

Preface : : 

_€ The British Cabinet is presented to the public as a collection 
comprising portraits of persons illustrious either for birth, actions, or 
acquirements, of whom a memorial is preserved in the volumes of his- 


tory and biography, but no respectable or authentic portraits have 
been perpetuated by engraving. 
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. .© Collections of family pictures, in which the likenesses of illus 

triowls personages are preserved, are so liable to be destroyed by fire, 

or dispersed by accidents, that the means here adopted of preserving 

those features from total oblivion which are regarded with respect 

_and esteem, scem to be peculiarly advantageous ; pasityie , at ‘the 
i 


same time, the curiosity of the public, and the feelings of individuals.* 

In this and in foreign countries, we have had similar works *: 
Birch’s Lives, and Les Hommes illustves, de M. Perrault, both 
reflect distinguished credit on their respective artists; and in 
the case of each of those splendid publications, the subjects of 
the engravings were men of such eminence, that it was dis- 
graceful to be unacquainted with the circumstances of their. 
lives. —We by no means think, however, that Mr. Adolphus 
has been equally fortunate in his selection ;' for, with the ex 
ception of three or four persons introduced into the volume, his 
characters bring with them but slight recommendations to. 
public attention and esteem; the engravings are not all of 
them deserving of the highest praise ; and of the painters we 
have it not in our power to say any thing, for the author Hag _ 
omitted to inform us by whom the respective portraits were» 
executed. ° 

Both the account and the engraving of Margaret Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, the mother of Henry VII. are among 
the most interesting in the collection:—we shall present the 
biography to our readers : ; 
' ¢ Margaret, daughter and heir of John Beaufort, Duke of So- 
merset, was born at Bletshoe in Bedfordshire, in 1441. Her edu 
cation, though sufficient for that age, was not very extensive. She 
was mistress of French, and had some knowledge of Latin; but her 
abilities were, according to Ballard, superior to her acquirements, 
and her disposition perfectly amiable. 

‘ Her good qualities and. vast inheritance procured her many ad- 
vantageous offers, particularly the son of the celebrated favorite of 
Queen Margaret, William Duke of Suffolk, ‘and Edmund, half 
brother of King Henry VI. Being in doubt to which of these two 
she should give the preference, she consulted an old lady, who re- 
commended her to St. Nicholas, the patron of Virgins. The Saint 
very good-naturedly made his appearance in the habit of a bishop, 
and advised her to marry Edmund. This story is related by Ballard +, 
onthe authority of a popish bishop, and tlic great Sir Francis Ba. 
con: but it isso absurd, as to be even below the ridicule with which 
Lord Orford has assailed itt. By this marriage, and in consequence 
of her birth, she became allied within the fourth degree, to thirty 
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* Vide M. R. vol. vii. p. 255. 

‘+ British Ladies, p. 7, 8, octavo edit.’ 
,» © £ Royal and Noble Authors, article Margaret Countess of Rich. 
mond and Derby.’ : 
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EO G0I wi OOS OGG WG 8g qs BA) din yd beisypeds ary «11 ow 
~ Kings and Queens, besides Earls, Marquissés, Dukes aba Princes g 
pang ay Flenry, VII. was the offspring of the match, she’ hecame 
' oopllied inher, posterity, to thirty more... <A Mae 5 pail oy lai 
ss if Her,first husband dying in 1456, she married Sir Henry Strgf. 
+ ford, Second son of Humphry. Strafford, the great Dake of Bucks 3 
“ham. Soon after the death of this ye she martied Thontas 
Lord Stanley, who, after her son Henry’s accession tothe “crown, 
*iwas created Edrl of Derby, and ‘died in tg04.)0 000 o6 ott a] 
des.1© Though this lady’s .education was so defective as mot toefferd 
«means of original composition, her love,of piety, and desire to,ineregse 
dtin England, induced her to translate from the French.a;hook.called 
» Speculum Aureum Peccatorum, or,.a Mirror of Gold for.a sinful § yul ; 
and the 3d and 4th books. of Dr. Gerson’s Treatise of the Tinttor 
~@f Jesus Christ. She also composed; ‘in the 2 3d year of the yeftn-of 
Henry VII. Orders for great Estates of Ladies ‘and foble * 
“for theit Precedence, Attires, and wearing of Batbes°at! Funerals, 
ever the Chin, and under the same. ai ogor ylebgishouls 
; * #°These performances, though they receive a certaim recommenda. 
tign.from the quality and devotion of their author, would agtybaye. 
, preserved her fame to posterity ;-but hey munifigence,.,equallysin- 
snes by piety and good sense, induced her;to make. those, ae 
. foundations and endowments, which will: cause. her} 4 tg € Fe. 
f ‘ gh oils gratitude while learning and religion get claum an asym 
i. “ “© Her principal acts were the fourldation of two’ cdlleres} *ORPEs 
and St. John’s, in the university of Cambridge. She asd Metitited 
Lectureships_in divinity at Cambridge and. Oxford, and afforded a 
_ Maintenance to many poor students. She established at Cambridge a 
- perpetual public\preacher.’: Ghe built an alms:honse.at Westminster 
f ‘for poof wonien, which was afterward turned into @ lodgingstiouse _ 


' for the singing-men of the college ; and. founded.ai fréessehool at» 
_Wymbourn in Dorsetshire.. She lived some time, at Torringean in 
nthe 

rs the 


Devonshire; and, pitying the minister for his long. walk | 


_ parsonage house to the church, gave to ‘him‘aiid his "sudtedo 3 
“*manor-house, ‘and the lands belonging, lying close to'the cheréhi 4 


i ee 


.-'-€ Phese virtuous deeds breathe so true a spirit of piety and chanity, 
>that the-.superstitions ‘which marked: Maryaret’s:character> ifveley 


-€laimnotice, :can be considered only as the excess ofthe same prin 
“ciples... She is;commonly drawa_in the habit ef a Nua, :jand wascqd- 
_tmutted into the fraternity..of five several religious house >, Westin 
, , Ster,’ Crowland, Durham, Wymbourn,, and the, Chives 9 
“She was at prayers soon after five o'clock in: the grorning, ‘ani rwent 
“through the ‘religious offices. of the church of “Roave with so‘mith 
*stficthiess, and added so many private devotions, as to occasighbédily » 
‘Gmdispositions.: She had “girdles; and-shifts of hair; "andy gg \iea7in 
“health, ‘constantly wore one next her. person on ‘certdim daysdaievery 
~ qvetks) so that she declared to her ‘confessor that her skin qvasvffe- 
~quéntly lacerated.-From~her last- husband; she obtatned-somet#ne 
(before his death; a licence to-live Ghaste, and thereupon togk 2 vow 
of celibacy. Lord Orford sneers at*this; and certainly, sconsideted 
«by dself, it would form but a whimsical title to celibacy, 4 a 
| } ter 
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¢ Her life was chequered by all the turns of good and ill-fortune, 
incident to the troublesome period at which she lived. She had, at 
length, the happiness to sec her beloved son unexpectedly advanced 
to the throne of England, and, weathering all the storms, which arise 
from a forcible acquisition, and a disputed title, end a reign of 23 
years by a peaceful death. She survived him but three months, dying 
the 29th June, 1509, aged 6g.’ 7 

In the account of Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York, it is 
erroneously stated that.this prelate ‘is the reputed author of that 
inestimable Treatise ** The Whole Duty of Man.”—'It is now 
on record that this celebrated work was the production of Mr. 
Melmoth, the editor of Vernon’s Reports, and Father of” the 
elegant translator of Cicero’s and Pliny’s Letters. It is not ge- 
nerally known, nor is the circumstance mentioned by the pre- 
sent. writer, that Archbishop Sterne was the grand-father of 
the highly ingenious Lawrence Sterne. 

The portraits contained in the work are twenty-five in 
number.— We cannot dismiss this article without remarking to 
the author, that such distinguished characters as Dr: Brady 
the historian, and Roger Gale the antiquary, the most important 
in the volume, deserved a tribute to their memory very superior 
to that which they have here received. In such men we are 
interested, and not in merely ‘* the tenth transmitter of a 





ae 


Art. XV. Annotations on the four Gospels. Compiled and abridged 
for the Use of Students. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 540 each. 4s. 
' Boards. Payne. 1799. 


TH reader of this work must not expect to meet with ors 
ginal criticism ; it is, as its title implies, an abridged com- 
pilation from some of the most celebrated commentators, at 
home and abroad, who have written since the revival of letters; 
particularly from those of the Protestant communions.—-The 
foreigners. principally quoted are Erasmus, Beza, Vatables, 
Grotius, Beausobre, Le Clerc, Simon, Calmet, and Dupin ;—of 
our national interpreters, Lightfoot, Whitby, Mill, Hammond, 
Doddridge, Bowyer, Owen, Macknight, and Gilpin. It is 
rather strange that the compiler * takes no notice of Newcome, 
Campbell, Priestley, nor Wakefield ; and that he scarcely ever 
mentions: either Locke or Clarke, We are equally surprized that 
hehas almost totally overlooked the latest German, Danish, and 
Swedish commentatots; to whom biblical criticism owes:6o 


He tees a ame ae ? eas 
, * Report gives*this perfo cesto'the Rev. Mr, Elsley, a clergy- 








in Yorkshire. ° =. 


et & dal 
Rev. Dec. 1799. 5% Ah much, 
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foolish name.” | i S.R. 
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auch; and with whose observations he:might have consider. 
ablyenriched. and augmented his accumulated stores, 

oPrefixed is a copious Introduction ;- which the biblical | 
dent ‘will read with profit. It contains, 1. a succinct account 
of thoseauthors who have written on the geography and history 


of thé Holy Land. ‘These, with respect to geograph 
chiefly Josephus, Eusebius, Jerom, Strabo, and Pliny, anaes 
the antients ; ‘among the moderns, Reland, Lightfoot, Bochart, 
‘and ‘travellers into the East; from whom very useful ob. 
‘servations have been collected by Harmer.—The Jewish his- 
tory is ¢ontainéd in the books of the O.T. (either canonical ot 
‘apocryphal), continued by Josephus to the ruin of Jerusalem ; 
and the’ pagan writers chiefly quoted by commentators, with 
regard to this zra, are Herodotus, and the other Greek histo- 
tian’ down to: Dion Cassius.—The traditions and ctistoms of 
the Jews are chiefly to be collected from Philo, Josephus, and 
the’ Talmudists.~ ) | ak, 
The second'section of the Introduction concerns the state and 
critical exposition of the text of the New Testament; on'which | 
the ‘author -refers «to Michaelis’s Introduction, translated” 
‘Marsh; ‘ as the standard work, comprehending all, that ig im- 
portant on the subject.’ —This is saying mach, “Néither Mt 
‘chaelis tior his ttanslator has exhausted ‘the subject : it yer de. 
. smandsthe still keener optics and deeper search of an ‘Ffchhort’; 
who, perhaps, is at this moment employed on it. We do-net 
mean to depreciate the labours of either of the former authors, 
for whom we have the highest respect; and we are even sail 
ing to call their joint'work a sort of standard—until a better shall 
be erected—which we by no means despair of seeing.—The 
whole.of this section is ‘an abridged-transcript from Michaelis} 
respecting chiefly the sources whence the true'‘and’ genu 
ings of ‘the text of the N.T. are drawn ; namely, the’ an- 
tient = Greek MSS.—the antient versions—quotations ‘in’ the, 
‘Greek writers—and critical conjectures. phere 
.= The reader is then presented with a brief account of the 
principal editions of the Greek Testament; among which we 
were surprised ‘not to find that of Griesbach :—also a sum- 
mary catalogue of the Christian Fathers, from Justin Martyr ta 
Euthymius: ¢ of whom: (says the author) a more acctfate 
knowlege must: be: gained from their works’; or, at least, “ftom 
the accounts of the modern critics and ecclesiastical historian’, 
‘as: Lardner, Dupin, Tillemont, &c. especially “from | 
Historia Literaria, Lond. 1688, fol. an useful ook of “avery” 
moderate price’; which ought not to .be'grmitted in forming @ 





schola?’s library.” In this we heartilp agyeé,; Cave’s book. ag 
work of uncommon merit: but there9¢ a later and much > com 
ice =m ‘ edi 102 




















Annbtation? on the forir Coipels. 4h 


efitioh than that of 1688; viz. that of 1440" in'two folld yor 
lumes ; and of no great cost, je te pe 
‘The Introduction conclud § with a very short account of 
lide? 4 GY aeNegt f oun He Oo? oo Pa os 
Jewish authors, of Aquila, Theedotion, and Symmachusg.;_ of. 
the:antient ecclesiastical historians and grammarians ;,and ia 
description of the Temple, from Prideaux.aud Lightfoot.—-Ia; 
this Introduction, we observe 4 want’ of method, and’ ‘consew 
quently a disagreeable tautology. It might have been reduced 
to half its size,’ without losing aught of its weight, © >». 
fn order to. afford the réader some idea of the Annotations, 
we think that we cannot do better than trauscribe a. few oe 


them in the compilér’s own words; and the very first, on. 


Matthew will suffice for our purpose: . ape ; 


‘ The book of the gensration~~| BiBros ywtocwsWhether these 
words form the title of the whole Gospel, or only of this‘ Genealogy, 
is much ‘contested by the critics. Grotius and Béeza are of Opinion, 
that they are only the title of this present table of descent, | | » 

© Many exrypaPes .epixos, or ins¢riptions of particular passages, it ig 
observed by Grotius, occur both in the books of Moses: and inthe’ 
Prophets: “What the Greeks express by the eompouiid word! aie 
hoyia 18 given im two separate words in the Hebrew; (see Calmeét, 
Dict. RT eee and the Greek translators are ac¢ustortied : 
to follow the Hebrew literally, and seldom tise’ compound words.~ 
BiGdos, Hebr. "HD, is any short writing ; (see Isa. xxvii. ¥4;4 Jer. - 
xxx. 10. Joshua x. 13.) the Syriac gives it rightly NAMS,, Peas 
iforigo ; as rendered by Cicero in tb. de universitate, from Plato:: 
BiGAos yeverews, therefore, as the LXX translate man "Hp, Gen, * 
wt. is properly desctiptio originis, the account of the origin or de- 
scent of Jesus ‘Christ. Grotrus. Beza. (Yet yevscroyx is found in 
the LXX, 1 Chron. vii. 5, 7. ‘ix, 2%. and is there expressed‘in the 
Hébrew by a single ‘word: wpm, Vide Troniii Concord, et 
Taylor, voc. ppp.) ow | ar oee 

‘ Hammond takes the opposite side of the argument, He 'oby 
serves, that, as the verb "59 signifies not only to beget or tq be: 
born, but to produce any event *¢ which time may bring forth,’’ aa). 
Prov. xxvii. 1. Eccles. iv. 14. Job xi..12.3 so the noun Ph 
yeeors, Imports ahy such event, or the relation of it. Thus Gen, ii. g, 
“ These are the’ FY AOIFA, i.e. not only ‘the géenerations® of the’ 
heavens,’ of their ¢rédtion, hut the story or relation of it, and Of 
other folldwing €ventsi”” “So Gen, v. 1.°~-# The book of the 
niadn, of the story of ‘Adam,”’ his creation, and followin life's 
as here of the life of Christ. So also Gen. xxxvii.'2. * These are 
the story of Jacob :’?——his birth and. that of his children were detailed 
hc. XXXY,: that of Esau in c. xxxvi.—but here his dwelling. in 
Canaan, v. t. and v. 2, 3, &c. the consequent passages; . thus Aben 
Ezra ad loc. explains it to denote * any event that befel Jacob 5” 
and P. Fagius—non genealogiam—sed casus.et eyenta, Againg 
Num. iii.' 1. is the* story hi the events relating to Aaron a 
Moses,” &c, This then is e book of the history of the whole bp 
a h 2 *) 
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” of Christ, as Tipak wa Avorn. al thatvbefelvthesA postles; Ham. 


nlad pe 8 ‘that thoiig a $49; ‘te or ay be Teta 
| 





Pearce, no means follows that every, 
tive, 95 ¢}" pe the’ ‘same raetaphovical pense. a8 its 
The text, Prov. esti 1. is in Latin; quid serus vesper yehat + 
7» one would hence conclude that vectins’ might be used for ¢ eventus. 
In’ all the ‘places teferréd: to’ by Hamniioné 1 it is only otigo? “In 
Gen. ite go) viinscit dethe osigin ofthe world, ‘or of whe? Mescéridarits’ 
of Adam, which ‘Moses xespectively desctibed: > In Gen: xx wviiv2;, 
he: delasesy shes are the gencalogies, which he had recited:invthe 
two pr ing chapters. . (With this agree the Editio: Francofurg. 
of the L Vide Bos, and Tromii Concord. both.of, wh 
nex this first part. of v.2. to the former chapter xxxvi. 44.). 
flat and unmeaning to say abruptly in the midst of a HATALIVE, | 
is the history, or, These are’ the. events, of the man’s: life: 
wait ‘of ‘etniet regularity in the context, as‘ Esau’s descendants 
tervene, ‘does not warraut Aben-Ezra in changing the sue 

rt of thodelah {see the Concordances) to casus or eventus. | Moa 

used in the same sense of origin in Homer. Hiad. & 246. : ke 

Clere ad ‘lee. ét ad Gen. xxxvii,. 2. 

© ‘Thus Whitby : BiSdog:ytvertag 3 18 the narrative or. reheated as the 
Syriac wellexprestes ityof the generation or birth of Jesus's bse? ora 
yeiois is -eleewhere of that latitude to comprise: the ‘his 
Lord’s. life, it is here restrained to the birth of Christ, b va 
lel » hrase Gen. v.23. cium % BiCros yenesas, by the’ design 0 a 














Ap describe his descent from David and Abraharn ; atid 
ve #8) which after this narrative shows the manner of his birth a7 
9 Yo:cigy hie birth, was in this wise.” “Whitby. awe: 


he Not however that in v. 18. it is yseru, bat » yewnor, from 
gigno, in all the MSS. and Fathers; except-only Dial: tit. crea 
inter opera Athan. Mill. ed. Kuster. © - 
¢ Beausobre (i. ¢. the Prussian Testament, trandlated i into French 
with Notes by Beausobre and L’Enfant, of whith the valuable fr- 
troduction and St. Matthew’s Gospel were published in Eg fish 
Cambr. edit. 17790. 8vo.) pe ithe opinion of Hammond 
gives the texts and criticism ced by him, including Aber E 
og Gen. xxxvii. 2. Hea This import of yes; is confi) 
by Lon xii. 18. * this iy; is the by nd Sian rious in’ my = ke 
18 


Mir. cies mitre with this opinion, ‘stat , that “he ies tie 
tends:to the life and hittory of Christ, as in Gen. vi. 9." 

the generations of Noah 3” under which title is exhibited: hie Ti 

as-welbas his family. Gilpin, Exposition of N. Test, note aa. 

o> Grotius: ‘Vox “Hebrea “75° » quz per vend exprin 
origins. fines usum ‘turn laté purrigit, ita utTes., , 
century SIP ie qui: Hebraismos: amant sequt, mio) 
ut Gen, vi... Num. fica. et alibi. Grotins’1 m Lue. in. 23." 
Grotiue-ad loc. limite le extent of the! vero dn: ‘this Place: to 


peeve ut Suprae o£ 
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eth .esiie ‘Armotations on the four Gospels. “oT te jte AF 

é On the whole, it is eg to ait which _ 
elfies., Vitrin > Obs. Saker. th. 
the’ phrase Us applying to D the ite ‘ee ai Fait 
Macknight ‘restrain it to the: prea gen gy. 
haps 1 the mdre ‘prevalent opinion.” - 


“We. have, here, only. to “observe that. ar 5 Hg ‘ae 
mayan isy..in this note, four times miswritten . moon: 
Several other mistakes of this kind occur in the work :,-whichs, 
however;:.are not of great importance ‘to the English reader: : 
bat we shall-mark some of them at the end of-this articles’ © «' 

‘second specimen which we ‘Shall give is the ‘note’ on’ 
Mi: ew vi. 1. 


$V in —our daily bread. } The, word, emcie; is not known, to. 
cig npn in, this ge mthe N. Test. To, determine its import, 
deriyation., has, found full employment for the critics. Some,de-» 
rs it dat exsuou, ** future, or to-morrow’s bread ;” others from.” 
exsyand: Bris. “* sufficient bread.” | 
‘ Grotius, observing first, that supersubstantialis, as in the Vule; 
gate, cannot properly he expressed by. this word; for ems, in.co a 
sition -has not. ‘the: umport .of vrs, as srrguew)s 3 and that: hel 
vowel the.iota is. cut off, as exeeiwdss in the Platonists 5. insists, that | 
the. word cannot be derived grammatically, except from exo, aly 
posterus,’.. Ambr, the coming or succeeding day ; thas this is st 
cpatamed 8 by. J eram ’s finding "7, crastinus, in the Nazarene, 
brews . (So. Pere: Simon; this-Hebrew word meaning ‘of e-aeein 
~ * and thence, ‘ every day,’ Luke, Vulg. quotidianum, res, 
ves all doubts, . Hist. Crit. N. Test. part i, c, vit.) Further, 
i extends to all the future time of life, as Exod. xith tq«., 
xix. 10. Josh. iv. 6. Prov. xxvii. 1.5.and thus avery. Luke xiti.33. 
and eres, 756 regular future support for that time,: -but. to show . 
ony pos in God, this support is asked, and to beg ven in spt | 
sportions ;—+da saltem. diurna ;—Grotius, ightfoot, and 
eth aad voc, +; So Caminius apud Bowy er—‘ To-morrow’s:b 
© Clerc 5. emnps is adrento, immineo, “6 bread of the cong 





7 rupee on, the contra ‘with Mede and Toup, derives the words. 
not. from :  Eyrsevetty, aS the nara, wi ks form n.exsura, dies alterum proxime . 
censequens, Acts xvi,,1t. . bread for toemorrow ;”?. which» is, very). 
ie notwithstanding ferory s account of finding that sense. in the 
Nazarene Webrew. Gos ; Nor. is it sms, and soiay in. the: sense of. 
rcs nee as he Vulgate, ‘ spiritual, bread of the..futuce: 
life,” wh ich j AS inconsistent wit 1 Tmyehe ey and xaf? 9, an the contexts). 
bit. he derives. it.from, em and. BIN, BY the LX: form arguing, rene 
dering at with the. scholiasts «zs THY Nay wove eapKertes OF with, St. 
Basil jt Ascet, def.2420. pas tar sPmascar Gum rn seca. Yyuwr epnenatuonrens 
4 sufficient ; for our support in the present life.” Prov. sxx. 8); To 
this agrées the Syriac y-¢panem necessarium, ‘ the bread we have need 
of,? Beza, And thus ede. As the LXX forms from ; 
‘Over being,’ superfluity ; the adject. a:pis1 5 thus Exod. xix. 5. 
“a peculiar people,’ is LXX azo; arpucis, a people, mine im a degree 
h 3 above 
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above the. rest. 5760", andrarw inadequate: ta héing: 3! ‘sui fiicientif as 
Buslenienmareuese iper eppaors, § fit'for, our support.’ “++ Givenus. 






at laous bread, ad, but a sufficient bread, O»Liotd:! thisaday say 
ono | explained by: xa? nyagparre ‘Medes: ppt 25.2862 40 oh asl’ 
“ oup also “a To derive emacng from, enw) emuca with 

S masius and ster, is not accordin, ‘to the gen 
OSlek' oligue. ae is. raat woe “Vike os & Saas 
otf eubsi beat bread.” *' Top. Ep. Crit. ad Epise. ei: : 
poigow Boityer. Doildridge. Mickniplit: 

2 Michaelis; on the: other side, joins Ft ather Sidon’ in'thinking* ns 
decisivegiand: withigdod: redsom according: tohis dwn‘ideay that’ 
the. Nasarene. Gospel 4 46. the iriterpolated: driginabof St. Matthew; ‘id 
this passaye not interpolated. iY teae rwrsic 
- 4 And thus, lastly, Mr. Weston,..whose acutences ihe egpeng: of 
criticism ate well nial illustrates melas dimechar, * until £0-, 

ow,” (and not with a, re * of to-motrow,””), by ss tw etuzcos an 
Josephiis “Ant. lib. iii. ce. Yo. 3 and hence eerie. that tov. eriwosgy . 
‘alvor Was intended to” Mean ts rnv eivoay,” OF ss. eupaY “until to-more 
row.) -H smiwox.is a usyal phrase, Prov. -xxvit. 1. LXX.; Syneés, 
Scapula’y’ often ‘used By St. Luke‘in the Acts for the morrow, ;.sp, 
that he’ inight have even used it here, as he changed gspov into ab" 
x ed if hehad wished to convey that sense, Dimchar,: heres 

Hough ‘well expressed” By us 71 trieoar, «may yet rbe a forced 

roper rendering Of ‘iseictov. This seems much to can 

é,) Spe to, ‘Be’ flowed torthe Nazarene. ‘Gospel. 


cat det will. observe how’ nearly. this day,” br « 
day)" ‘hk ay ‘Bread, expresses the’ sense both 0 Grotius. doy 
Mea “So hay: ds Meade oe says, ** the meaning in general i is o 
| i well agtedd | upo 3; bh Fuse ado there 1s what this word; 
aires ould signify. ges 
adh tort), ‘ali plaifly, ‘as the. Latin Victus, aft-articles 
Ka ivtence and ‘raiment, as Gen. xviij, . xiii, 31, 34: 1 Sam,yixe , 
rs a a ings Xe. +p ‘4 Tim, | vi. 8. Grotius. Whitby.” -<.: .yep off 
“Ee last extract shall be on’ the disputed passage’ of “John 
chs. Niki, 16+3. A woman taken in adultery. | ; 


‘ The doubts concerning the .authenticity of this history (ia 
elie a last verse'OF ch. vii. arid the first’ eleven verses 0 fis 
chaprerj lare'fally stated oF Simon and by Mill. The leadin oe 
fers che a ares ht? l'cannot hete be: recited,) that it is not» 

— iw the ‘Alex. Vatic. and’ some othet Greek MSS. nor in, |. the: 

ts ap of the Syriac’ that in many others it is marked as faulty 

lisk’e’ that Eysebius'relates, that’Papias gives a story of.a 

ecamnipescokea of magy crimes before Christ from the Nazarene He- 
bréw Goepely and intimates that this was that-legend ;. that Jerom 
impplied}4t is’ wanting’ some copies:*that Chrysostom, in his coms 
ment on‘ St. John, Origen, Clem. Alex. Cyril, Theophylact, Non- 
nus, have omitted it ; and that there are many érrors_in the text Ite. 


sélf.: Hence Beza questions, and Grotius and, Hammond, with Le 
Glerc“and ‘Wetstein, ‘reject it. 3 
“6 ut. 
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26 But to these objections it’ is replied by Father Simon, frorn Male 

anes by Whitby also and Mil, that it iavotieed cowincioae 
— the: ‘Gospels who ois *much: more: ancientthan; 
~ A. D..230. and by Patians who flodiished A. Dy 1640. 
sixty: years after the-death,.of St. Joha, . These two authars;’ — 
monius, and Tatian, are much insisted en hy Seldem:. that. ib, is 
scknowtedy ed by Eusebius in his Canons of the ties pals Can. Me 
that the crrors in. the text aye very slight ones: 

fren i . ii. adv. Pelag.'allows it js founda 2 Gteek « vag 

atiti copies: that he adenitted into the Vulgate; and it-appéars irk 
ail Latin aa that it is “mentioned, ‘finally, - by’ Athanasius, ‘Ams 
brose, and by Augustiny ‘lib.-ii.. de Adult.’ ‘Coujag. C. Wila et: @labig: 
who ascribes its omission to.the fear lest. it give encouragement, and 
impunity to bad women.: Ut is theideg of Mill, that’ on, Scntct nena 
itasnarked with an, obelisk, ‘that it might, net be publicly read,, and 
hence omitted. in:later,copies... The genuineness, of the Parag is 
generally held to be established. For an accurate view: of the“ques- 
tion, see Selden de. Uxor. Heb. lib. iii. c. xi: | Simon Crit. ‘Hist. of 
N.'Test. Tib. 1. ¢. xiii. “Mill'ad loc ‘et. Prol. No. 251. (Wetstein ad’ 
loc, contra.) Whitby ad loc. Rider Fam. Bible ad loc. Michaelis: 
aiso is of opinion that‘it if authentic, par. i.e. viv § xi. p- 318.7) 

» From these specimens, ‘our readers will see what they! are 
to expect from ‘this ot injudicious compilation. Our chief ob~ 
jection is thatthe author is too diffuse; and repeats many thitigs: 
to which a simple feference would have" been quite suffitiento 
His Greek quotations are generally correct*:: but the sprinter 
has sadly disk ured the’ Hebrew. We will-give an alphabeticak 
list of such pete as Struck us in a ¢ursory ¢€xamination’s: 
s S for MDN—T9I for JI—THw ID for MYND» 

AID for TIWRIA— as for NAI— W713 for na 
“Yr for FAW] —l77 tor Sen ona for HAII— 
3° for 3° wrongly ‘cotrected Ay" in’ the errate.— 'D4 
for NAY of SS ¥IS— WAND for \ND—7773 forty 
—May for 5y corrected im the- errata, —mitp and 
aon for mya>in and ATS. Most of these are pro-" 
bably chargeable on the printer; and’ some of them ‘the corms” 
puler may have found in his authors > but aaeongeed case: my 





fr % to fave corrected ‘chem. . on " Ged.. S. 





Agr. XVI. . Observations on the Union, Orange Ainiisiiuans other 
_ Subjects. of Domestic. Policy; with Reflections on the late Events. 
on the Continent. By George Moore, Esq. of Lincoln’s s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 80. 2%. Dublin, printed ¥ Cal 
don, reprinted for'Debrett. ' 


Ta catholics of Iieland seem hitherto’ to have been'veurral 
in the controversy respecting the Union, or adverse to ‘the - 
adoption of that measure. What changes were to také place, . 


uh the constitution of 3. government from which they. were 
Hh4 excluded, 











the. Ones and on -the.¢ther, it. ‘was impossible . ret 
could feel! much: zeal: for the independent authority. ofia parlia- 
> a in-which théy were disqualified. to sit: The: ots of 
phiet before us,-however, whom we understand tobe 
pals atholic of a respectable family, and whose talenty must 
rere rey @ man of importance in every body of which he is. 
) Abin, the subject of Union in a very different light 
His great object is to prove that a really national government j is 
le‘in. Ireland ; that, so long as that kingdom enjoys, 
separate legislature, its affairs must be admisiistered by asm 
party, who never can have any interestsand. sympathies. ia 
common with the body of the people ; and who at present are 
ted against them by every ‘sort.of. animosity and Ly, 
uidice’ that’ can enflame the human heart.’ 
és Imperial legislature, “it is Mr: Moore’s opinion, ae 
x iatoria yoice of England might appease’ the animosities pf 
factions.:, but, in the Irish parliament, an Irish faction 
yopst always govern.and often oppress their enemies. . It is-Not 
@uriprovince to decide whether this opinion be.true: butitis 
‘out duty to. say that it is maintained with great. ingenuity: 
ént and vigour of eloquence ;. that the author's stoses 
Aewlege rare evidently rich; and that his powers: of ,oripir 
hing, ‘as ‘well as of-nervous and polished /composinot, 
fy ‘him for greater “works than temporary amphlets. a 
ally ie pefliscs, he is strongly Anti tacobin id tigallican - | 
Henna te etting those sound and antent principles i fibest¥, 
aah ee ave unfortunate] y lived’ to ste become obj jects of 
Jett and ‘suspicion to many Englishmen’) and which’ tfié 
“Piolehce of one set of men, andthe fears of andther, alidét 
eared to ‘banish from the world. He ‘confegses himself’ to 
ve been at first an, admirer of the French revolution : ‘but, wi 
ebolaes and honesty which eintibe 3 in any casé bé too: ‘tach 
Siinigiended, he avows his errot, and declares that: he ib, ad 
“disabused. 
In s peaking of the crimes and confusiofis oF ‘our timés, om ‘ 
Sac presents us with a picture of some of the great antient 
stores ‘of the worldj which we shall lay before the: public 
as a short specimen of ‘thé stylé of this pan.phiet : 


¢ True, Catiling conspiredto overturn the Roman state, and ven. 
tured tonattack. when a Cicero defended 5 but who was Catilina? 
Tully: exhausts! the subtleties of his stile to- describe the various qvali- 
figations which composed that extraorditary mah. I shall pot mention 
that he.was of a-patrivian family, one of the first in Rome} that: he 
possessed » 
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hg ven patrimony. till, he had 


ingtions! to wee the words ¢ at or; 

Sea ae a ra 
wi e Nevere, an n 

pork fie pre ie: BT averiaaale to ‘the varions 9 OF ‘mahi 
kind. ‘Senates' listened ‘while’ he aa legions 
aigour, of ‘his arnt; 'his wit-and: y were the’ dsligtiow iden 
social eae i vrniad enpable of eve vielen cae orator of the 
forum } -he-had-a every design, and a. capable 

of every hardship’; neither Sperry nor fatigue, is ot am 
the ine of the seasons.could break the vigour of his. ) 
tion ; he could Carry on at the same time ‘both’ a a private inti 
and a pain Calleartct and while he meditated the destruction 
the state which ‘te resscd hfs: ambition, he was intent upon the ‘ruin 
ofthe woman that enflamed his desires. As far as the Word right is 
applicable 'to wickedness, such aman had a right to be ambitions. 
Enterptizes of uncommon atrocity and daring, from which common 



















minds’ shrink ‘ap palled, were suited-to a nature like his. He was-one 


of those Seatsapatte spirits whom Providence sometimes sends. 
to try human virtue, and to confound human wisdom. He. 


the destruction of the Roman .commonwealth, but estwy a Ca 4 


‘con end with, and he failed. Casar afterwards succeeded. 


of Cear. co prehends whatever human valour has of herbic, = ta 
sagacity of penetrating, and human wit’ of elegant and refined. 


names communicate a splendour to the history of those ‘times. “We 
admire’ whilé “we'exécrate; we aré shocked at the atrocity of i 

urpose, “but we ure struck by the boldness of the pode and. by 
thé talents that: appear in the pian Far different <a = 
of the present day; they answer one. great moral.¢nd-rin 

wickedness. \appears in. all its native deformity. Curious sp tors . 
wil search the history of our times to discover. the true. Form, of vice, 
' divested all the false glare, which great elt and ¢l clegant egant accom- 
plishments ; are so apt to throw over (a "—P.24 & seq, 

If our. limits would allow,.we could, select. many passages me 
inferior to the preceding, .. We. were peculiarly gratified 
apimated and splendid panegyric on William IT1.; whose ¢h 
. racter every man, really-interested in the liberty and ha PP 
og. mankind; finds every day new reason to reverence, | Pe 
errors, the crimes, and the calamities of i-sonccived #8 nd a 
conducted revolutions, are. daily f urnishing us with fres 
to admire that great mes at and the wise and preserving Reve 
lution of which he was the chief, . _ nee 
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rhe thor iof ! ftclittle:tract pointe; out, with great rood senses: 
an - CONCH language, the advantages. ‘that pesca: ies 
t erent: Volunteer. ssociations, -anany of which do not exceed 
een Sixty imen,: wers formed into battalions, so as to act/together 
on.4anupiform:system 4,and,we-recommend his plan to the attention of 
those sxho reside in large towns,..or populdie neighbourhoods4 wliere: 


it,could ‘more easily. be carcicd into effet, than in detached -villagesiy »-§ uth 


vip ene it bry ghveideots. to meydaaeit gf wns lotsa 
Ait; 18.“ Obigrogtions on” the, Engligh endl French (Cun) Lack, and, 
on one newly eonstructed, | By an ficer of the Cu Ss. yO, 
"78. Od. “Grellier, Corea it, 1799... etter ste tems: 
“We ‘scarcely ver peruse a mili ary publication » Without, ing very. 
AE er Depa ot ic erat number ofour muskets that missfire in time, 
of action. “Any attempt, therefore, to remedy so serious a defect is. 

rubs e° Ott th at! «bh. aGEI 4 2 2 I era} 
efititled to praise ; and we have no doubt, that, if the ae of this 
tract;*whom we understand to, be Col. Turner of the 3d.G ards, 
wilf'2véw himself, and send a copy of his work to the, Master (ren ‘ 
ral, (Or, in his lordship’s absence; "to the principal officers of ae 
Tioard of Ordnance,) his suggestions will meet with &@ candid cons 
smerdtion. : pi Bas ES 


4 * 


OY ort lol RBG Lows, = 9c. on 


Art! ig. Minit ba 3 or hittle things for “the Poor of Chiist’s Flock ;’ 
hey wWeP 24 LL.D. send: 247. 3s. Boards. Button: 


°This performatice reetives, in otir Opinion, no recommendation. 
from the peculiarity of its title; and some of its principles also may_ 
bé atvteast “questionable :' yet ‘it nay nevertheless ‘prove becuse: 
artdwseful’ to'maily readers, of particular deaominations.—The ad, 
vértisement, by which it is'introduced, is mich in the straiti of remote. 
times, and is so peculiar: that we cannot refiain froth inserting it $-— 
« Every’ star emits light’; the least are ‘fiot-useléss,, tlionght imper-. 
stible: by the human eye... Little things are necessaty and benef.” 
cial, or God would‘not have made’ them. "The “Smiallest veins, ' 
thranghwhich the “blood circulates, ¢orduce to the welfare of the - 
whole body. . The widow’s mite was acceptedt! “Lf my smite of medie’ 
tation, may but he;blessedito the poor, of: Chuist’s flock; they will, 
with me, jom in. giving glory to God, May'grace be- upon thee!’ 


f° 





This :seems sufficient to give a competent-idea. of, the book...) .., oy’ Mi. 


Ast; 40. The principiil port of the Old Téitament, from the beginnitg 


“the Rey. William Ashburver, Vicar .of -Urswick, and..S¢eb 
"naster there. 12mo. pp. 640. 3s. 6d. Bound. Robinsons, : 
sof . 1798. 


“This book is intended forthe use. of schools, and it pas mp ay 
sqmie time and attention in a mannet very congruous to thé “autto 
character and station. » Thé old tes’tamebt,. hé observes, is but little 
used in schools ; and to remove some, objections on this head, he offers 
this, kind of abridgment, which ‘ contains a most important and in-* 
terestitig history from’ the creation of the. world down to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, a period of 3467 years.” The very short summary, 
ee oe ae i pg io - exhibited 


<9 Gencsis, to the conclusion of the Second. Book of Kings. ; of 
OOle } 
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exhibited in the preface, proves,.that * the, instruction hereby.con-. 
veya gi ame conducive to the. siuchaing, bothrol Sake 
Ok, SOCIE 


viduals and iety +”. besides, which the book js secommended, by, 
a large type, a price as low. as, possible,.and a size,not inconvenient. 
. The abridgment consists in the onnssion.of several parts; and.this. 


curtailment, might, prebably, have.-been with, propnety, applicd..to: 


several other: chapters, particularly. such ag respect ‘the building and. 
furniture of the tabernacle, with, the, iustitutions,and, rites of the, ceren 
monial law : .on which some more. general idea, might, be sufficient.— 
Bibles, in. former times, were accompanied, with. tables..of. -dif- 
ferent kinds, brief notes, explications, &c.-fak the lustruction, and 
: benefit of the reader. .. The-publication before, us.hasian advantage, of) 
this sort, -in tables of Scripture, weights, measures, money, and chro, 

nology ; at ‘the head” f every, shapers aley, most of the principal 

words in each are plac djand properly divided, , The historical parts 

of the Old Testament ‘have, no doubt, often engaged a. close ‘atten- 

tion from* young persons, and afforded ‘them great entértajament 

Mr. Ashburner. insists much on this ; and,” since he appreh ds that 

his arguments are founded in -truth, he chacluae thar alte Quang, 

persons should be enabled to give some account of this raldable pore 

tion of sacred history, calculated to furnish, ther with useful instruc. 

tion, to afford pleasure, and contribute to their advancement in Tearg- 

ing.’ —Besides the immediate purpose of this volume, the hss 

aint Bis 


thinks that it might “be useful. in any ‘family, instead of one 
more‘ voluminous and expensive, 


Art. 215. ie Apology y for illage-preachers» or an :Aiccountiofethe 
- Proceedings and Motives. of Protestant-Dissentersy:and: serious: 
- Christiang, ofi other Denominations, in their Attempts: to's 
_ Infidelity and Vice, and to spread vital Religion: ii, Gountry Places 

espécially where the: Means of pious Instruction,:among: the-Poor, 

- are rare: with some Animadversions on an: Anonymous’ ** Appeab 
_ to\the People :”. and. Replies to Objections. \«By William Kings~ 
« burygeMeA.: 8vo. ons. Chapman. «Gr flame ft seer) ast 
‘In the»preface, this.author observes, ¢ some, perhaps; mayesmilo 
at my :titley:as affecting .quaintness, I conféss,. 1 wish itto strike 
the eye,in these. days of :apologies:: I, have introduced the. term wisad 
religion; ‘and. J adopt it,'.because 1 would have'the reader*at once 
understand:qhat cause we wish to diffuse by village-preaching 5 cand. 
becauselit. imports thatylife, vigour aod. warmth in religion, without 
which-the most excéllent doctrines are a dead letter; and the persén¢ 
who use: modes of worship most approved ‘among all denominatiens; 
are littld better than: machimes.’—-On the perusal of this. pamphlet, 
we find ourselves constrained to ackuowlege that the appellanty above 
mentioned; appears here: to disadvantage; as every mau mustewhe 
undertakes. the treatment of a subject which he has not well, con- 
sideredy' or permits: himself to be guided by ‘passion and prejudice, 

As to the immediate. topic, it does not fall under our discussion. 

Merely to propagate opinious, though of what is deemedsan orthodox" 

kind, is:effecting little good? but to awaken.men from a theughtless’ 

and sinful course of lifey and to render them sober, faithful, bene+ 
volent, and virtuous, is certainly doing much.—If the method-of 
. accomplishing 














if 
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swsiingiibing this be left tothe judgment: and: ability of thote & who nied 

their’ well-meant- endeavours, : tley ‘may ‘be- sometimes ‘greatly dew 

ceived:in the means. - We-think that we observe in this sensible and. 

liberal petformance, ees a particular train ‘of: 
w 


sentiment, ‘as that treie alone real! Christian advantages. are to’ 
be-expected :-~but there are, we are told, a riameraus bodyin this king. 
dom, Aiffeving widely in: their: opinions: from those of Calvin,’ who 
ave, very assiduous-in their labours to disseminate what they ré 
as-Christian truth, ‘and to advance piety and-wittue; ‘although Wesley; 
their great leader; is no more: In the conflict of op pinions; charity’ 

and. morality-are too frequently lost :" but practical: piety,’ which i i 
Christianity, will for ever retain its value and importance, ' Tet ae ~Hi. 


Aivt.c28.°° "The ‘sacred History of the Life o of. Fess Christ, TMustritive 
of the Harmony of the Four Evangelists; to which’ ‘is’ added 
an Index of, parallel Passages ; by the Rev. Thomas Harwood, 
‘Tate of University College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 149: .38- sewed. 

jun, and avies. 4798. 
_At.was well observed, in antient times of the Christian ‘church, 
concerning the four gospels, that, had the writers maintained, an exact: 


ent as. to time, place, and expression, few would. have believed. 
dient, Beca because ‘they would have re TE Shan it as human contrivance 
wd difference in some smaller things pes such suspicion, 
Fr ee their authenticity. Tfi in mattess.0 principal moment they. 
differ not, why should 1 it : nia us if, in such as are inferior, there: 
be some variation ?—T hose pens have nevertheless been laudably 
ed,.. which | have endeavoured: to alleviate or..remove_ these, 
el difficulties. It is obvious, as Mr. Harwood remarks, that the’ 
evangelists have not observed the same: order in their. Ag be and, 
were. rather, careful to relate the events themselves,. than the. ber of 
timein which they arose. He has therefore applied hitnself,, in. the. 
eight chapters which form this work, to. present..the reader with: a 
view.of | important history with the manner.in yhich 
the different transactions might p robab y..occur.... Hammead -and, 
Cave apnea to have been his late direction: and. authority, with 
which may be joined Neleor, on Feasts >: but. several. references are. 
made desig r writers such as Josephus, Grotius, Gasselipss, God, 
7s travelsy &c, ance also,.we observe,.to Justin Martyr,, 


Ee ee. d. ane, to, Lardner’s, Credibility... cAt- 
pee de ee the writer. retharkare-"'T Te the dearnedys 


neither the puthoriics nor. the grok wall. be. -REW, j- they my 
not,  however,; be ut_use. to the young-and the unig 
We. ¢ apprehend that th are other retin or. worksiof mail ki 
which might have assisted and improved .the performange, - M 
ec y adds some notes; if a few more, had. in some, Hen 
been given, they might have proved beneficial... .. He dogs not ead the. 
reader much to: what is controversial, but. attends with care, to -what 
is. practical.—On the sermon on the mount, »shich he; seems ; to, 
das t the, same with: that. mentioned by. Luke. as, delivered, on, 
Ke plain, he dwells with apparent ‘satisfaction : but,- when -relating,, 
 cobwe ation with the ng recorded fn the sixth chapter of St. 
John’s Cee, he says (on verse 27th) ‘ going into the synagognes 
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he ( Jesus) took oecasion to récofamend to them spiritual meat, “the 
belict of -his' word; and receiving: of bis: sacranienty: that mystical foud 
which! gourishes'to-eternal ‘life.’ We. have never sten> reason suffi- 
cient .to convince us that-our Lord had-here any. xeferencé ‘to: thein- 
stitution whichhe ordamed: in‘ cor ration of himself; and in- 
tended by:the sacrament in the-passage just recited.’ 16°) ©5 teomitns 

On the whole, this little volume; whichis not designed to*super- 
sede but. to assist:a careful’ perusal: of: the four ls, may in . this 


view be employed to a ‘Its. agreeable: to: many ‘to ‘read 
accounts of them in different: forms ; and though Metemia'vany and 





the best a still uncertain and somewhat nt a dis. 
position of events may in some respects prove informin a ° 
—The index: of parallel passages, which has cost ter some 


o- 


thought and. labour, may. amuse and. instruct those. who assiduously 
examine it. te 


Art. 23:-- Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese vf. Londow.in 
the Years 1798 and 1799: By the Right Rev. Beilby Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun, and Davies. ~~~ 
It ié highly proper ‘arid commendable in a Christian’ Bishdp to 

notice the state of Jnfidelity, to manifest zeal in resisting it, and’ to 

afford his*ifistractions to his clergy on the most’ effectual méant ‘of 
combating and subduing ‘so active and ‘dangerous an efieiny.” Frofn 

a man ‘of the! Bisho London’s distinguished character and éim- 

nence iit ‘the’ church, something may be expected on this —_—. 

subject in' # Charge delivered in these perilous times; and: the welf 
disposed will-readily forgive him, if his apprehensions transport’ kina 
in his ofatofy beyond ‘the line of cold and unimpassion¢d moderation.” 

Who’ ean doubt that Deistical notions, indifference to “religior 

profligacy of mariners, prevail among us to a serious degree? 

can*doubt thé necessity of calling the attention of’ our religious. in- 
structers to this apparently growing evil ?—If, in his’ picture of the 
times, every statement exhibited by the Bishop of London ‘be’ not 
stricthy Cortect; ‘the general fact’ must be admitted; which is amply’ 
sufficient not: merely to justify but to confer praise’ on ‘his ‘exhort=' 
ations. | "We-hope that the’ instructions given in this’ Charge wilt” 
receive attention hot “only from those to whomr it ‘is immediately’ 
addressed; but ftom ‘every one in” these kingdéms who “has @ cute 
of sutls, We particularly admire'the Right Rev: prélate “when ‘hé 
recommends to: his ‘elergy | the “enforcement df al’ B od doctrines 
by a'sgood? and’ exemplary ‘corduct. ~We' ate’ of ‘Opinion that’ 
what in’ generaP passes ainong the Common people for infidelity pro 
ceeds; for'the ‘rtiost ‘patt; from vicious habits ; and therefore’ the advice 
here givén will comionly’ be found to be true : “banish from the hearté 
of your: parishioriers all stnsuality, pride, vanity, vain-glory, ad self 

sufficiency, and ¥ will venture to engage that you shall not ‘have’ 2 

single infidel in“your ‘parish *— : ee ee” 
The prident‘caution hére suggested to our spiritual guides, to be 

on the watelt agaitist those’ who are endeavouring’ * to sap “¢v 
sentiment ‘of réhgion and’ morality,” is’ followed by the: 












aisitvance that’the reception given to some modern publications; § ‘ty : 
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ticiilathy to: Mrs. Hannth More's Strictures'on Female Education ® 
(to which the Bishop in the ardour. of hisifrieddly admiration mad 
tlie most animated but -rather ‘overchatgéd compliments) indicates 
a degree of ‘returning seriouttiess, and that some good impression ‘has 
beedimadé on the public mind. Dot: MAALK te 
Our clergy will do right’to ascertain how far this is the Gases atid 
if it'appeats that these omens of good are well founded, we néed not 
add that itis their duty to improve the circumstance, and to follow 
up the advantage gained over the yon st ‘of out faith by their lay 
brethren ; that our church ‘thay hose its fears ‘of subversion; and the 
nation cherish,: under all its difficulties, the pleasing hope of being 
saved ahd exalted. epte Jo yest | ee “s 
Art’ zy. Af ‘Charge delivered by William ‘Lbrd Bishop of Chester, to 


vVehe-Clerge of his Diovese, and’ published at their Request. 4to, 


1s. Rivingtons. 1799. 
So many are the -topics,introduced into this able spiscapal charge, 
that it is impossible for us, within the limits to which we are forced 
to confine ourselves, barely, to notice them. The learned and pious 
Bishop judiciously reviews: and comments, on. the particular,state and 
circumstances of his diocese, as well as on the general aspect of the 
national church. ,He compliments. those of his clergy. who have, 
xhibited their attachment to sound religious. and social principles, 
fom the press as well as from the pulpit, and praises them in general 
for the calm:and_ unshaken al ae they have manifested for 
their clerical. character. With becoming seriousness,, he.calls their 
attention tothe danger that, threateng thiscountry from. ‘:a national 
depravity,’ which, he. says, ‘is apparently adyancing by neither slow 
nor secret st. ‘are general, deterioration, in the moral and religious 
conduct in the. body of the. country, collectively viewed ;—that melan- 
choly. abondonment of better habits, which God has in..no case: per- 
musien to go. finally unpunished in his moral, government. of any 

eople.” .: |.’ sine’ wee , 

: ‘Towards the conclusion, he notices. ip,a very proper. way, the 
senseless efforts of certain enthusiasts,, who are continually applying, 
the scriptural prephecies to the occurrences of.the present-times..- Not: 
unfrequently, men otherwise sensible and. judicious have countenanced 
this indiscretion, In opposition to ‘such a practise, we are, happy te. 
quote, the Bishop of Chester : “inte seis we | 
"© 1 am clearly, of opinion, that. from the.,prophetical -books, to 
which the extraordinary events. now passing on earth natprally turn. 
the attention, of every religious mind, no, expectation, can-reasonably: 
be: deduced, that, the prapbesies yet unfulfilled are drawing to aspeedy 
completion. The objects are there presented to the view in so.in- 
distinct a form, that the most penetrating eye can * see men only as. 
trees walking.”’ — , .° . 

The learned Bishop exhorts us at large not to depend on the inter: 
position of Providence .in. aur behalf, trom any comparative view. of 
eur religion and morality, but. to see that we bring forth such fruit) 
as may be expected from a people so favoured. by Heaven. 





* See page 410. of this Revicwe 
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Ast. 25. 2 Sermon-on the. Duties: ofthe Yotings x By--Hugh.- Blai 
- DoD. FLR.S. Edinburgh. - One of thea a> aaeyth the Bee 
Church, &c. Professor, of Rhetoric, &¢s' in. the, University .of 
Edinburgh. .12mo. | 1s... Cadell jums; and. Daviess, ¢ 4g y 
Reprinted from Dr. B.’s well khown:and:--miuch applauded: volumes. 
‘The. following motive for this: republication ;of a single discourse, 
rom the Doetor’s collection,, is thusassizned in ‘the .editon’s adver- 
tisénient «— this sermon. is published separately. for tlie use.of schools, 
at the request of several persons of character, as. containing mueh 
excellent instruction; praperly adapted to the, youth of both sexes.’, 
TRAW. eae | a 
Art. 26. Trial for Adaltery. The Whole Proceedings on the 
Trial of John Bellenger Gawler, Esq.. for Criminal Conversation 
with Lady Valentia, ia the Court of King’s Bench, before Lord 
Kenyon. Svo.' 286d. Downes. 1799. aiid 
Lord Kenyon is confessedly the best. Reviewér in cases of this 
nature, to his Lordship’s judgment we .respectfully refer, on_this oc- 
casion ; and we shall only add, with regard to the proceedings before 


us, that the Jury appear to have acted with gréat ‘propriety When 


. they adjuged' 20o00l. ae Ye to the R. H. plaintiff, George Anhésley, 


Viscount Valentia, of the kingdom of Ireland. Ris. 
This copy of the proceedings, taken ih short-hand, ‘is dated at 
the bottom of the verdict, May.19, 1796. , 


Art. 27. A Collection’ of Decrees by the Court of Exchequer in-Tithe- 
| Canises, from: the’ Ustrpation to the present Time, carefully -ex- 
tracted frown’ the Books of Decrees and Orders of the Court of 
Exchequer, by the’ Permission of the Court, and arranged in 
Chronological Order.. With Tables of the Names of the Cases, 
and the Contents. By Hutton Wood, one of the Six Clérks of 
the Courts of Exchequer. 4 Vols. Royal 8vo. pp. 606 in each 
Vol. 31. Boards. Robinsons. let 
In-a former Review, (vol. xxvi. N.S. p. 448,) we announced’ the 
appearance of a part of this publication, andthen gave'a promisé of 
entering more minutely into its merits when the work should be. 
completed: Mr. Wood has now accomplished his undertaking, and 
has presented to the public a'Collection of Decrees in Tithe-Causes, 
from the Usurpation to the year 1797. As the performance; how- 
evér, (at least as far as its author is concerned,) is altogether a coms 
pilation, accuracy in’ the extracts, or the want .of it, must: be 
its chief characteristic ; and without departing from the trath, ‘we 
can assert that Mr. W. is by no means deficient in this indispensable 
requisite. ? 
The‘plan of the publication seems liable to objections. »'The same 


~ matter is in course repeated, as the same quéstion is more than once 


agitated in so long:a-period of years. The substance of the Piaintiil’s 
Bill, and of the Defendant’s Answer, together ‘with the ‘materfat 
allegations contained: in the pleadings, must very often, from ‘the 
nature of the proceedings, be the same, or distinguished only by the 
slightest variations; yet, in conformity to the authors plat, these 

samenesses 
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or similarities mast be repeated ftoties quoties. A Table 
ceevhs tet 


samencsscs , 
of Contents is subjoined to each volume: but ithe accom. 


-modation of the reader have been better consulted by incorporating 


them? The work, as it appears to us,. contains valuable materials 

and explanation of the law of Titles, and az such will 
be found acceptable to any gentleman of the profession who has ¢@o 
useful an undertaking in view ; and it will also furni mtsand 
authorities to the practising lawyer. If, however, Mr. Wood had 
reduced the size of his sethunien, and had exercised the judgment 
necessary for a selection, instead of merely the diligence requisite for a 
compilation, he would have consulted his reputation more, and con- ° 
ferred an higher obligation on the public. - 

The first volume reaches from the year 1650 to 17143 the second 
extends from the beginning of the reign of George I. to the end of 
the following reign; the third from the beginning of the reign of 
his present Majesty to the year 1776; and the fourth includes the 


period from 1776 to 1797. | S.R 


Art. 28.. The Crown Circuit Companion ; containing the Practice at 
the Assizes on the Crown Side, and of the Courts of General and 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, also of Oyer and Terminer, 
for London and Middlesex + including a Collection of useful and 
modern Precedents of Indictments and Informations in Criminal 
Cases, as well at Common Law as those created by Statute; 

- wherein likewise so much of the Common and Statute Law is set 
forth, as to shew the several Offences, the Offender’s Punishment ; 
and-in what Cases Felons are to have or not to have the Benefit of 

Clergy ; with References to the printed Authorities. ‘To which 

are added, The Clerk of Assize’s Circuit Companion, with Tables of 

Fees of the Officers belonging to the Judges, the Clerks of Assize, _ 

and Associates on the several Circuits ; and also the Duty of the 

Sheriffs and their Officers, &c. The Seventh Edition, considerably 

enlarged and improved, with Additional References to ‘modern 

Authorities. By Thomas Dogherty of Clifford’s-Inn. 8vo. pp. 

$80. 103. 6d. Boards. Brooke. 1799. 

We have transcribed the whole of this circumstantial title-p 
because it gives a fair view of the contents of the large and wechal 
volume accompanying it ; which was originally published in 1739 b 
Messrs. Stubbs and Talmash; and repeated impressions of w ich 
have since been demanded by the profession, from an experience of 
its usefulness and accuracy. To the present edition, many import- 
ant ddditions have been made, both in the Precedents, and in that 

rt of the work which is entitled the Doctrine of Indictments: 
indeed, so much necessary information is conveyed in every pages 
that it may with propriety be considered as a Vade Mecum to every 


gentleman who attends a circuit or sessions. S.R. 


Art. 29. The rts of the Most Learned Sir Edmund Saunders, Kut. 
late Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, of several Pleadings 
and Cases in the Court of King’s Bench in the Reign of King 


Chartss the Second, With Three Tables; the First or the Names 
of 
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of the Cases:"the second, of the Matters cOutatHed Th he Pleads 

ang0% and the "Third, OF the” Printifal Matters ¢putafied in the 
Cases. *-The Third ‘Edition, with Notés ES ok 9 the, 


Pleadings ahd-Cases, by John Willfaing; Serjeant at Law. | 
ges #VEls.”* Vol. 1st. 183. * Boards. * Cadell fui. ‘and D 
Pes reports were: originally published in Law’ Fretich “fn “the? 
y de“ 686, and in 1722 they were re-prihted, with a translation’ of the’ 
cases, but ‘tiot 6f the entries. Thework has always been greatly estéenied | 
by the® profession, because the decisions are principally on points of” 
pleading, and “are reported in a clear and’ concise manter. *“The ; 
entries, which are now first translated from the “Latin, are in general’ 
very’ good; and they particularly merit attention, because obiée- 
tions were made to Several partsiof them, which were dis¢uése ‘and. 
decided, “and ‘thosé decisicns have been in a great measuré obsérved 
from! that time 5 a-circumstance which renders the present “publica. ~ 
tion a valuable collection of precedents, as well as of reports: * ~~~” 
Mr, ‘Wilkams.has not only translated the entries into English; - but 
has_in. many instances. subjoined notes; in which he has.explained, 
from authorities, the rounds and-principles on. which the rules, of 
pleading are founded. Fie has also in several cases illustrated those rulep 
by. prastics! sxampies and has pointed out the difference, where’an 


such exists, betsveen the prevent mode of pleading and that whic 


oyat: 
dick 


was adoptedin the original entry... The value of the publication+ig 
likewise considerably enhanced by. the learned serjeant having added 
notes to the cases, which contain judicious and SAC te obser- 
vations, and-most of the authorities both antient and modern, .......> 

In the course of our labours, we have had too many opportunities 
of remarking that law editors send works from the press. with few 
alteratiens, and in course with very little improvements; there are 
however exceptions to this observation, which we have noticed: with 
pleasure and in terms of commendation ;—we have not, been insensible, 
to the merits of the anonymous editor of Plowden, nor to the highly, 
valuable additions made to Peere Williams by Mr. Coxe. .. Among 
these improved editions, we may now safely pce the present worky 
which manifests in no common. degree. the, learning, , diligence, and.9/ 
judgment of the editor. We look forwards with Ls Mle the.rér ov 
maiping~volume, and shall resume -oyr a¢count when it makes sites)’ 
appearance, = oe ad rspeee rors oot R x 


Art.’ 36. A Treatise on the Law of Mortgages ; the Fourth Fed) tot. * 
} 


révised, corrected, and ‘greatly enlarged ; ‘togethér with an Po es 
— of Precedents. By John Joseph Powell, of the Middle * 
‘émple, Esq. “Barrister at Law. /2 Vols. - 8vo. Ppp» 1250. 188. 
oards.’ Butterwotth. 1799. Fr alae lila aliaed 
Cote > te ety FP E> OW OH HS, 
Though we by no means make it a constant practice to notic 
merely snew editions of books, yet, wher ‘the :additions .or.iinprove. 7: 
ments 4ntrodiced.are considerable, we think .it-a'debt ‘of justice tye! 
the author and our readers to. meéntion.such a circumstancers#Thisis | 
reason shas' induced as-to give -a place:to’ the fourthnediticut nfythe 9 
Law,pf Mortgages: the first appeared in the year 1785, and an ac- 
Rey. Dec. 1799. Ii count 








Ss” 
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count of it was inserted in our 8oth volume, p. 69. To the present 
great accessions have been made, and the author has spared no pains 
to render, his work as valuable as the nature of his subject would 
admit. This subject, too, is of very extensive concern, for there 
are few considerable estates in the kingdom, which have not at some 
time been bound in the legal fetters of mortgage.—As there is no 
circumstance in the alienation of property which more embarrasses 
the practical conveyancer, in relation to mortgages or purchases, 
than that which belongs to the application of purchase money, the 
author has judiciously introduced a new chapter on this important 
topic 5 and some new observations are added on the nature and use 
of outstanding terms. 

Mr. Powell has on the present occasion considered the degree in 
which judgments attach on legal and equitable estates ; which leads 
him to a discu’sion as to the instances in which a purchaser, with 
express notice of a judgment, is lable to execution awarded there. 
upon.—* A modern adjudication, (observes Mr. P. in his preface, in 
the court of Chancery having occurred; in which the doctrine before 
‘unanimously rene f ‘¢that a purchaser for a valuable considera. 
tion may, in a court of equity, protect himéelf from any discovery, 
if he denies notice,”” has been considerably shaken ; the author has 
been necessarily led by his subject into an examination of the founda 
tion of this rule, and the extent of its application.’ 

The nature and extent of the husband’s right to incumber or assign 
the personal property of his wife, vested in trustees, is also discussed 
in this work: and a distinction is submitted by the author as pre. 


wailing between leasehold property and money so circumstanced.—In 


this edition, are likewise inserted such cases as had before escaped Mr. 
Powell’s researches, and such as have been since decided, relative to 


the subject of mortgages; and some precedents of mortgages are 


given by way of appendix. 
Such are the additions and improvements that the reader may 
expect to find in this publication, which is increased from one to two 


-8vo. volumes; and in which may be discovered proofs of diligent 


inquiry and discriminating judgment, equal to those which we have 
observed in the other productions of this gentleman. Si 


‘Art. 31. Fhe Solicttor’s Instructor in. Parliament, concerning Estate 


Bills and Inclosure Bills, containing the standing Orders of -both 
Houses of Parliament relative thereto, with plain and methodical 
Directions for passing such Bills ; to which is added an Appendix 
of the various Forms of Proceedings, namely, Notices, Petitions, 
Orders, Breviats, Affidavits, Letters of Attorney, State of Pro- 
rty, Certificate, Tables of Fees to be taken by the Officers of 
oth Houses of Parliament, and Bills of Costs, &c. By Charles 
Thomas Ellis, of the Inner Temple, Solicitor. 8vo.. pp. 140 
3s. Boards. Butterworth. 1799. 
As it is frequently necessary to apply to parliament for the pu 
of removing certain restrictions from estates, or of giving additional 
fowers to tenants, which cannot be done by the ordinary judges 
either in common law or equity ;_ and as applications, are often made 
te ‘parliament for power to inclose open fields ; a. collection r. ne 
n) 
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forms and an account of the method to be pursued on those occasions 
promises to be useful to the profession. Such a compilation has not, 
to our knowlege, hitherto been published ; and the present work, 
by collecting many points which are dispersed in various volumes, 
and by inserting others which are not to be found in print, is calcu- 
lated to prove a valuable addition to our books of practice. S.R ‘ 


Art. 32. Arrangement under distinct Titles of all the Provisions of the 
several Acts of Parliament relating to the assessed Taxes. By 
Steward Kyd, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 420. 6s. 
Boards. Butterworth. 1799. 
This publication contains the substance of the following acts of 
parliament: the land-tax act for 1798, which, subject however to 
redemption, is now, as to the assessment of real property, rendered 
perpetual ;—the act continuing the assessment on personal property, 
offices, and pensions, for the year 1799 ;—the land-tax redemption 
act, with the five acts for altering and amending it ;—the two acts 
of George II. by which a duty of five per cent. was imposed on 
offices and pensions ;—all the acts (nine in number) relating to the 
duties on windows or lights, and on inhabited houses ;—all the acts : 
(seventeen in number) relating to the duties on male servants, car- , 
riages, horses, and dogs ;—and the four acts relating to the tax on 
income.—The provisions of these numerous statutes are arranged 
under distinct titles, and the language of them is frequently abridged; 
so that commissioners, and others, whose duty it is to put the acts 
in execution, may receive ready assistance from this publication. & R : 





Art. 33. 4 Treatise on the Law of Awards: the Second Edition, 
‘revised and corrected; with very considerable Additions from 
printed and MSS. Cases: and an Appendix containing a Variety 
of useful Precedents. By Stewart Kyd, Esq. Barrister at Law 
of the Middle Temple. 8vo. pp. 600. 108. 6d. Butterworth. 


1799. 

Mr Kyd published the first edition of this work in 17g1, and we 
noticed -it in our ninth volume, N.S. to which account we refer 
our readers; observing only that the deficiencies which we then 
pointed out have now been supplied, that the treatise is consider- 
ably enriched by a variety of new cases, some of which are here 
reported for the first time, that alterations have taken place in 
the arrangement, and that some subjects are discussed which were 


before omitted. , S.R ° 


POLITICAL, &&c,. 


Art. 34. Reflections on the Perfectibilty of Man; the Sovereignty of the 
People ; indefinite Liberty ; perfect Lquality ; and on the ‘Princie 
ples of Mr. Necker. Translated from the German of ‘M. Zimmere 
man. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hamilton. 

This small work manifests but little temper and calm discussion, 
It abounds rather with loose declamatieas than with reflections; and 
will rank the author with party political writers: rather than with 
dispassionate philosophers. His praise and his condemnation are 
alike violent. All is imperfect in the French revolution, and all was 

li2. . perfect, 
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perfect, or nearly so, under the old’government. While ¢ hell in 
wrath is said to have vomited up the revolutionary code,’ and * devils 
alone can explain it,’ he informs us that * power under Louis XVI, 
was not absolite in France, nor was any abuse made of it, but it was 
the ton and fashion of the day to declaim against it.? He says. far- 
ther that < all the evils at that time existing in France proceeded 
from the weakness of the royal authority, and not from despotism ;? 
yet after this he gravely asks ¢ why the States-General in 1789 were 
suffered to commence their sittings by an infraction of the funda- 
mental law of the state, viz. that which grants to the King alone, 
and without participation, the Legislative Power ?? Could Mr. Z. 
have better defined Despotism? Yet he contends that, though the 
King was sole legislator, or his will was the law, there was no 
despotism in France; and that the royal authority was weak. We do 
not wonder that, when laying down such positions, he should disap- 
prove of modern philosophy ; it may have been prudent also to protest 
In time against modern sense; for, if there exists any philosophy or 
sense among the moderns, they must smile at such reasomng. 

Mr. Necker is treated with great contempt, and both his principles 
and conduct are violently reprobated : but this is not done ina gentle. 
manly manner, and cannot make much impression on candid readers. 

The principles mentioned in the title are not discussed; and we 
cannot subscribe to the opinion of the translator, that Mr. Z. is an 
able physician in his present prescription, designed to counteract 
certain political poisons. 

The work seems imperfect, for we observe references to notes 


which are not-to be found. Mocy 


Art. 35. The Power of Parliaments considered; in a Letter toa 
Member of Parliament. By Henry Maddock, jun. Esq. of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2d Edit. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1799. 

This valuable tract was briefly noticed in our Catalogue for 
October last ; and i¢ is now again mentioned for the sake of inform- 
ing our readers concerning the name of the writer, and of the book- 
seller ;—circumstances of which the first edition gave us no intl- 
mation. 


Art. 36. Thoughts on the Interference of Great Britain with the 
Political Concerns of the Continent. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett, &c. 
1799: 

_ Flowery truisms often distinguish the works of young authors; 

by which criterion we should have judged this to be a juvenile pro- 

duction, had it not been announced assuch. Simile is piled on sitnile, 
and metaphor on metaphor, in order to prove and illustrate the 
plainest’' and most indisputable observations ; thus, to establish the 
position that war cannot be expected to be uniformly and unexccp- 
tionably prosperous, we are told that ‘ we cannot anticipate that 
fortune will invariably hover round our standard, or that the path 
through which we have to pass will be strewed with roses and lilies, 
without our here and there meeting with-the shorn and the thistley 


The 
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The idea of thorns and thistles opposed to roses and lilies is to 
reconcile us to the failure of the Dutch Expedition, and to other 
misfortunes and miscarriages of war. According to this young poli- 
tician, our return from Holland was peculiarly unfortunate for the 
army; as ‘the coldness of the climate, so far from injuring the 
health of the soldiers, would have improved it.? We have however 
heard of no effect of this kind from the climate of Holland ; and we 
believe that none of our soldiers went thither with a hope of improv- 
ing their health. 

Undoubtedly, we madea bold effort to deliver Holland from French 
Influence; and, if we did not succeed, we must, as this: writer 
advises, * seek consolation in the rectitude of our conduct 
' In justification of our interference in the political concerns of the 
continent, we are informed that ‘the balance of Europe is by no 
means the chimera that some would have us suppose.’ ie 

The additions which France has made to her antient territory are 
represented to us as ground of the most serious alarm. ‘¢ As the 
hero of Salamis was prevented from sleeping by the trophies of 
Miltiades, so England can never enjoy repose while her foe is in 
possession of so much ability to do her mischief.’ Therefore—but 
we need not discuss the subject: the reader will see to what the 
argument tends ; and we shall only add that the abilities displayed by 


this writer lead us to form expectations from his future exertions. Moo-y: 
’ e) . 


Art. 37. The Dutch Expedition vindicated ; with brief Observations 
on the Emigrants: to which is added a Postseript, containing the 
Supplement to the Account of the Armistice concluded between 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York and General Brune.  8vo. 
1s. Stockdale. 

- 'This'writer is no croaker. He is resolved to sce things inthe 

best light. ‘Though the field be lost, all is not lost.” Notwith- 

standing the misfortunes attendant on the expedition to Holland, he 
conceives it to have been of use to the general cause. ‘ It has got 
us rid of protecting Portugal, has very probably saved the armies 
in Switzerland and in Italy, perhaps has saved Ireland, and at,vall 
évents has freed us from the trouble of blocking up the Texel.’ 
How far the idea of its having caused a diversion of the enemy’s 
force will reconcile us to its heavy cost in blood and treasure, we 
shall not pretend to say: but we are.convinced that every noble mind. 

will appland the Duke of York for preferring an Armistice to a 

retreat secured by the inundation of North Holland. , 

The observations on the’ emigrants, are judicious: Their situa- 
tion and circymstances must induce every prudent .man to receive 
their accounts with the utmost caution. We can scarcely blame them 


if they endeavour to déccive us, but we should take -care not to be 
deceived. 


Ast. 38. «Zax on Income, necessary to be read by all Persons 
before they make their Return.—Extract from an Account of 
certain Poor Persons in London, who cannot pay their Income 


Tax. With Observations, and a Plan for their, Relief. Sub- 
atl 113 mitted 








——— 
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mitted to the Consideration of the Society for bettering the Condi. 

tion and increasing the Comforts of the Poor. 8vo. 138. Hatchard, 

&c. 1799. : ae : % 

A pieced of pleasantry, on an unpleasant subject, well written, and 
worth reading. In some of hjs happiest strokes of irony, the author 
reminds us of our old friend Swift ; who so exquisitely delighted us 
when we were lads. The serious part of the writer’s purpose is to 
make those of his readers, who are distressed by their want of eco- 
nomy, become better managers; and to live within their income, 
in order to the more convenient payment of their taxes out of it, 


RoeETRyY, €&&§e. ‘ 


Art. 39. Patient Griseldd; a'Tale. From the Italian of Boccaccio, 
' By Miss Sotheby. 4to. 2s 6d. Longman. 

M. Dutens has given the genealogy of the heroes of Romance *,— 
and we might deduce fabulous tales, both in prose and verse, from as 
high a source as the first formation of modern languages. The Pro- 
vencal poets, and before them, perhaps, the authors of the Fadhaux, 
seem to have supplied Boccaccio (who afterward supplied Chaucer) 
and La Fontaine, and La Fontaine furnished Prior, with the ground. 
work of most of their tales. ‘ The novel before us, however, according 
to Mannit+ and other Italian writers, had truth for its foundation; 
and such was the opinion of Petrarca, who translated it into Latin. 

‘In general, the versification of Miss Sotheby flows with ease, and is 
correct. We should wish, however, that the Triplets had been more 
sparingly used ; and when used, that the eye should be prepared for 
them by braces, in spite uf the new fashion of omitting those warnings ; 
an inconvenience which at once disappoints the eye and the ear, if. 
declaimed aloud ; and produces such a false cadence of voice, ag 
obliges the reader to repeat the lines in different tones. A few un- 
warrantable rhymes occur: as feast, taste ; knew, anew ; bears, bears. 
Two typographical errors likewise appear—p. 8. robe for robes, and 
p- 30. as for hast. We fear that the accent on the first syllable of 
the word ingrates, p. 4. linc last, is not the printer’s fault: 

| ¢ He not to ingrates has his will resign’d.’ 

It is an inaccuracy to call the consort of a Marquis, throughout the 
paem, a Queen ; for which there is no authority in the original ; nor 
was the Marquisate of Saluzzo, though a sovereignty, ever erected 
into a kingdom. 

We have mentioned these slight imperfections to put our fair 
poetess on her guard, as her talents seem worthy of cultivation ; and 
this specimen excites a hope that our acquaintance will not end here, 
The following lines will probably incline our readers.to think that our 
hope is not fil-founded. After having recapitulated the barbarous 
trials which the cruel Marquis had imposed on the Patient Griselda 3 
and when his ingenuity in the art of tormenting was more exhausted 
than her power of suffering, compunction at length came on: 

‘ Here, with a Fadl embrace he clasp’d the fair, 
By soothing softness striving to repair 














* Tables Genealogiques des Heros des Romans. 
+ IJstoria de Decamerone. Firenze, 1742. 
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Fach tyrant deed—She, who had heard unmov’d 
The cold contemptucus taunts of him she lov’d3 
Who, by the ruffian’s hand, had silent borne, 
'To see her infants from her bosom torn ; 
Who from a palace had been hurl’d, and sent 

In sordid penury, to seek content ; 

She, who with smiling atr, and brow serene, 
Had hail’d her rival as her destin’d queen ; 

Who, midst oppressive wrongs had stood resign’d, - 
Now quits her native fortitude of mind ; 

Feels the firm soul, that bore severest pain, 

Th’ extremes of bliss unequal to sustain, 

Feels her full bosom heave unwonted sighs, 

And the big tears stream copious from her eyes, 
While by Gualterio tenderly carest, 

And while by turns each lovely child she prest, 


To her long tortur’d, now transported breast.’ Dt B... y ; 


Art. 40. Nil Admirari; or, A Smile at a Bishop; occasioned by an 
Hyberbolical Eulogy-on Miss Hannah More by Dr. Porteys, in 
his late Charge to the Clergy.—Also, Expostulation: or an Ad- 
dress to Miss Hannah More.—Likewise Duplicity, or the Bishops 
and Simplicity, or the Curate: a pair of Tales. —Moreover an 
Ode to the Blue-Stocking Club.—And finally,. An Ode to some 
Robin Red Breasts in a Country Cathedral. To which is prefixed 
an Engraving of the. Author. By Peter Pindar, Esq. gto. 
gs. 6d. West and Hughes. 1799. 


Thine, Peter, surely is a graceless style, 
. But so luxuriant with the charms of wit, 
That gravest Bishops must return thy smile, 
And sourest critics know not how to spit. 


Yet we have not so laughed our senses away, as not to petceive that 
we ought to sprinkle a Fittlé of our critical gall in the face of this 
modern Arctine :—But how are we to manage it? Between our holy 
veneration for Bishops, and our warm attachment to the Ladies of 
the Aonian-hill, how are we to contrive so ¢o carry our cup even (as 
the old proverb says) as to keep well with both? If we go off in a 
laugh-canter with the poet, some good folks may insinuate that we 
are no better than we should be ;—if, on the other hand, we should in 
a great passion throw our wigs at him, we stand a chance of bein 
posted up as a pack of ninny-hammers, and drummed out of the 
corps of Parnassus. Peter, a wicked rogue, saw our embarrass- 
ment, and therefore obligingly presented us with ‘a critiqué on his 
own work, by way of postcript: but ous Captain-General whispers 
Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes, aud advises us in a civil way to decline 
his offer. Be it so ; and begin we then, Mr. Peter, by returning you 
a volume of thanks for calling on us to worship you as the only 
heawen-born poet of the present day ; and, to owf the truth, you do 
play and frolic with those Misses of the mount, (some say, with their 
nursery maids,) as if you had been all brought up in the same fa- 
mily. Is there not, however,.some want of poetical gallantry in 
Tig hunting 
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hunting a poor virgin about the town with the hue and cry of $y 
thief ? and is it not right, unless you can clearly make out the heavy 
charge against. her,?that you should be found guilty ‘of poetical 
swindling, ox of raising a laugh against an harmless maid ox false 
pretences? Then, as to the good Bishop’s Eulogy, will Peter, who is 
So passionate an admirer of the sex, make no allowance “ when g 
_Lady’s in the case??? Must a Bishop use no warm colouring in a Lady’s 

raise? Let us not suppose that “ the age of chivalry is gone,” 

he Holy Knight-must be excused a little extravagance in praise of 
the Lady’s ‘* high-toned’’ or bon ton* ** Morality.”? We will allow 
thee, *Squire Peter, to stand up for the poets, whom thou pr tiily 
termest, ‘ the Robin Red Breasts of the Human Race,’ and to put ina 
wordazainst the merciless persecution of fallen beauty: but, if the 
Lady in question has been a little too ‘ art’? on thy profession, and 
too severe on those of her own sex who have tasted ¢ unlicensed bliss) 
.¢) thou hast amply revenged thyself on her, and on her right reverend ad- 

mirer.. Never was thy satirical cat o’nine tails more pleateously admi- 
nistered. _The,risible muscles of thy readers will run riot in spite of 
their judgment; and there are moments when thou art sure of havin 
the laugh on thy side, if no other support. Since, however, thou 
‘hast a prodigious aversion to flattery, which thou beautifully termest 
6 the oil of fool,” we will not besmear thee with it; nor on the other 
hand will we strive to take from thy merit, as in these lines thou dost 
“from that of Mrs. Hannah More: 
eg ¢ Twice can’t I'read her labours for my blood, 
So simply mawkish, so sublimely sad! 
Town Miss Hanwan’s life is very good, 
But then her verse and prose are very bad.’ 
A little “* too rough” this, surely, "Squire Peter !—and yet thou 

wilt go on, and tell us that the Lady has ‘a so-so lyre;’ that there 
are women ‘ of whose gown she is not fit to hold the tail ;” that, 


¢ Had Wispom crush’d Miss Hannan’s forward quill— 
Had Silence put a gag on Hannan’s tongue— 

No crape had mourn’d upon the Muse’s hill, 

_ .Nor Pheehus blubber’d for the loss of song.’ 


e ‘ 
Angry also with the Bishop for his well-intended gallantry, thou 
accusest him of béing instrumental to the Lady’s fame: 
-© Calm, but for thee, ‘had Hannan pass’d along ; 
Osttvton ready with her shroud and spade, 
To sink her with a prose and rhiming throng, 
In sacréd silence and eternal shade.’ 


‘Now recollect, Peter, that, whatever may be thy motive, thou 
“wilt aid the Lady’s celebrity as well as the R. R. preacher; who, no 
“doubt, appreciates the merit of thy pleasantry, and smilesat thy co- 
mical prayer for Bishops : 
‘ Now Goon preserve the Bishops, every skin, 
To blaze like beacons to the darken’d Nations ; 
To roast old SarAn, knock down-Gammer Sin, 
And for’a pack of rascals hang the Passions.’ 


* Mrs, H. M. professes to write for the fa 








shionable world, 


To 
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To close this apostrophe to our old facetious acquaintance, we 
must observe that chis Satire, though we cannot altogether approve 
the occasion of it, is executed with much of his usual original and 
playful wit. The Author of the Pursuits of Literature hds a severe 
lash en passant; and a Lady of the Blue-Stocking Club is hideously 
caricatyred under the name of Urganda. 

ifthe other pieces be not in Peter’s best manner, they bear hie 
maik, and will produce the effect which he intended. Peter pre- 
fereth the simple notes of his favourite Robin Red Breasts to the Ca- 
thedral Service, and rudcly asketh 

¢ —TIlow can Heav’n with venal sounds be taken, 
Tainted with ale and gin, and eggs and bacon ? 

“ Swelling organs, which { Pope says) lift-the rising soul,’? seem 
not to have elevated the soul of this sarcastic bard. Is this owing to 
a.virtue, a misfortune, ora fault? 


% 
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Art. 41. The Hare; or Hunting incompatible with Humanity ; written 
as a stimulus to Youth towards a proper Treatment of Animals. 
Izmo. pp. 187. 2s. Vernorand Hood. 1799. 

This little history is introduced by the following apology, in the 
person of the Hare ;—* I feel it necessary to offer a few words on the 
subject of my intrusion. .To complain of injuries received and 
gricvances unredressed, I have sent forth this history of my life and 
feelings. —On very serious occasions, ** stones have been said to move, 
and treys to speak,”? in bringing forth the ‘* man of blood ;”?. and if 
such inanimate beings have been worked up to this pitch on a cause 
not their own, may not a hare be a'lowed to be, at least, as eloquent 
in its own cause ?—-We musi grant that poor Puss pleads very well. 


She pasces through many perils and dangers, and at length finds a 


safe and comfortable asylum in a humane and compassionate family, 
who understand the proper treatment of the brute creation, together 
with that of their own species. Some amusing and instructive inci- 
dents will here attract the attention of tender and benevolent minds. 


Art. 42. 4 Series of Letters on Education; ascribed to John Wie 
therspoon, D.D. President of Princeton College, New Jersey. 
Lilliputian 12mo. 1s. bound. Button. 1798. 

This tiny performance is introduced by the following lines: 

‘ The intrinsic merit of this little publication, it is presumed, will 
be a sufficient apology for its being re-printed in England, from an 
edition printed at New-York, for C. Davies, in 1797. [have no 
authority for its being Dr. Witherspoon’s, except the American 
title-page and the style; but am fully of opinion that it would not 
disgrace the pen of any one. 

‘ Dr. W. was born at Yester, a few miles from Edinburgh, in 
17223 went tothe University of Edinburgh at fourteen years of age; 
and after several flattering invitatio.s to Dublin, Rotterdam, &c. 
removed to Princeton in 1768, where he filled his station with 


“honor, till his death, November 15, 1794, in the 73d year of-his 


a 





age, being blest with the use of his reasoning powers to — 
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Two volumes of sermons, and tl ree essays, have sufficiently established 
his reputation,’ . 

The letters are only five in number; and the author, whoever he 
be, does not appear to have completed his subject. They.are, how- 
ever, 80 far as they go, sensible, judicious, and weil worthy of the 
strict attention of parents, and all others who have the care of chil- 
dren. ‘The writer is an advocate for authority—authority early ex- 
erted, and may possibly be deemed by some too severe 5 yet, on the 
whole, and when considered on all sides, it implies nothing more than 
what is rational, gentle, and christian. His cautions respecting ser- 
vants certainly merit attention. He considers religion, by which he 
means rect piety, as a great means of rendering men not fashionable 
indeed, but truly polite: * I can assure you, (he says, } that religion 
is the great polisher of the common people.’—-At the same time he 
is frm to the cause of truth and virtue: —* As for your placebo’sy 
{says he,) your prudent, courtly,-comphant gentlemen, whose vote 
m assembly will tell you where they dined the day before, I hold 
them very cheap indetd.’ bes «3 
_ A vision, the subject of which is pleasure, by Dr, Cotton, very 
properly concludes the volume. 


Art.:43. “Fuvenile Storics and Dialogues, composed chiefly in Words 
of two Syllables; for the use of Schools and young Readers, 
tzmo. 1s. 6d. Vernor. 1799. , 
This collection of tales and dialogues may safely be pronounced 

very pretty and interesting, instructive and beneficial. The lan- 

guage in some of them, as wherea little child appears with a 


sulk sash, is rather above the age; in others, where eight or ten 


years are attained, it is more suitable. The subjects are well chosen 
from nature, from the improvements of art, and from different occur- 
rences and dispositions. Could Mr. Hanway have read the Chim- 
nep-sevceper’s tale, it _— have somewhat abated, in his view, the 


museries of that pitiable class: but possibly’ such abatement, or happy 


alteration, may be the fruit of his humane attentions: however, the 


appeal is here made to fact. Hi. 
Art. 44. False Edeas ; or Hints to Parents ; in three Parts ; dedicated 


with permission to Henry Dunster, Esq. by George Morland. 
Svo. rs. 6d. Symords. 1799. : 

We feel ourselves somewhat at a loss in what manner te treat the 
Tyro (for such indeed he stands confessed) who here clatms,our 
attention. ‘[‘he dedication informs us that he had not then come 
pleted his seventeenth year: an age surely, whatever advantages it 
might have, or however it might find the want of them, not quite 
equal to atopic so nmportant as that of education. Yet, under such 
a description, the pamphlet presents itself to the public ; and when 
we are told that * so interesting a subject as the formation of the 
youthful mind has never been a topic on which wise men have thought 
proper to empty their pens ;’ we must acknowlege that the words 
have to us a very juvenile sound. - We know not that the 
writer perfectly explains himsclf, or more nearly approaches the 
truth, when he adds, ¢ the theme has only been treated of in a gene- 
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ral point of view, and the minutiz not at all entered into.?—Accords 
ingly he expresses a hope, ‘ that he has struck into a path which, 

ursued by others, may work the desired end, and cool reason resume 
- long lost station in lieu of the pernicious novels and romances 
with which the town is at this moment glutted.” With such a view, 
benevolent as it should seem, he proceeds to employ his early pen; 
claiming no merit in the composition, and conscious, he says, that 
it is, full af errors. 

. The peasant and the farmer are noticed in the first place; and if 
by the peasant we are to understand the day-labourer, though in that 
humbler station it is unquestionably right to procure all the advan- 
tages which he is able for his children, it may generally be supposed 
that the farmer hag it in his power to advance rather higher; there- 
fore they should not have been classed together. ‘Tradesmen appear 
next in order 3 some of whose mistakes on the subject of education 
are warmly censured. The nebility are then produced to our view; a 
class with whom this adventurous youth professes himself to have little 
or no acquaintance ; and he therefore acknowleges that he is unqua- 
lified to give them that tribute of praise or censure which may be 
their due: yet he hesitates not to declare his persuasion that they are, 
in general, by far the most wicked class of beings in existence, an expres: 
sion which is somewhat softened, by adding that the blame does not 
probably attach so much to them, as to their predecessors. 

This little tract is not ill written ;.many pertinent observations are 

‘' brought forwards, and good advice is offered, and expressed in a lively 
manner: but we must observe to this juvenile writer, that he seems to 
have been rather too eager to appear in print; that the errors. which 
he notices have been often pointed out before; and that his inex- 
perience and immature judgment certainly disqualify him from doing 
justice to a subject of such high consequence, as that on which he 
has ventured to stand forth as the exstRUCTOR OF MANKIND ! 


Art. 45. Eugenio; or the Preeepts of Prudentius, a Moral Tale. By 
J. Bidlake, A. B. Chaplain to the Duke of Clarence, and Master 
of the Grammar-School, Plymouth. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boards. 

. Chapman. 1799. . 
This work consists of a succession of dialogues between a tutor 

and his pupil, replete with moral and religious sentiment, and illus- 

trated by examples and pictures of life, drawn from the city and the 
country.. Eugenio, the pupil, a young man of great warmth and 
sensibility of temper, pays the debts of Hortensius; and by that ge- 
nerous act confers happiness on a deserving and grateful family. Be. 
fore this ardour of benevolence has time to cool, he bestows the same 
favour on an officer, whose imprisonment is the consequence of pride, 
imprudence, and extravagance. The tutor, Prudentius, applauds 
the bounty in the former case, and condemns it in the latter. His 
sentiments on this subject, in anage when charity is supposed not 
enly to cover a multitude of sins, but to be a substitute for most other 
virtues, deserve attention. 

Like the other writings of Mr, B. this volume has a tendency to 
promote the cause of religion and virtue, and may convey much use- 

_ fulinstruction to young readers. 


Art. 
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Art..46. Biography for Boys, or, Characteristic Histories, calcu- 

* ated to'impréess the youthful Mind with an Admiration of vir. 
tuous Principles and a Detestation of vicious ones: by Mrs, 
Pilkington. 1zmo. 2s. Vernor. 1799. 


Art.47. Biography for Girls, or, Moral and Instructive Examples 
for Young Ladies. By Mrs. Pilkington. ‘12mo. .2s. 
1799- , 3 
This lady continues’ her benevolent endeavour to assist and improve 

the youthful mind. Both sexes attract her attention ; and for each 

she has provided, in these volumes,’ seasonable and interesting enter. 
tainment, with importent: instruction and admozition. It is hardly 

robable that these biographic sketches should failof effecting some 
teockcial impression on the juvenile heart ; and this impression may 
be lasting, so as to maintain a happy influence: in future life. We 
unite our wishes with these of Mrs. Pilkington for this desirable 

‘success. Spins | ! 
Some defects in these volumes. might be pointed out ; and while 

we approve and-applaud her labours, we regret that a little more 

attention has not been allotted to style and diction: the language 
bears too evklent marks of -haste and negligence. Some writers in 
this line. have employed a phraseology much too high for children : 


what is intended for them should be clear and plain; it should also 
. be accurate, easy, and pleasant. : 


Vernor, 








History. 


Art. 48. The Fiistory of the City of Glasgow. To which is 
added, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch Lomond and the Falls of the 
Clyde, forming a complete Guide for the Use of Strangers. By 
‘James Denholm, Writer in Glasgow. Embellished with thirteen 
Fingravings. I12mo. pp. 280. 5s. Boards. Vernor, &c. 
We have read this work with much pleasure, and have derived from 

it considerable information. The city of Glasgow, from the beauty 
of its situation, the general. neatness of its appearance, the magnifi- 
eence of its public buildings, the celebrity of its university, and the 
high: and deserved fame which it has acquired by the improvements 
which it has introduced into our national mariufdetures, is an object 
of cirriosity and interest; and the present historian seems to us, who 
are not unacquainted with the place, to have omitted nothing in the 
narrative which was of importance, while his statements possess the 
great recommendation of accuracy and hdelity. rt 

. The engravings furnish a faithful view of the objects represented, 


and are.neatly executed. 7 S.R- 


Art. 49. The History of the Union of Scotland and England, stating 
the Circumstances which brought that Event forward to a Conclu- 
sion, and the Advantages resulting from it to the Scots. By the 
Rev. Ebenezer Marshal. 8vo. pp. 270. 5s. Boards; Long, 
man aud Rees. 1799 


Among the number of illustrious events which distinguished the 
reign’ of Queen Anne, vot one was more difficult in its accomplish- 
ment, 
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ment, nor more important’ in its consequences, ‘than the union of 
Scotland with England. Many of our sovereigns had formed the 
design, and had entered into a plan, of effectuating this desirable 
urpose. So early as the time of Edward I. an attempt was made to 
unite the two countries under one government 3" and this attempt wae 
continued, though without success, under the subsequent reigns of 
Henry: VIII. James I. (of England) Charles II. and William III... 
The author of the volume before us, thinking that no regular and 
accurate history of this important event has hitherto appeared ; and 
being of opinion that the recent steps which have been taken, for the 
purpose of an incorporate union between this country and Ireland, 
rendered such an history at this period peculiarly desirable ; has offered 
to the public the present work. ‘His intentions aré certainly good, 
and we have little objection to the manrier in which they have been 
executed ; we differ with him only as to the necessity for such a com- 
position, for we consider the subject as having been discussed 
various authors of an older date, and lately by Dr. Coote and Dr. 
Somerville, with great accuracy of information, and dispassionate 
candour of statement. In Mr. Marshal’s performance we discover 
nothing that is new, or that entitles it to particular attention on 
account of the knowlege which it conveys, or the manner in which 
it is composed ;—the first being taken from other writers without the 
introduction of any new lights, and the latter being inelegant, ang 


deformed by many Scotticisms. S.R 


COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 50. 4 Practical Book of Customs, with Excise, upon all 
Foreign Articles imported; wherein is exhibited, at one View, 
the Consolidated Customs and Branches as levied since that Period’; 
with the Law which imposed them, Date of its Commencement, 
Total Duty paid, and Drawback now allowed ; also Duties Out- 
wards, Bounties and Allowances on British Goods exported, 
those on Foreign Fisheries, the Duties Coastwise, the Tonnage 
and London-Dock Duties; and every Commercial Alteration and 
addition, tothe 17th of October 1799. With Tables of Scavage, 
Baillage, &c. The whole intended to inform and assist Commer- 
gial concerns in general. gto. 10s. 6d. Boards. Published by, 
and to be had of, Edward James Mascall, Long Room, Custom- 
House. 1799. 

A Tariff, or ** Book of Rates,’? seems as necessary in the com- 
mercial world, as the anvil, the lathe, or the loom, in mechanics. No 
business can be conducted without the aid of such inventions. The 
very nature of trade, especially, is liable to perpetual alterations and 
vicissitudes, the effects of improvements and of novelty ; and hence 
the necessity of new compilements, such as that which now lies on 
the table before us. : 

Our merchants have long been accommodated with books concern. 
ing customs, &c. of a form similar to Mr. M.’s work: but those Di- 
rectories, which were so useful in years past, are in a great measure 
become obsolete, through the amazing extension of our interceurse 


With almost every part of the globe, the multiplicity of new mage 
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of export and. import, and the accumulation of our trade and excise 
laws, &c. From all these sources, new terms are daily added to our P 
language, which are not to be found in Custom-house books. : 
r an explanation of the plan of the present useful work, 
we must refer the reader to the fourth page of Mr. Mascall’s 
Fntroduction ; and we shall only add our general observation, that his 
very elaborate performance seems to-have justly merited the sanction 
which it appears to have obtained from the Commissioners of the 


Customs, as bein the best compendium of the kind that has yet been 
‘offered to the public. 


IRELAND. 


Art. 51. Review of a Publication, entitled, the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Fohn Foster, Speaker of the House of Commons of Ireland. 
In a Letter addressed to him by William Smith, Esq. PA 
New Edition. 8vo. 2s. Printed at Dublin; re-printed in Lon- 
don for Wright. 1799. 

This appears to be one of the ablest of the several replies that have 
‘been made to Mr. Foster’s celebrated Speech relative to the pro- 
posed Union, &c. Mr. Smith encounters the Speaker’s arguments 
against that measure with perfect candor: but his just regard te the — 
decencies of disputation do not seem, in the least, to have impaired 
the strength and vigour of his reasoning. The general conclusions, 


- which he draws from his well digested statements, may be given in 


his own words; which we shall transcribe from the winding up of 
his performance : | 

¢ The tendencies of Union, I have, in the foregoing pages, had 
occasion to discuss. If these were such as you describe, I should 
heartily join with you to cry, No Union! but, persuaded as I am, 
that its tendencies would be to baffle all attempts at separation ; that 
by giving vigour to the Empire, it would give security to Ireland ; 
that it might remove some of the risks and difficulties which obstruct 
sound and moderate religious, or political reform; that it would 
bring an orderly rank of persons in contact with the mass of our 
people, and fill up, as it were, the chasms of our incoherent com- 
munity ; that it would, by their example, improve the morals of our 


_ lower ranks, initiating them in industry, and communicating to them 


a taste for the decencies of life ; in a word, that it would raise and 
civilize our barbarous.and degraded. people, and fit them to enjoy the 
freedom it conferred; that it would bury, in a complete indentifica- 
tion of interest, whatever. jealousies may have subsisted between the 
kingdoms, would assuage that internal discord of which we have so 
long been the victims, and permanently enrich and tranquillize our 
country : satisfied as I am, that such would be the effects of Union, 
I say to my countrymen, ‘ Accept the offer, and adhere to the Con- 
stitution of 1782 *.’’ Preserve the Constitution which you then 
acquired ; it must be invaluable ; for it is that of Britain; but abo- 


— 


7 «“ Reject the offer, and adhere to the Constitution of 1782.” 
Speaker’s Specch, p. 107~’ . rv 
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lish a distinctness which impedes the practical enjoyment of its bless- 
ings, and is gt variance with a connexion oa which your happiness 
depends.’ 

NOVEL. 


Art. 52. The Alysterious Seal, a Romance. By W.C. Proby. 
izmo. 3 vols. 7s. sewed. Westley. 

As some compensaticu for the violations of probability and nature 
in our old Romances, the imagination is often delighted by beautiful 
and glowing description, our best affections are excited by a repre- 
sentation of the most noble and sublime virtues, and even our under 
standings may be sometimes improved by moral and religious senti- 
ment. Most modern authors, of compositions which may be arranged 
within this class, seem to fancy that they have attained their object 
if they cen excite only astonishment.-and horror. Now folly and 
absurdity, if carried to a certain height, may occasion the former 
sensation, and the most wild and improbable stories will give rise to 
the latter. —Whether this ductility of the imagination, in yielding 
credit to tales gloomy, sad, ‘and frightful, proceeds from that fear 
which is interwoven in our nature; or whether there be a secret 
pleasure in indulgmg contemplations-of that sort ; certain it is that 
children are delighted with stories of ghosts and goblins :—but we 
might expect, in an age which calls itself enlightened, and amo 
persons who have enjoyed the advantages of a polite and liberal 
education, a more correct if not a more refined taste. 

Respecting the work before us, it would not be easy to give an ana- 
lysis of the fable, which is wild, strange, and intricate. It contains no 
delineation of either character or manners; and, although the author 
disdains to be confined by the restraints of good sense, propriety, 
consistency, or probability, we meet with Jittle variety of incident : 
but we are supplicd with an abundant store of dark plots, wicked 
-contrivances, and scenes of horror, copied in part from “ the Mysteries 
of Udolpho,”’ and yet more from the Castle Spectre.’ ’— A mong the 
smaller ‘faults of this work, may be noticed the inaccuracy of the 
language, of which we give the following short example: (vol. I. 
p- 107.) 

¢ In answer to your question, my Lord, me and my parents are 
indebted to the kindness and benevolence of your noble father for the 
asylum we here enjoy, aud the benefits we partake of,’ &c. 

The hero and heroine, however, are virtuous characters; and we 
perceive nothing of an immoral tendency in the volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 53. The Female Advocate; or an Attempt to recover’ the 


Rights of Women from Male Usurpation; by Mary Anne Rade. 
cliffe. Small%vo. pp. 189. 33. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 


1799- 
The lady’s zeal is doubtless exerted ina good cause : but, if she 


is warmly eloquent, as eloquence is prone to be, she is diffuse. £ She 
wishes to represent the case of those, who would be industripps if 
they might, but are held down by the most powerful influence of 
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custom and misrepresentation ; and consequently are incapable, withs. 
out the kind assistance of humanity, to find redress, or even again 
to tread the paths of virtue. But, alas! (she adds) finding herself 
so feeble an advocate, she can only hold the pen of truth, whilst 
reason and justice plead their cause.—The mischief which she de- 
plores, with indignation and grief, is of vast magnitude 3 not merely 
involving in wretchedness the pitiable female, but, in one way or 
another, entailing calamity on the other sex While she feelingly la. 
ments it all, she directs her shafts against one principal source of the 
evil: ‘ Look to the shops of perfumers, toymen, and others of a 
similar occupation ; and, above all, look to the haberdashery maga- 
zine, where from ten to twenty fellows, six feet high, may be covnted 
in each, to the utter exclusion of poor females, who could sell a tuoth- 
pick or a few ribbons just ‘as well.’—T hus she observes, in another 
place, ‘the greatest part of this female distress is not throuch a vi- 
cious or depraved disposition, but absolute compulsion ; through the 
encouragement given to a destructive custom, which permits men to 
enjoy a privilege that nature neverassigned them; and they are thereby, 
encouraging vice to predominate, and holding virtue in fetters.’ 
The second part of this volume is more directly intended to des 
monstrate ‘that the frailty of female virtue more frequently origi- 
nates from embarrassed circumstances, than from a depravity of dis- 
position.” In this part, as in the former, we find much feeling, 
together with some sensible and striking remarks ; though, we me 
too much of repetition. The whole is concluded by the story of 
Fidelia, for which we refer the reader to the 77th, 78th, and 79th 
numbers of that well known and esteemed work, Hawkesworth’s 
Adventurer :—but it should be remembered that the distress there re- 
lated was in a great measure to be ascribed to the arts of seduction 


er: by a young man, who, degrading his rank, manifested 


lfa villain. Hi 


Art. 54.. Moral Reflections, suggested by a View of London from off 
the Monument ; by John Evans, A.M. 12mo. 64. Crosby. 
The situation which this writer has chosen, while it presents an 

extensive and crowded prospect, awakens at the same time, in the 


- contemplative mind, a great variety of entertaining and useful re- 


flections : several of which, as suggested to himself on this occasion, 
Mr. Evans here consigns to public notice., His little work mays 
no doubt, be perused by numbers with advantage: moral and pious, 
it can hardly fail of some beneficial efiect.— The short passage selected 
from the faithful account given by Vincent, who was himself a spec- 
tator of the aweful conflagration in the year 1666, might have been 
‘better expressed in the present writer’s own language ; rattle, rattle, 
rattle,—tumble, tumble, tumble, though natural and appropriate to Vin- 
cent’s ideas at the time, are not suitable phrases now, and become 
rather ludicrous on such a subject. 


Art. 55. The Indian Cottage, by James Henry Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, ; translated by Edward Augustus Kendal. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Vernorand Hood. 1799. 
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This humorous and sdrcastical, but at the same time beautiful, in- 
structive, and benevolent tale, is too well known and esteemed, to re= 
quire from us very particular notice. This is at the least its third ap- 
pearance in an English dress. Its moral is excellent : but mistaken 
and unhappy will he be who should draw inferences from it to the dis- 
advantage of revelation. The amiable philanthropist, St. Pierre, though 
he freely lashes priests, literati, &c. was not citlier infidel or atheist.— 
He speaks honourably of the English nation, and endeavours to ex- 
culpate himself from any intention of directing his satire more point- 
edly to that than to other countries: as this translator properly re- 
marks,—‘ the introduction of an Englishman into the story 1s merely 
incidental. So far as regards the purpose of the fable, the English- 


man is to be understood as the representative of the learned world.’ - Hi. 


Art. 56. The Rational Humourist: consisting of a Selection of 
Anecdotes, Bons Mots, &c. Elegant, Sentimental, and Mirthful. 
12mo. 2s. Vernorand Hood. 1799. ; 
Young people, or others, may entertain themselves, and occasi- 

onally the company into which they fall, from the generality of such 

collecticns as this now before us: but if this be their principal mental 
furniture, orthey want judgment to manage itwith propriety, it is likely 
that they will find themselves unacceptable or neglected. "We have 
not remarked in the present selection any thiag prejudicial to virtue ; 
and the mirth which it may excite is of an innocent kind. Some of 
the anecdotes are of little worth; some have been often circulated ; 
others are less known, and may afford amusement ; as may also the 
former, since what is not novel or is become even trite to one person is 
not always soto another. A lively story or anecdote, well and s¢ason- 
ably introduced, will occasionally prove pleasant: but it fegvires a 


degree of taste and judgment to succeed in this mode of éntertain-..., 


ment. A man who forms the plan of recommending hhtiself mesg, 
‘in such aline will often meet with disappointment and chafgrin. « ° 4% 


The few pieces of poetry at the end of this volnme might Peas. 
adios st See «|W 


as well have been omitted. 


Art. 57. Spare Minutes ; or Resolved Meditations, and. Premeditated. 
Resolutions: written by Arthur Warwick. ‘12mo. - 1s. 8d. 
Boards. Arch. 1799. 

This title will materially apprize the reader what he is to expect. 
The age of quaintuess has nearly expired, and we cannot wish its re- 
vival; yet, acuteness with oddity may gain attention from some, on 
whom sober reasoning and accurate expression, though united witha 
degree of fervour and spirit, would have no effect. Of Arthur 
Warwick we know little: he appears to have been of the clerical pro- 
fession in the last century ; and this production of his pen had passed 
through a seventh edition as early as the year 1640; from which the 
présent publication is printed, with some * alterations in the ortho- 
graphy, and no farther deviation than what seemed necessary to ren- 
der the sense clear, and to divest it of such parts as were less likely to 
please, in an age of greater refinement.’—The two prints, as indeed 
some other parts of the book, brought to our recollection Quarles’s 
Emblems. Many just and useful remarks occur; of which a spe- 


Rey. Dec. 1799. Kk clmen. 
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‘ nister and a christian.’ Hi. 
Art. 59. Miscellaneous Essays, Naval, Moral, Political, and Divine. 
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cimen offers in the very outset.—‘ It is the over curious ambition of 
meny to bebest, or to be none; if they may not do so well as they 
would, they will not do so wellasthey may. I will do my best to do 
the best ; and what I want in power, supply in will. Thus whilst I 
pay in part, I shall nét be a debtor for all. He owes most that pays 
nothing.’ 

Twe or three pieces of poetry, in the style of the respected Her. 


bert,* though not equalling him, make up this little volume. - Hr- 


Art. 58. The Life = Rev. Fohn Machin, A.B. a holy and labo- 
rious Preacher of the Gospel, formerly Minister of the Parish 
Church of Astbury, near Congleton, in Cheshire; with a recom- 
mendatory Preface, by the late Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. Revised 
andre-published by George Burder. 12mo. 8d. bound. Button. 
1799. 

The original life of Mr. Machin was published in the year 1571 ; 
and an abridgment of it appears in Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memo- 
rial, vol. 1st, p. 270. The present editor has, we are told, ¢ ex. 
@hanged some antiquated phrases and obsolete words, for others more 
pati to a modern ear, and added, in the notes, a few particu- 
4ars\of farther inférmation concerning him, obtained from his de- 
scendants,?’ Mr. M. appearssto have been possessed of a paternal 
estate, which enabled him to support, better than several of his bre- 
thren could, a conscientious and honourable desertion of the esta- 
blishment ; his honest fame, however, rested not on his maintaining 
soundness of faith, as it is sometimes termed, (meaning orthodox or 
calvinistical principles,) but on a firmer basis,—the integrity of his 
heart and conduct. «As Sir Charles Wolseley reports, ¢ he lived not 
in the impalement of any party,—was a man ofa catholic spirit, who 
made religion his business, and was.a worthy pattern both as a mi- 





By Alexander Duncan, D. D. Vicar of Bolam, Northumberland, 
Chaplain of his Majesty’s Ship Venerable on the glorious 11th of 
October 1797, and now of his Majesty’s Ship Kent of 74 Guns, 
Lord Duncan’s Flag Ship. 8vo. 3s. Symonds, &c. 

The reverend author of these essays writes with the intention of 
animating our seamen to ‘persevere in a just and necessary warfare, 
against enemies who, by their impiety and inhumanity, have rendered 
themselves the just objects of hatred and indignation to God.’ 

As encouragements to the navy, the Doctor recommends that 
honorary badges should be conferred on all those who signalize them- 
selves on any particular occasion; that midshipmen unemployed 
should be allowed half pay ; and that half pay, in times of peace, 
should be given to twenty or thirty thousand of our seamen. These 
are encoutagements on a grand ‘scale, and unfortunately not so well 
proportioned to the abilities of the nation as to the merits of the 
objects recommended.—To keep alive the courage of our seamen, 
Dr. D. proposes that ¢ martial songs should be learned and sung 
occasionally.’ He remarks that ‘ in going into action against an 
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encmy, martial music has the finest effect possible.’—* You can work 
more instantaneously upon the passions in this way than in any other 
almost you can name.’ Such advice, if the business were to revive 
depressed and drooping spirits, might be worth consideration: but 
we trust that the courage of our seamen will never be at so low an 
ebb as to need the assistance of an old song. 

With all this attention to the profession of arms, the author has 
not neglected to bestow notice on his own profession. He informs 
us that ‘ he considers the clergy as a valuable class in society,’ and 
he bestows encomiums on ‘ the present amiable Lord High Chan- 
cellor for preferring military and naval chaplains who have served 
with applause.’ 

The third essay is on the discipline of the navy, and in praise of 
the articles of war. When a culprit is * brought te the gangway,’ 
and ‘ all hands are piped by one of the boatswain’s mates on such 
occasions, it is absolutely necessary to enforce a strict observance of 
these laws,’ &c. Respecting the truth of these matters, we have no 
intention to make inquiry : but the remarks arrested our notice by the 
very uncouth appearance which they assume when falling from a persqn 
of Dr. D.’s profession. The following opinion, however, we ought 
not to omit to mention: he asserts that ¢ no officer ever punished to 
gratify any humour of his own.’ Though the Doctor cannot be 
warranted in advancing that such is universally the fact, yet his asser- 
tion strongly conveys an idea of the excellence of the discipline which, 
in order to form such an opinion, he must have been accustomed to 
observe. 

The latter essays examine the questions, whether peace can be made 
with the French Government ? How ‘Great Britain in conjunction 
with her allies should continue the contest with proud imperious 


' France,’ &c. &c. Capt. B....y. 


Art. 60. A Letter to the Pope, on the probable Cause of the Wars 
and that it waits on his Holiness to invite the Blessings. of Peace. 
By Christophilus. 8vo. 1s. Richardson. 1799. 

This advice of a pious well-meaning protestant was intended for 
the late unfortunate Bishop of Rome; whom he treats with much 
civility and compassion, but whom he earnestly exhorts to relinquish 
the noxious doctrines of popery, to disclaim the enormous prerogatives 
of his predecessors, to abjure the tenets of the invocation of saints, 
transubstantiation, the celibacy of the clergy, false miracles, superstitions, 
&c. &c. and thereby to bring about a thorough reformation in the 
church of Rome. 

‘ It seems reserved for thee, most Holy Father, to bring about 
this reformation, or else, tottering to its fall, fate hovers round to 
overwhelm it [the church] in destruction. The great and good 
Ganganelli was persuaded by kings and princes to-dissolve that semi- 
nary of danger to the world, the jesuits; by which he gained an 
immortal reputation. Then let awakened hope expect that you, 
Holy Father, by a better influence, the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, will have the eyes of your understanding opened, accompanied 
by resolution of soul to eradicate the errors, the false doctrine, and 
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the vile practices, that have by degrees, since the primitive ¢ystem, 
crept in, and mingled themselves with the orthodox religion of Jesus 
Christ, who is both God and man, and the glorious Saviour of a lost 
world. Haste to begin, O Holy Father, before it is too late! nor 
Jeave the desirable work to the devastation of the wicked, which is 
often the sword of God.’ 

Again: ¢ That there is a bad superstition in your church, you and 
common sense must acknowledge: and your worthy mind must have 
shuddered at its former effects, now quashed by the hostile foot of 
impiety. And why not rectify it ? What have you to fear, in doing 
both to God and man such essential service ? Therefore, most Holy 
Father, I, a layman, beseech you, if not begun, to take upon your- 
self the glorious title of restorer of the pure religion of Christ ; and, 
Jike another Hezekiah, chace away the vain idols of saints, crucifixes, 
and transubstantiation, which have made your people to sin; and 
firmly establish religion in its native purity, and the original simpli- 
eity of apostolic times.’ 

We doubt very much whether the Holy Father would have listened 
to these counsels, had’they ever come in his way.—Were he to have 
perused and answered them, he would probably have turned the tables 
on his adviser, and have imputed all the evils that have fallen on the 
church to the restless spirit of Aeresy, and seditious innovation: so 
true is it that every question has two sides, and that real or pretended 


error may be defended by the same weapons which are employed to’ 


defend real cr pretended truths. 
The reader will see, from the foregoing specimens, that Christot 
hilus has ng claim to chastity of diction and elegance of style: but 
4. seems to possess, what is preferable to both, an upright mind and 


an honest heart. Ged... 
Art. 61. The Failure of the French Crusade, or the Advantages to 


be derived by Great Britain from the Restoration of Egypt to the 

Turks. By Eyles Irwin, Esq. 8vo. 18. 6d. Nicol. 

"Fo form conjectures on grounds Which are thought to render them 
probable is a very intelligible and universal practice: but to entitle 
them predictions is overstepping our limits. Mr. Irwin claims the 
merit of having predicted the ruin of Bonaparte’s Eastern expedition, 
which he says has failed, not from’ chance, but from the irresistible 
circumstances of situation. The events which have “happened since 
this pamphlet was written (Aug. 25, 1799,) have again thrown. us 
in the dark ; and a large field is opened for new conjectures. With- 
out numbering Mr. I. among the prophets of the present day, we are 
ready to allow that, from the knowlege of local circumstances, he 
was better qualified to form opinions respecting the French expedi- 
tion to Egypt, than most of our countrymen: but we observed, 
with some surprize, that, notwithstanding his strong conviction of 
the impracticability of Bonaparte’s enterprise, he has proposed, on 
the prospect of Egypt being restored to the Turks, a plan for con- 


veying British troops to India across the Isthmus of Suez. Capt.B 


Art. 62. Remarks on the Rev. Rowland Hill's Journal, Ee. in a 
Letter to the Author: including Reflections on oe 
ays 
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Lay-Preaching. By John Jamieson, D.D. Minister of the 

Gospel, Edinburgh. 8vo. Is. Ogle. 1799. 

In our: Review for September, p.113, we mentioned Mr. Hill’s 
Journal of his late Tour to Scotland, &c. In some parts of that 
publication, the author introduced certain observations on the 
Secession church of Scotland, and on the “ Solemn League and 
Covenant,”? &c.; and the freedom of his strictures has drawn upon 
him the remarks now before us: in which Dr. Jamieson, in a very 
sober, sensible, and candid strain of expostulation, has endeavoured to 
correct what he apprehends to be the inaccuracies and mistakes of 
the animated, but perhaps tov hasty, Journalist. The Doctor, who 
appears. to us to be a very able defender of the seceding cause, 
strongly, but with perfect decency of style and language, charges 
Mr. Hu with the guilt of misrepresentation.-—W hatever severity may 
be implied in a charge of this nature, the mildness and moderation of 
the accuser’s manner and mode of argument will hardly allow even 
Mr. H. himself to resent the attack. \ 

In what may be deemed the second part of these remarks, Dr. J. 
encounters Mr. H.’s defence of itinerary and lay preaching; which 
the Doctor considers as having a very unfavourable tendency: as 
naturally sowing the seeds of disunion and disorder in that church in 
which brotherly love and Christian cliarity ought ever to abound. — 
On the whole, the remarks seem to class the celebrated itinerant 
preacher, whose late northern tour is the object of the present ani- 


‘madversion, with the ‘ Pigots against bigotry,’ and (in the pleasant 


phrase of Dr. Witherspoon,) with that species of zealots who are 
“ ferce for moderation.” 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 63. The Days of Visitation: preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, before the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. the Hon. the Ar- 
tillery Company, and the Temple-Bar and St. Paul’s District 
Military Association, 27th February 1799, being the Day ap- 
pointed to be observed as a General Fast. By Thomas Bowen, 
M.A. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Bowen’s merit asa preacher is not unknown to the world; 
and this discourse appears not to be inferior to others which have 
fallen under public inspection. Ifthe following passage be not merely 
ostensibly, but really andstrictly true, it may be in adegree considered as 
honourable to our country: § As a people connected with the govern- 
ments of Europe, our conduct has been meritorious. If evera natioa 
stood high for integrity, public faith, justice, generosity, Britain claims 


an this trying hour the glorious and honourable distinction. Be it. 


our care then as individuals, to increase the aggregate of public 
worth, and let a pious trust in Ged animate our souls, and nerve on 
arms.” It is afterward added,—* If we would deprecate and avert 
the visiting hand of God, let us join to these our solemn prayers 
and humiliations, our determined resolutions of repentauce and amend- 
ment of lite.’ ‘Uhis last counsel is certainiy necessary for the atter- 
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tion of individuals, whatever may be our more public and political 
character among surrounding nations. 


Art. 64. The Duty of Rulers to encourage Public Wi orship ; preached 


Hi, 


in the Gathedral Church of St. Paul, before the Lord Mayor, the © 


Judges, &c. &c. the 14th of April 1799. By Thomas Bowen, 
M. A. Chaplain tothe Lord Mayor. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 


Public worship is so reasonable a duty that few persons, compa. 
ratively speaking, are insensible to its obligation. Piety towards God, 
and benevolence towards our fellow-creatures, unite with a regard to 


ourselves to enforce its observance. This sermon with great propriety - 


urges a careful attention to it, from persons of every rauk and station. 
When Mr. Bowen, however, invites the interference of the civil 
magistrate, farther than example and general influence extend, he 
enters on a subject of delicacy, and perhaps of some danger. Great 
numbers in the metropolis, no doubt, attend on public worship, who 
are seldom seen at places more directly established for the purpose. 
The mode should be left, and in a land of liberty, like this, zs left to 
each persbn’s own judgment and choice. Force'and fear may pro- 
duce hypocrites, but can never render men religious, nor form real 
Christians. 


Art. 65. ‘Preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, before the 
Lord Mayor, the Judges, &c. &c. 26th May 1799, By Thomas 
Bowen, M.A. 4to. 18. Rivingtons. 

Stedfastness and zeal in the support of important practical truth, 
guided by knowlege and attended with charity, are laudable and valu- 
able. Such is the subject of the present discourse; the author of 
which is already known as an accurate and agreeable writer. With 
propriety and energy, he maintains, in several respects, the benefit 
and excellence of Christianity: we peruse his remarks with satis- 
faction and pleasure ; and we concur heartily with him in lamenting any 
and all efforts which are exerted to weaken its influence, or to per- 
suade the more uninformed to doubt its truth, and reject its authority. 
¢ To take from us the firm basis of the Christian faith,’ 1s, we think, 
to do the greatest injury to mankind: yet, towards the close of the 
sermon, when justly censuring that licentiousness of language and of 
sentiment which some pens have indulged, Mr. Bowen (unwarily it 
may be) expresses himself in a manner which his good sense, candour, 
and piety, may possibly induce him to correct. Christians ever have 
differed, and ever will differ, in the explication of some phrases, yet 
still are firm believers. 


Art. 66. The Blessing and the Curse; preached at the Cathedral 
Church of Norwich, 29th November, 1798, the Day of General 
Thanksgiving. By T. F. Middleton, A. M. 4to. 15. 
Rivingtons. : 

We may term this a political and a philosophical discourse, but 
the philosophy has religion for its basis. After having recounted 
our national advantages, and the security which we have enjoyed at 
home amid the general calamities of Europe, the author remarks, 
* we trust, we are not guilty of impious presumption, if we = 
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fom all we know and feel, that we are a favoured people. Yet let not | 

a consciousness of our singular felicity lead us into error.’——He thus 

concludes the discourse: * A dlessing is set before us, and we feel its 

benign effects: a curse likewise hangs over us, though the period of 

its fall, we trust, is far remote. Even now does the Sovereign Dise 

poser of events seem raciously to withdraw from us its menacing 

form. Yet let us not forget that grace acts not by compulsion ; but 

that the will is free, and that if by selfishness, folly, or impiety, we 

once renounce the blessing, it may be in vain to deprecate the curse.? 

This is good advice, either in a national or a personal capacity. The 

sermon is well written : the style is not flowery and declamatory, but 

accurate and polished ; and it presents, with energy, solid and useful 

instruction. eo 

Art. 67. The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, 
preached at Grosvenor Chapel, April 16, 1799, and at the 

Church of Mitcham, June 30, 1799, by the Rev. Richard Har- 

rison, M.A. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

In the introductory part of this discourse, the author does not 
appear to us to exhibit his observations in the most intelligible 
manner. Among others, we observe the following sentiment con- 
cerning our Saviour, as we conclude :—‘ During the forty years he 
lived with them, he took every opportunity to convince the infidel, 
and reclaim the sinner.’—The farther part of the sermon, when the 
preacher proceeds more directly to the immediate object, is suited to 
the occasion. ‘The text, separate from the miraculous event to 
which it relates, well accords with the design: trouble not yourselves, 
for his life is in him. Acts, xx. FO. 

The usual Appendix forms a great portion of this pamphlet. 
Honorary medallions, and pecuniary prizes, are offered for the best 
answers to some questions relative to the preservation and assistance 
of mariners: a subject highly deserving of attention. 7 





CoRRESPONDENCE 


As we remain of the same opinion on the svbject discussed by 
A. Z. we beg to be excused from continuing the argument, in 
answer to his second letter. We are not conscious of any ground 
for this correspondent’s suspicion that we mis-stated his meaning, 
nor for his apprehension that we desigued to turn aside his reasoning 
with ‘a fool-bori jest.”” It would be greatly against cur inclina- 
tion, and contrary to our intention, to treat with contempt any 


writer who laudably professes to ‘ wish tor the advantages, not the 
triumph, of conviction.’ 





We shall consider the hints of a Constant Reader, but we do not 
apprehend that we shall adopt the plan which he suggests, for vari- , 
ous reasons. ‘The string of queries, contained in his postscript, we 
have neither the leisure nor the opportunity requisite to answer. An 
intelligent boukseller would be the proper person to resolve them. 
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In a letter from the translator of the Travels of Antenor, reviewed 
in our Number for November, p. 284, he says that we made a mis- 
take when we said, * the English Translator has followed his 
author’s example ; and, when pieces of Greek poetry are supposed 
to be introduced, he has generally made use of some translation which 
had already appeared.”? He observes that ‘ these words insinuate 
not only that the translator has copied where he ought to have trans- 
lated, but that his;work contains no original versions ;’ [the word 
‘¢ generally” did not imply this assertion] ¢ whereas the major part 
of the poetry, amounting to 338 lines, is by the translator, including 
a version of an original poem of 120 lines, the subject of which is a 
fable taken from Apuleius. Had he given new versions of Sappho’s 
ode, of those of Anacreon, or of the story of Narcissus, he no doubt 

! would have experienced the just lash of all critics for his unequalled 
presumption. ‘To every quoted translation, however, the name of 
the author is annexed.’ : 

In our strictures on this publication, we certaiuly intended to 
express our disapprobation of the great licence, which both the 
author and the translator had exercised, in appropriating well-known 
pieces, whether with or without acknowlegement, to the composi- 
tion of a work which professes origimality. The candour of the 
translator, in annexing the names of the respective authors to the 
poetry which he has borrowed, limits the charge against him to that 
of compilation: but it destroys the illusion necessary to the interest 
of the work. We did not calculate the exact balance between the 


‘number of original and adopted English verses in the translation, 


because the merit of the performance hardly seemed to entitle it to 
be closely scrutinized: but there are sufficient grouuds for aur gene- 
ral censure, and we supposed that we were shewing great kindness to 
the pafties concerned, in forbearing a more particular examination. 





A letter dated from Plymouth-Dock, and some others, remain 
for consideration. 
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The communication of 7/irtle is not te our purpose. 





* «* T exp ? ,? ° 
* Rev. Noy. Pp: 244. l. 18. for ‘ plan, le place ; Pp: 264. 1. 1§. 
for ‘ reigns’ r. reign, with a comma; p- 271. 1. 14. from bottom, 
for ‘in a plain,’ r. in plains p. 292. 1.7. take the comma from 
‘ strange,’ and place it after ‘ virtue,’ in hae 8. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. P.S. Paruas Bemerkungen, &c. i. e. Observations on a 
Journey into the Southern Departments (or Governments) of the 


Russian Empire, in 1793 and 1794. By P.S. Patras. gto. 
1st Vol. With coloured Plates. pp. 516. Leipsig. 1799. 


Tes magnificent and ixstructive work reached us just as we 
closed our last Appendix, and too late for us then to 


inform our readers of its appearance. We have since perused — 
it, with pleasure and satisfaction ; and we now proceed to give © 


a detailed account of the observations of this celebrated 
traveller and naturalist. We mentioned the existence of the 
publication, and that the tour had been undertaken at the 
instance of the Russian government, in our last number, viz. 
for December, p. 362. 

The journey from Petersburgh has no great interest, except 
for the inhabitants of the Russian Empire: an observation, 
indeed, which may be frequently applied to the contents of 
the present volume. We were most attracted by the notice of 


a great improvemient in the distillation of spirit, and of a 


singular occurrence in nature.—A M. Subof is said to increase 
the quantity of spirit yielded by a given portion of grain, from 
5 parts to 6}, simply by adding cold water with ice in order 
to take away the heat of the warm water used in mashin 

— After having passed Sokura, says the author, ‘ I found the 


trees in uncommon confusion. ‘There had been considerable 


hoarfrosts before Christmas ; and afterward, a fall of rain and 
frozen matter, mixed together, glazed the smallest twigs to 


two fingers’ thickness, and bowed to the ground all the birches 
App. Rey. VoL. xxx. . Ll that 
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that were still flexible. The branches and’ tops were covered 
to the depth of an ell and half with snow, and were fixed in 
their bent position. The older and inflexible birches, as also the 
oaks, were split and broken by the load on their summits and 
boughs, the lateral branches being drawn down to the ground.’ 
A singular variety of the domestic cat is described (p. 36.) 
and figured. The author seems to suppose that it may be an 


‘hybrid animal, intermediate between the cat and the marten, 


—In the colonies about the Karamysch, they prepare an arti-. 
ficial turf from durig and straw, the former being of no use 
to the land. Plenty of straw is laid under the cattle, and the 
dung is put in heaps, where it heats during. the winter. As 
soon as the labours of the spring are over, it is carried to a 
dry place, near the water, and laid in a’bed several feet deep. 
It is then watered, mixed with straw, and well trodden by 
oxen and horses. When it is a little dry, it is cut and piled 
like turf, and, when sufficiently dried, is carried home for 
use. This pteparation is said to burn like pit-coal: but its 
fetid smoke must be kept out of the apartments;—which is not 
an easy task. | 

In the journey towards Astrachan, an account is given of 
the culture of the vine; and about Sarepta, wine almost equal 
to champagne is said to be made. M. Nitschman_observed that, 
on account of the vigorous shooting of the deep-rooted stotks, 
yn this hot climate, the branches should be cut to ten, twelve, 
or fifteen eyes, instead of a few only, because the lower eyes 
afford no grapes, while the upper often give three sprouts, 
each bearing two or three bunches. Some intelligence con- 
cerning Sarepta is subjoined. At Astrachan, the traveller 
terhained till the sth of May; and then, in order not to miss 
the rare vernal plants, he proceeded with his painter to traverse 
the waste or desart beyond the Wolga. ‘The description. of 
the remarkable hills of Gypram, that occurs in this part, will 
interest the'naturalist. ‘Throughout the whole of his botanicak 
excursion in these dreary solitudes, the author shews a courage 
and curiosity which fifty-five years, and bodily infirmities, have 
been unable to damp. . 

For intelligence respecting Astrachan, the reader is referred 
to the ‘circumstantial description of the younger Gmelin: but 


of its fishery we meet in the present work with the following 
detail: = | : 


‘ The mouths of the Wolga, and the shores of the Caspian, which 
equally abound in fish, are to, be accounted the true support of 
Astrachaa: the Persian trade, in its present condition, rather tendin 
to the ruin of the city, and the detriment of the state. ‘There 
scarcely ‘exists a fishery; (except that, perhaps; om the banks of 
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Newfoundland) which is so productive, and so advantageous to the - 
ublic,:as those of the Caspian and the river Wolga, taken together. . 
he may be asserted that the whole European portion of the pent 


Russian Empire, and,its populous residences, during the fasts of the 
Greek church, (which, with the weekly fasting days, make upa_. 
full third of the year,) are chiefly fed by this fishery ; and many , 

thousand pérsons, partly by the capture itself, partly by the conveyance 


on sledges and boats, are employed and maintained in good plight.’ 
A tabular view is then presented ; and the author proceeds :. ; 


* On taking the above sums together, we find that this fishery» 
brings in, merely in sturgeon of different sorts, according to the, 
pricés on the spot, an annual sum of 1,368,480:rubles*. Hence we 
may conclude what immense multitudes of this principal fish, which 
so abounds in roe, are produced in the depths of the Caspian sea, - 
whence they ascend against the mouths of the streams; no decrease 
being remarked. The quantity may be deduced from what was told. 
to me, by eye-witnesses of the fishery at Sallian in Persia. . As the 
Persians eat no sturgeon, adventurers rented the stream from the 
Derbent Chan, Schiek Ali, a son of Feth Ali Chan, for a sum 
which of late years has been advanced to 25,000 rubles. At the 
right season, 15,000 fish of the sturgeon kind are sometimes takeu 
with hooks in one day, at the wear wh’ch is thrown across the river. 
When the fishing is suspended but for a day, the fish crowd against 
the wear soas to be piled up on one another from the bottom to the 
surface of the river, which is four arschines (28 English feet) deep, 
and 60 fathoms broad ; till their backs project above the water. The 
Persian fishery, which has been established only within a few years 
by the proprietors, occasions an expenditure of about 80,000 rublesy 
acluding the rent, and is said to. bring in above 200,000 rubles.. 
Besides this produce of the sturgeon fishery, the produce in smaller 
species may~be taken at half a million, ‘atising partly from the fish 
itself, partly from the fat. | 

‘ The most precious product of the sturgeon fishery is the isinglass 
from the purified swimming bladders. The exportation is principally 
carried on through St. Petersburgh by the English, who use a vast 
quantity in their. beer and porter breweries; as do the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French, in clarifying their wines. . These 
hations receive it from the English. According to a list printed by- 
the British factors at St. Petersburgh, from the years 1753 to 1792, 
there were between rooo and 2000 poodt exported in English bottoms 
up to 1768; from that year to 1786, from 2000 to 3000 pood $ and in: ° 
1788, 6850. The export to other countries has of late amounted to 
above 1000 pood yearly. This almost incredible sale has raised the 
price of the different sorts at Astrachan itself; and at the’ Peters- 
_ burgh exchange, where the best isinglass in’ 1778 cost not abeve. 
36 rubles the pood, it has been carrfed up to go. 

‘ Until 1781,:no kaviar was exported in English vessels. In 
1782 the export began with only 26 pood ; and it rose so rapidly that, 








* A ruble is about equivalent to four shillings, but fluctuates from 
that value to half a crown. 


- + A pood contains 40 pounds. 
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.in the next year, it was 1151 pood; 111784, r612; in the two next 

eats, rather above 1000; in 1788, above 4000; in 1789, 11,2545. 
bit in £790 only 25; and in 1792, 378". ‘The export to Italy, of 
late years, has amounted to 10,000 pood, exclusively of 3000 
which go to other countries, and of a still larger quantity which: 
the ports of the Euxine and the sea of Asof send out. 

me Supposing the price of isinglass at Petersburgh to have been. 
above 40 rubles the pood for the worst sort, and above go for the 
best ; and considering the price of kaviar to have arisen to above 
five rubles; we see how important the Astrachan. fisheries. are to the 
export trade.’ ‘3 


Some farther considerations on the import trade of Astrachan 
follow, and some account of the manner of dyeing with 
madder,-in addition to what the author had published in his 
Nordische Beytrage. This is succeeded by a description of the 
culture of the vine at Astrachan ; and the manner of worship 
of some Indians is then related ; which consists. principally in 
a’ presentation of symbols of the four elements to the idol. 

The Nymphea Nelumbo grows in great abundance at the 
rnouth of the Wolga. The flowers have a delicious smell; and: 
water distilled from them-acquires a fine durable scent of 
ambergrease. If the hands and face be washed with it, ¢ the 
skin becomes so soft and fine, that this distilled water ought 
to be introduced as an innocent cosmetic.’ 

From p.234 to 254, we have an historical account of late 
occurrences in the disturbed kingdom of Persia: which we pass 
over, asiless connected: with the immediate subject of the work. 

Under the head of Travelling Observations at the Caucasian 
Mountains, the most important relate to a sulphureous spring, 
and the mountain Bechstan. Next follows Information concerning 
the Inhabitants of Caucasus, particularly the-Circassians. We 
shall select those remarks which we judge to be the most 
generally interesting, from what Dr. PaLias has furnished in 
addition to the numerous accounts already published, respect- 
ing the various tribes who are crowded together in this moun- 
tainous district. These, as far as the northern side of the 
mountain, are thas classed by the present author, partly follows. 
ing Guldenstadt : 7 

I. The six tribes, or inhabitants of the smaller Abassa. 
These were Christians, buf their nobles now acknowlege the 
Mahometan religion. Their manners, clothing, and way 
of life, resemble those of the Circassians ; and there is some 
similitude in their language. ‘They likewise practise agricul- 
ture, though they live more by pasturage. They are celebrated 
on account of their large and fine breed of horses; and they 
would be rich, (in their own estimation,) if they were not 
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mcessantly plagued by the encroachments of the Circassian 
rinces. 

II. The inhabitants of the great Abassa. On this side, thg 
Natuschaki are the most pomeatal They live in the recesses 
ot the mountains, which are universally covered with light 
woods. In course, they plough but little: but they ought, on 
account of their fine pastures, to have more flourishing herds. | 
Their incessant feuds, however, and their propensity to pillage, 
prevent them ‘from even thinking of any regular plan of eco¢ 
nomy. They are at variance with all their neighbours, the 
Saninzi excepted. ‘l’hey are badly clothed, and live wretch- 
edly : but they raise some rye, and at times ‘keep swine, which 
is not the case with the other tribes in these regions. In their 
emall faces, their laterally compressed heads, the shortness of 
the lower part of the countenance, and their prominent noses, 
all the Abassinians display a pecuhar national character. ‘They 
have dark brown hair. They appear to have been very antient 
inhabitants of the N. W. side:of Caucasus, and to'have spread 
themselves farther, till they were forced by the Circassians into 
the mountains, and by constant wars had been reduced to a 
petty tribe. Their language has no affinity with any known 
European or Asiatic tongue. ‘They appear to have formerly 
been given to rapine; and they are probably the very people 
who, according to Strabo, practised piracy in this quarter. 

Kil. The warlike nation of the Circassians inhabits more the 
advanced parts of mount Caucasus, and spreads into the 
contiguous beautiful plain, whence it has expelled or subju- 
gated the former natives.—The Circassians are a species 
of knights, observing a complete feudal system among: one 
another, and tewards their ‘subjects: such as the “German 
knights formerly introduced. with still greater inhumanity into 
Prussia and Livonia. Considered in this view, and on the 
supposition that the chiefs and ‘nobility alone constitute the 
nation ;. that their subjects are almost all slaves of conquered 
nations, who have adopted the language of their masters, and 
as such are mildly treated ; and that a free courageous 
knighthood cannot endure a foreign yoke without the greatest 
tepugnance ; we should judge with more indulgence concern- 
ing their aristocratical constitution, their constant wars, and 
their resistance formerly against the Khan of the Crimea, and 
mow against Russia. It is fortunate that their internal feuds, - 
and the division of the power of this heroic race among a 
number of petty chiefs, render them less formidable; and ‘it 
were to’be wished that, without impairing their bravery, they 
could be brought to be good vassals, and somewhat accustomed. 
to order ;—in which. case, they would turn out as resolute 
light cavalry as ever took the field. 
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The part of this nation which concerns Russia is that which 
is settled on and near the Caucasian line. Since this line was 
formed, it has sometimes been on terms of amity, and at others 
has had blvody contentions with Russia: but now, accordin 
to the last treaty with the Porte, it is reckoned subject to the 
Imperial crown, This portion of the Circassians is known 
under the title of the larger and smaller Kabarda. 

The Kabardinians hold themselves to be of Arab origin :— 
perhaps they are the remains of the armies, formerly sent by 
the Chalifs against Caucasus. Others deduce them from the 
Maniclukes. General tradition, confirmed by still subsisting 
names, shews that they formerly inhabited the Crimea. 

The nobles are divided into antient noble knights (Ritteradel) 
and nobles of nobles. —The Circassians in general, and _parti- 
cularly the Kabardinians, live in villages, which they quit 
from time to time on account of the accumulation of filth, 
their insecurity, or other inconveniencies. They carry with 
them only their best wood for spars and wheelwright’s work, 
and burn the rest. ‘Phey then seek some other commodious 
spot. . When they build at any distance from water, they con- 
duct a canal by embankments from the nearest brook, in which 
business they are as expert as the Crim Tartars. They build 
their habrtations near together, in one or more circles or 
parallelograms:. so that the area within constitutes the com- 
mon spacious yard for cattle; this has only a single gate, and 
is surrounded, and in some sort defended, by the houses.— 
The men usually dwell in a separate apartment, and do 


‘not willingly appear with their wives in the presence of 
strangers.—Ihe Circassians are, generally speaking, a hand- - 


some people. ‘The men, particularly the chiefs, are commonly 


tall, slim, very slender above the hips, small in their feet, and 3 


stout in their arms. They have for the most part a Roman 
and martial air, but in some a mixture of Nogai blood is visible. 
The women are not all Circassian beauties, but they are gene- 
rally well made, fair-complexioned, dark-haired, regular in 
their features, and among them are to be observed more 
beauties than frequently occur among an uncivilized people. 
They are very cleanly in their villages and houses, as also in 
their clothes and diet. It is a known fact that a corset, or 
broad belt of undressed leather, is sewed (among more distin- 
acuity persons, it is fixed with silver clasps,) from below the 
reasts to the hips. ‘This girdle must not be laid aside till the 
wedding night, when the bridegroom himself removes it with 
a sharp sword, often at considerable hazard to the bride.—For 
‘the sake of their shape also, the girls are kept low, being sup- 


ported anly with a litle milk and cake, According to the 


Circassian 
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Circassian and also to the Turkish ideas of beaut , a woman 


. should be drawn very small over the hips, and have the belly — 


_ projecting downwards. 

The men also endeavour to reader the waist excessively 
slender, by the belt to which the sabre is appended. They 
have all very small feet, from inclosing them as tight as pos- 
sible in socks of morocco leather, which give them the air of 
dancers, and with which they sit on horseback, = 

The chiefs and knights have no business but war, pillage, 
‘and the chase. ‘They live like gentlemen, ramble about, fre. 
_ quent carousals, or concert freebooting schemes. The knights 

keep the people in order, and are in nothing bound to the 
chiefs or princes, except im military service. ‘The peasants or 
. subjects; who yield blind obedience to the princes and knights, 
‘and hold life’and property at the will of the former, are trans- 

mitted by inheritance : but no instange has occurred of thei¢ 
being sold. These people, and the slayes taken in war, who 
afterward fali into the class‘ of the commonalty, plough 
the land with large ploughs, feed the herds, carry wood, build 
the habitations, reap, and make hay, which in winter is com- 
monly eaten on the spot. In harvest, they are assisted by the 
women and grown-up girls, who are not kept so close as among 
the Crim Tartars, , | 
‘ Among the peasants, every man must mow and carry hay 
for three days, for the nobleman or prince,—cut and carry 
wood three days,—and <leliver seven sacks of millet for every 
ox that he possesses, A bridegroom of this class must also give 
two cows and two oxen to his lord. The inhabitanis of the 
mountains, whom the Circassian princes have rendered tributary, 
give for each family a sheep, or its value. Every one who 
has a flock, be it great or small, must give a sheep in summer, 
at the time of encampment, to the prince ; for which the latter 
keeps open table. 

In general, the prince, although he is bound. by no laws, 
‘must endeavour to deserve the love of his subjects, and their 
‘attachment in war by liberality, hospitality, and kindness. He 
may ennoble a deserving subject. On occasion of great under- 
takings, he assembles the nobles, and by them the decisions of 
‘the assembly are notified to the people. The number of Cir- 
cassians it is difficult to determine. Reckoning the tribes 
‘beyond the Cuban, they amount to a considerable power ; 
which, considering their bravery and military spirit, would be 
dangerous, were it not divided among so many disagreeing 
princes. | : toy 

The two opposite customs of hospitality and the dex taljonis 
are held sacred among the Circassian knighthood, and most other 
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people of Caycasus. The former is reduced to fixed prins 
ciples; and every one who finds himself under their protection 
is. perfectly secure against all molestation. The host guards 
him with his own and his people’s life, furnishes him with an 
escort, is answerable for him to his kinsmen, and the murder 
of or insult towards the guest is punished as severely as in the 


_case of a relative. A stranger who puts himself under the 


protection of a woman, or can touch the breast of a woman 


with his mouth, were he an enémy, or even the murderer of a 


kinsman, is spared, and ‘protected as if he were a member of 
the family. 4 3 7 
The /ex talionis is just as conscientiously practised among the 
Circassians. The next heir or nearest in blood, even though 
at the time he be a child, must take vengeance either openly 
or by guile, for the murder of a kinsman, if he will not be 
expelled from society.—The price of blood is called TA/il-Uesa, 


' Princes, however, and nobles, accept no price, but require 


blood for blood. 3 

The education of the children of the princes is calculated, 
from the earliest infancy, to stifle every feeling of affection. 
Sons and daughters are delivered on their birth to some noble« 
man, often not one of the richest. The parents, particularly 
the father, never see the boy till he is capable of bearing arms, 
nor the girl till after she is married. 

The Circassians practise agriculture, and particularly pastur- 
age, They principally sow millet, of which they not only 
make various preparations for food, but also a liquor which 
they call Hanthups. ‘They likewise cultivate maize, which, on 
journeys and. expeditions, serves for aliment in case of need, 
They plant several garden vegetables. The women make 3 
very stout yarn out of the wild hemp, but they have not the art 
of weaving linen cloth. | 
- Thecare of horses constitutes, as one may expect amongroaming 
horsemen, the most important department of their rural economy. 
To this they attend with as much care and zeal as the Arabs. 
They aim not merely at beauty, but also at strength, ability to - 
endure hunger and fatigue, and speed; since the success of 
their expeditions depends on the quality of their horses. 
Almost every princely and knightly family boasts of a particular 
breed of horses, and burns their mark upon the hips of the 
true bred foals. In this respect they are so conscientious, that 
he who should fix the mark of a noble race on an ordinary 
foal must pay for the fraud with his kfe. 

The Nogai, or Cuban, Tartars, the remains of the formi- 
dable race of Monguls, a mere pastoral tribe, wander near and 
among the Circassians, They are so reduced as scarcely to 
es | deserve 
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deserve the name of a nation. All the ‘Nogais still-bear. more 
or less in their countenance the marks of their Mongul descent. 
Some. look exactly like the offspring of the first mixture of 
Mongul, or Kalmuck, with Tartar or Russian blood. -Incon- 
sequence of their unsettled mode of life, the Nogais have 
continued to be addicted to plunder, although they have greatly 
suffered from severe but well deserved chastisements. It was 
formerly the custom to lop a hand anda foot from the part 
caught in the fact. Their tribesmen, as the late Dr. Ene 
asserted from his own observation, used to staunch the ‘blood 
with hot milk or fat, and carry off their mutilated fellows. 

A peculiar race, who have been obliged to retire into the 
high mountains, are the Ossetes or the Irones. Of these the 
Dugenous are the most powerful. ‘They have lived a long time 
separated from the others, partly subject. to the Badiletters, a 
race of horsemen resident in the mountains, and partly inde« 
pendent. : . | 

Near to their glaciers, where the Chamois feeds, there is 
said to be found a large bird of the Pheasant genus, very 
beautiful in its plumage, and accustomed to warn the Chamois 
when he sees men on the solitary mountains. : 


Another tribe, totally different in language, stature, and phy- 


siognomy,-from the rest of the inhabitants of Caucasus, are the 
Galgai, or the Gamur; or Inhabitants of the Mountains, as they 
entitle themselves. ‘Their pronunciation is performed as if they 
pas stones in.their mouth. They are said to be an upright and 
rave people, who have been able to maintain their independ- 
ence; being subject only to their own elders, who at the 
same time are their priests. They are almost the only Cauca- 
sians who have retained the shield among their weapons. 
The.Suani are described as another mountain tribe; and 4 
few words are said respecting some others. ; 
_ The volume concludes with a journey from Georgiofst te 
Tcherkask and Taganrog, and from Taganrog to Tauria. Of the 
illustrative and decorative engravings, we shall. speak in our 
account of the second, yet unpublished, volume.—In the mean 
time, we may remark of the present, that by far the greater 
part has no universal interest. We have not met with any 
work more susceptible of judicious abridgment ; and among the 


students of German literature, it would be rendering a public 


service if some one-would undertake this task, both with 
the present. and the former travels of this intelligent and 
authentic observer.—Of both, there are French editions. 
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Aart. Il. Verfuche iter die Chemische Zerlegung des Luftkreises, &e. ie, 
. Experiments on the Chemical Decomposition of the awey 80: 


and on some other objects in Natural Philosophy. By Acex. 
. won Humsoitpt. With. two Copper-plates. 8vo. ppi 260, 
Brunswick. 1799. 


"ss small volume contains a number of ingenious and well 


conducted experiments, which display all the precision, 
elegance, and resources of modern chemistry. Many of the 
results are curious; some of them, are striking and important. 
The tesearches were made in various parts of Germany, on 
the borders of Italy, and. especially in France, where the 
Parisian schools afforded peculiar advantages: but every where 
the youthful author seems to carry along with him the. same 
ardent passion for science, ‘and the same assiduous and indee 


' fatigable perseverance ; which must in the end achieve valuable 


discoveries. Disappointed in the’ plan .of accompanying the 
Gallic expedition to Egypt, he has directed his adventurous 
curiosity to the western world, and is. at present, we under- 
stand, empleyed in exploring the unfrequented segions of 

cru. | . 
: Chemical theory has in its progress attained the period at 
which a pause naturally ensues. It connects together an ex 
tensive and splendid range of facts, with an ease &nd apparent 
consistency that gratify the imagination ;—and so did the 
wortices of Des Cartes, with this additional advantage, of trans» 
ferring for the first time the laws of force observed on our globe 
to regulate the motions in the ccelestial spaces. It was not 
enough, however, to explain the general features; it was 
indispensable that the effects deduced should be exactly com- 
mensurate with the phenomena. The Cartesian. hypothesis 
melted away under the touch of geometry..-Whether the 
received opinions in chemistry be destined to undergo a similar 
fate, time will decide. The simplicity of the superstructure, 
however engaging, is certainly premature; the basis requires 
to be extended ; and many adaptations are wanted to maintain 
coherence among the different parts. Recent experimenters, in 
detailing their operations, affect a degree of precision which is 
warranted neither by the state of the science, nor by the nature 
of the instruments employed. Yet how. discordant are the 
yesults of different analyses! To impeach the skill or attention 
of the experimenter, would be uncandid: but are the prin- 


_giples themselves of chemical combination rightly understood 


or fully established ?, When the term affinity was rejected as 


‘goccult, as metaphorical, and as savouring of alchemy, was 


“any real advantage gained by substituting the expression elective 
attraction? 
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“elements? The epithet elective transfers the qualities of sentient 
beings to unorganized and dead matter; while the word at- 
traction implies the application of that system of forces, which, 
in its simpler form, constitutes the most perfect of all the 
physical sciences ; and which, modified by the law of distance 
only, arranges on the one hand the primordial molecules, and 
‘on the other extends its empire into the boundless regions of 
space. The power which unites chemical substances is not 
absolute and unvaried. In proportion as we approach the Jimit 
of saturation of a compound,, the mutual adhesion of its 
ingredients becomes more and more languid. Hence, though 
the initial attraction, for instance, of a substance A to B be much 
greater than that of C to B, there is always some intermediate 
point in the process of the absorption of B, when the force of 
A, now enfeebled, is counterpoised by the undiminished action 
ofC. It is impossible, therefore, by the help of any re-agents, 
strictly to resolve a mass into its true elements; the products 
must always deviate more or less from the just proportions, 
according to the comparative attractions which are brought into 
operation. If we add the cohesion of the integrant particles of 
‘solids, and consider the various modifications resulting from 
heat, pressure, and other circumstances, we need not be sur- 
prized to view the contrast and discrepancy of different 
analyses. ‘To refine chemistry in its most essential principles, 
it would be necessary not only to determine the initial attractions 

. of the common agents, but to investigate the law of the dimi- 

nution of those forces corresponding to the progress towards 
saturation. The task is difficult, indeed, and laborious: but 
in the sequel it would perhaps be found that certain analogies, 
simple in their application, pervade whole classes of objects, 
and produce all that complication of appearances which at pre- 
sent we despair to unravel, : 

It was unfortunate, it was rash and illogical, to assume that 
all the gases are derived from solid bases. ‘The great Lavoisier 
was evidently misled by the notion of /atent heat; an hypothesis 
originally founded in paralogism, and which has materially 
impeded the progress of science:=but is there not a radical 
distinction between vapours and permanent gases? And even 
granting that various additions of heat are capable of changing 
any solid successively into the liquid:and the aeriform state, 
what reason is there for maintaining the converse of the pro- 
position ? The adherents of phlogiston have been accused, and 
with reason, of creating an imaginary existence:—but are their 
Opponents altogether exempt from similar reproach ? Whatare 
gxygene, hydrogene, azote, bui étres de science, beings not OF 
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vable by the senses, and not demonstrated by their perceived 
effects? The corresponding gases only are known, and,: in all 
their combmations, these still betray the properties of elasti¢ 
fluids. - Oxyds, for example, possess much less density than 


the metalsthemselves; whence proceeds this distending power? 


Does not the enlargement of volumie decidedly evince a repul- 
sion among the particles. of the absorbed air, and whichis 
‘coerced by the superior attraction of the metal? ‘The same 
reasoning wil! apply to a multitude of other facts. 

If a mutual attraction subsists among all the different species 
of air, (as every thing seems to indicate,) the experimenters in 
that department have committed a grievous oversight, in sup- 
posing the bulk of 4 mixed gas to be equal to the sum of the 
bulks of its components. Hence their analyses will often, from 
that ‘single cause, be affected with donstderable errors. ‘The 
ordinary pneumatic apparatus, too, however convenient in the 
anfancy of science, is but an aukward contrivance, calculated 
only to measure gross and palpable quantities : —but to detect 
the more recondite operations of nature, it is of the utmost 
consequence to mark the minute alterations of volume, and to 
exhibit to the senses those delicate transitions which take place 
in the corpuscular phenomena. Instead of measuring the 
space occupied by gases, it would be incomparably more accu- 
rate toestimate the change of their elasticity by its pressure on 
a slender column of coloured liquid. 

Having stated these preliminary remarks, which, we trust, 
will not be judged altogether misplaced, we shall now proceed 
to examine the tracts before us in the order of their occurrence. 


I. Experiments on Nitrous Gas, and its combinations with 


i QO: . . . . bed 
i Oxygene.—Couvinced that eudiometrical experiments, as usu- 


“ally performed, are liable to great uncertainty, and require 


‘skilful manipulation, we have always regarded the consequences 


_drawn from them with peculiar hesitation and mistrust. ‘The 
_ theory supposes that ali the oxygene, contained in the air 


‘subjected to trial, unites with a corresponding portion of the 


nitrous gas to form an acid deposition: but is this acid uniform 
in its constitution? Does it not assume every possible con-. 


” ‘dition, from the state of red {umes to that of a liquid fixed 


and limpid ? Why presume that the nitrous gas itself is not 
exposed to a similar variety of composition? Such reflections 
leave the subject in perplexity; yet it is farther apparent that 
our suspicrons were grounded from M. HumBoLpt’s experi- 
ments. Thege are numerous, and appear to be performed 
with scrupulous attention: but they are related-/with such cir- 
cumstantial detail, and with such frequent repetitions and inci- 
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dental remarks, as to prove tiresome in the perusal. “"We.shall 
notice only the more prominent results. 

Authors are not agreed how much nitrous gas is absorbed 
by one part of the oxygenous: some reckon. the proportion at 
3, oreven 5; Lavoisier states it at 1.8: but M. Humsotpr, 
from a comparison of different analyses, fixes it at 2.55. 
Nitrous gas is not constantly the same; it is modified by the 
state of concentration of its radical acid, to such degree as to 
contain a varying excess of azote from 10 to 68 percent. The 
gas most suitable for chemical experiments is, that which is 
procured from copper-wire, dissolved in dilute nitric acid of 
between 17 and 20 degrees of Baumé’s areometer; it contains 
euly 10 or. 15 per cent. of surplus azote.—It appears that, 
when the nitrous and oxygenous gases are mixed in a mercufiat 
apparatus, there is scaycely amy sensible precipitation. In 
ordinary cases, therefore, the contiguous surface of water must 
perform an important office in assisting the combination. | 
Hence the effect ef the concurrence of those two gases de- 
pends, in some’ measure, on the width of the receivers; in 
narrow tubes, the quantity of absorption which takes place is 
greatly diminished.—If distilled water be shaken with nitrous 
yas, a portion of the water will be decomposed, and will form, 
by the play of double affinities, the nitrat of ammoniac. The 
solution of the sulphat of iron almost completely absorbs the 
nitrous gas, detaching the azote, and at the same time com- 
posing nitrat of iron and sulphat of ammoniac. The oxygenated 
muriatic acid, however, detaches still more azote from the 
nitrous gas. Yet we do not see on what solid grounds. 
M. Humsotpr considers the azote as only adventitious in 
the nitrous gas, and not constituting an integral part of that 
varied substance. The mixture of the nitrous with the 
oxygenous gas aifords not such regular results as that with 
atmospheric air ; nor does the artificial compound of 27 parts 
of oxygenous gas, and 72 of the azotic, manifest on trial the 
same properties as the air which we breathe. These facts 
betray the lameness of received principles, and excite suspicions 
with respect to the legitimacy of some capital analyses. Yet 
M. HuMBo_pr is not discouraged ; and, where the agents are 
concealed and involved, it is not difficult to imagine a solution 
of each anomalous appearance. He infers that the quantity of 
oxygene contained in common air may be ascertained with , 
tolerable accuracy, by dividing the volume absorbed of equak 
parts ef air and nitrous gas from dilute acid, by the number 
3-55 :—but the proportion -may be determined with great 
nicety, by examining the residuum of the mixture, by the help 
ef the sulphat of iron. Nay, with the application likewise of 
eagle ke, the 
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the muriatic acid, he conceives that, by their joinf means, we’: 
could distinguish to the three huridredth part of the oxygene 
contained iti atmosplicric air. We are notso sanguine as the 
author, though we consider these observations as important,’ 
and deserving of attention: 


If, On the Causes and Operations of the Solubiiity of Nitrous Gas 
in the Solution of the Sulphat of Iron.—It was first observed by 
Dr. Priestley, that nitrous gas is absorbed by the solution of the 
sulphat of itori. The object of this article, which is the joint 
production of M.M. Humbotpt and Vauquetin, is to dis- 
cover the rationale of that remarkable fact. The general 
appearances are these: 1. ‘The nitrous gas entirely collapses, 
leavirig only a very minute portion of free azotic gas; 2. the’ 
solutién changes its green colour into a dirty brown, but 
without losing any. of its transparency, or making any deposit ; 
and 3. its taste, from being sweet ‘and chalybeate, becomes 
strongly styptic. From the experiments here related, it seems 
to be demonstrated that the water of the solution is actually 
decomposed.—=A curious succession of conspiring affinities is 
developed: 1. the attraction of the oxygene ot the water to the 
nitrous gas, which composes nitric acid; 2. the attraction of 


_the hydrogene to the free azote, which forms ammoniac; 3. 


the union of the sulphuric acid with the ammoniac; and 4. 
the union of the nitric acid with the oxyd of iron. 


Ill. On the. Triple Combination of Phosphorus, Azote, and 
Oxygene, with each other; cr on the existence of Oxydated Phoss 
phures of Azote.—This paper was read in the National Institute 
of France on the rst Thermidor, 6th year of the Republic. 
The author mentions several instances of triple combinations in 
chemistry ; arid we are convinced that they will afterward be 
found more numerous than they are generally supposed to be. 
Phosphorus, which forms an eudiometer so elegant, appears un- 
fortunately to give very uncertain and imperfect results. With 
atmospheric air, instead of discovering 27 parts of oxygene in 
one hundred, it is capable of absorbing only 15 or 20. It - 
dissolves equally in the azotic:or the oxygenous gas, and thus 
generates a:compound with a double base. 


IV. Description of a Vessel for Absorption, which is particu« 
larly applicable to the measuring of Carbonic Gas.—This instru- 
ment consists of a very strong glass tube, about a foot long and 
one. third of an inch wide, bent back at the end, and termi- 
nating in a ball of an inch and a quarter in diameter. The tube 
is capped with a screw, and parted in the middle by another 
screw and socket. For the description and manipulation of 
the instrument, we must refer to the work itself. We cannot, 
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however, help thinking that’ it is on the whole a complicated 
and inelegant contrivance. ‘lhe ball is filled with’ liquid 
caustic ammoniac, or with lime water, and.a portion of air is 
occasionally introduced, which, being exposed to a large sur- 
face, soon parts with its carbonic gas. Tlie diminution produced. | 
is then measured by the application of a scalé divided into the’ 
goth parts of an inch.—The instrument has been termed an 
anthracometer : but its inventor observes that it would be more: 
properly denominated an anthroxyometer. What a rage for 
coining names! — 


V. On the Carbonic Acid which is di iffused in the Atmosphere. — 

There is a considerable diversity in the statement of the quan= 
tity of carbonic acid which floats in the air. It was once: sup- 
posed to amount to the 16th part: but late writers reckon it 
not to exceed the one-hundredth. M. HumsBo.pr makes the 
average proportion to be z3th. The largest quantity that he’ 
ever found was the ¢,th, and the smallest the =4<th. The an- 
thracometer exhibits great fluctuations, but which seem to have 
no relation to the state of the weather and other obvious causes. 
Are such observations altogether worthy of reliance ? 


VI. On the Combination of the Earths with Ox eygene ‘or the 
Absorption of Oxygene by the Simple Earths, and its i influence ors 
the cultivation of the ground.—Yhis dissertation contains some 
original and valuable facts, which may help to throw some light 
on the theory of vegetation. It appears that clays of every. 
sort have the power of absorbing oxygene from the air, with-— 
out affecting its other constituents. Fresh mould has likewise 
the same property in an eminent degree. Hence an easy and 
beautiful method of procuring the azotic gas in large quantities, 
since we have only to confine common air over moist,earth; 
and in a few days the oxygene gas is entirely abstracted and 
imbibed. ‘The simple earths are considerably diversified in 
their effects: the magnesian, and perhaps silex, manifest no 
action whatever; nor do the aluminous and calcareous earths, 
when dry. Alumine, barytes, and lime, when slightly. 
moistened, all more or less attract oxygene. Heat accelerates _ 
the operation.—It seems that water bears an active share in pro- 
moting the decomposition. Hence one reason more for its 
utility in vegetation ; and hence the obvious necessity of tillage, 
or the frequent renewal of the surface of the soil, that the 
exhausted earth may recover the vivifying principle from the 
atmosphere.—How finely did the antient mythology depict . 
those truths, which the improvement of science daily reveals 
and confirms! Our classical readers will recall with delight the 
philosophical lines of Virgil : 
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anew order of combination, and forms the nitric acid. 
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' & Tum pater omnipotens feecundis imbribus athe 
‘ Conjugis in gremium late descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, fetus.” 

¢, Gore. Il. 32¢; 
After a number of ingenious remarks, M. Humsotnr cons 
cludes the tract with offering a ¢onjecture on the formation of. 
saltpetre. He supposes that the fat and clayey earths, attract- 
ing the oxygene from the atmosphere, set loose the azotic gas; 
which, finding oxygene in the contiguous stratum, enters into 
VII. Experiments on the Constitution of the Atmosphere in the 
Temperate Zone.—-These form a very complete set of meteoro- 
logical observations, made during the space of five months in. 
the winter season at Salzburg. ‘The spot was very favourable, . 
being a garden to the south of the town, in a sheltered valley, 
encircled on all sides by stupendous mountains. The-quantity 
of oxygene contained in the air varies sensibly at different 
times. _ It probably enters into the formation of clouds; it is 
evolved in the melting of snow ; and the atmosphere even shews 
greater purity when snow falls in large flakes, Rain, dew, 

and snow, are highly charged with oxygene. , he 
On the tops of mountains, the proper region of clouds, the 
air is generally more impure than in the plains below. * To 
ascertain the fact, M. Buch made three several journies to the 
summit of Geisberg, at the height of about 4000 feet; and the 
air collected there was found by his friend M. Humso.pr to 
contain between one and two fer cent. less of oxygene than that 
of Salzburg. After a thaw has commenced, the atmosphere 
becomes suddenly purer ; owing unquestionably to the oxygen 
ous gas disengaged from the interstices of the snow. In spring, 
andin the early part of summer, the operation of that cause on 
the Alpine summits probably more than compensates the tens 
dency to deterioration. | ; 
VIH. The Evolution of Caloric considered as a Geognostic Pha- 
nomenon.— This essay contains miscellaneous observations on the 
eological theories. It is universally admitted,‘that the mineral 
Bodies on our globe were originally in a fluid state : they must, 
therefore, in the process cg passing into the solid form, have 
disengaged a certain quantity of heat. ‘This heat, the author 

conceives, would modify the subsequent compositions. © 

IX. Experiments on the Evolution of Light.—M. HUMBOLDT 
controvests the opinion hitherto received, that plants derive 
their green colour from the action of light. From repeated 
observations, he found that plants confined in the dark, with 
inflammable or mephitic gases, have the same tints as those 
which grow in the open air; and he concludes that, in every 


case, 
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case, the lively verdure of the vegetable tribes owes its pro- 
duction to a mixture in certain proportions of hydrogene and 
azote.—The object of the present inquiry, however, is to dis- 
cover the causes of the phosporic appearance of putrid sub- 
stances. For that purpose, experiments were made with bits 
of an old rotten water-pipep of common Scotch fir. From 
these trials, which were numerous and delicate, it would seem 
to be demonstrated that the presence of oxygenous gas is 
essential to the phznoimenon. When the rotten wood, in- 
closed with irrespirable air, grew languid or ceased to shine, 
the introduction of oxygeneinvariably freshened or renewed.the 
glow. The carbonic, the azotic, and the hydrogenous gases 
were particularly subjected to examination: but it was neces- 
sary to prepare them with the nicest attention, and to free 
them completely from all extraneous matters, since the smallest 
admixture of oxygene is sufficient to maintain the lucid 
emissfon for a very considerable time. Putrid substances, 
however, shine under water. How shall we account for that 
fact? Is the faint combustion supported by air disengaged 
from the water? Yet in boiled water, nay in fresh distilled 
water, the same appearance is exhibited. M. Humsoitpr 
thinks that, notwithstanding the vehement application of fire, 
there is still a residuum of air adequate to the production of the 
effect. This explanation, we confess, appears extremely forced. 
Should we not at least expect a diminution of the glow corre- 
sponding to the scantier portion of entangled air? Besides, it is idle 
to suppose the air to be loosely mingled in the water; itis cer- 
tainly retained with a very considerable force. —The general posi« 
tion is opposed also to some able and ingenious experiments of 
Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, on light and phosphorescent bodies, 
published in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for the year 1792, 
of which an extract appeared in Gren’s Physical Journal: but M. 
HuMBOLpDT submits, with deference, whetherthe gases were not 
prepared by Mr. Wedgwood merely in the ordinary way; and 
whether certain circumstances in the manipulation might not af- 
fect their purity ina slight degree.—Rotten wood loses its phos- 
phorescent quality if immersed in boiling water, or even if ex- 
posed to air heated to about the 7oth degree of the centigrade 
scale. That quality is likewise irrecoverably extinguished by 
dipping the substance in oil, or acidified water. 

In the subsequent part of the essay, the author enumerates 
several decided instances in which light derives its source from 
other bodies than the oxygenous gas, contrary to the sentiments 
of many philosophers and chemists. 

X. Experiments on the Influence of the Oxygenated Muriatic 


Acid on the Germination of Plants, and some correlative appears 
App. Rev. VoL. xxx. M m ances. 
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ances.—-\uring his residence at Berlin in the winter of 17935> 
the author discovered that oxygenated muriatic acid accelerates, 
- in a remarkable degree, ‘the germination of plants. This 
tiotable fact was published in his Flora Fribergensis, and excited: 
snuch attention in the scientific wggld. In the years 1794, 55° 
and 6, his researches were direct@Mto the theory of animaliza- 
tion; and here likewise he found oxygene to constitute the’ 
vivifying principle. When a muscular or nervous fibre was’ 
quite exhausted by the action of opium, or the hydrogene of: 
alcohol, it would in a few seconds be revived again to the: 
highest pitch of excitability by a few drops of the oxygenated’ 
mutiatic acid.— With several chemists, particularly in England, 
these experiments on vegetation have not succeeded; and M.: 
Humeo.tpt was induced to repeat his observations, and to 
determine the circumstances which are apt to affect the nature: 
of the result. He directs to sow the cress seeds, which are the 
most convenient for the purpose, not in siliceous earth or wool, 
but simply in water with the addition of about one-fourth part — 
of the super-oxydated acid. In two or three minutes, the whole 
surface of the seeds will be covered with innumerable small air 
bubbles, though more than half an hour would be necessary’ 
for the same appearances to take place in common water. In six 
hours, the first protruding germ becomes visible, which would: 
require the space of thirty-two heurs in ordinary cases, -In: 
fifteen hours, the radical shoots were often three quarters of 
an ‘inch long.—At the botanic garden of Vienna, in 1798, 
M. M. Jacquin and Schott threw some old torpid seeds into’ 
dilute oxygenated muriatic acid. ‘The experiment fully suc- 
ceeded: ‘Phe Guilandina Bonduc, the Cytisus Cajan, the 
Dedonea Angustifolia, the Mimosa Scandens, and several new 
species of the Ipomea, germinated. Some of those rare plants 
aré now six or eight inches high. Similar experiments have 
been made at Dresden and Salzburg. 

XI. Pocket or Sink Barometer.—Such is the strange title 
given to a machine which, when carried, must be slung over the 
shoulder like a musket, ‘he object of this construction is, that 
it may be taken occasionally to pieces and examined. . In fact, 
the tube, the bason, and the scale, -are all separate, and must 
be put together as often as an observation is made. This 
seems to be reverting to the primitive state of the mountain 
barometer, as it was used by Pascal in measuring the height 
of the Puy de Dome. . We need say nothing ‘more. 

XII. Letter to Garnerin on the Analysis of the Atmospheric Air, 
which was collected by means of an Air Balloon at the Height of 
669 Totses.—It was found to contain about one hundredth part 
of carbonic gas, and 259 thousand parts of oxygenous gas, 
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while the air of Paris contained 276 parts. Hence the air of 
the elevated regions was about two per cent. more impure. 

The last page announces two new works by the same author, 
which are shortly to appear. ‘They are entitled, On the Subter= 
ranean Gases, and the mea reventing their pernicious effects s 
and—an Essay on Physics ractical Mining. ‘The zeal and 
activity of M. Humpotpr are highly commendable, and his 
sanguine temper will prompt to useful enterprises: but he 
seems to have caught the passion of his countrymen for 
voluminous publications. Hence that looseness of composition 
which we remark, that want of method, and those frequent 
redundancies. In experimental philasophy, it would be hurt- 
ful perhaps to adhere strictly to the precept of Horace, nonum 
_ prematur in annum : but surely it is the duty of an author to 

weigh carefully, and to correct and digest his thoughts, before 
he obtrudes them on the public., It may be doubted even, 
notwithstanding all the declamation on that subject, whether the 
accumulation of isolated facts tends really to the advancement 
of science. He, whose genius seizes the threads of the con- 
necting analogies, generally founds his theory on properties 
discovered by himself, or on such as are familiarly known. 
It is the occupation of the envious to rake into neglected 
volumes, that they may detract from eminent merit. 
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Art. III. Jnstallation des Vaisseaux, &c. i.e. The Equipment of 
Ships. By Epwarp Burcvues Misstessy. Printed by 
Order of the Minister for the Marine and the Colonies. ato. 
pp- 400. and g Plates. Paris. 1798. London, imported by 
Dulau and Co. 


HE precise signification of Installation des Vaisseaux, 
which we have translated the Equipment of Ships, will 
probably be best explained by the following definition which 
the author has given :—‘it constitutes, if we may so speak, the 
organization of the vessel, in appropriating each part to the 
nature and bulk of the fixed and moveable objects which are 
to be placed there, and in adapting it to all the requisites of 
navigation, attack, and defence *.’ 
Under this title, then, the author has comprehended descrip- 
tions of the different parts of a ship of war, with an explae 
nation of their properties, and of the uses to which each part 





* © Dw elle constitue, pour ainsi dire, Porganisation du bdtiment, en 
appropriant chague lieu a la qualité, et au volume des objets fixes et 
mobiles a y placer, et cn le disposant @ tout ce que la navigation, P attaque, 


ct da défense peuvent en exiger.’ 
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should be appropriated ; likewise instructions for the digpo- 
sition of. the stores, and for the manner of stationing a ship’s 
company to answer the several purposes of battle, of naviga. 
tion, and of individual accommodation. 

The first part of the work, divided into seven chapters. 
Chapter 1. treats of the hold ; f the orlop-deck ; 111. and 
iv. ‘of the gun-decks; v. of the quarter-deck, forecastle, and 
upper works; vi. of the tops; and vit. of the exterior, or 
outside parts of a ship. In these sections, the explanations 
are clear, and arranged with method.—The subject naturally 
involves an account of customs and regulations observed in 
well governed ships of war; and the author has shewn the 
principles on which many of these regulations are founded, 
and the particular advantages resulting from them. 

' ‘The second part is composed of tables adapted to the estab- 
lishment of a ship of seventy-four guns; which shew the 
stations of a ship’s company at their quarters in time of battle; 
and their stations for various purposes of manceuvering and 
navigation. ‘They also contain sundry other lists respecting the 
interior government of a ship, even to the hammock and mess 
lists. The whole may be considered in the light of a formula, 
designed for shewing every thing belonging to a ship in its 
, proper place. In the tables, the author seems to have gone 
‘ more into the minutiz of detail than may be thought neces- 

sary for publication: but to the French marine, in its present 
state, when it derives so little knowlege from practice, such 
tables may be useful. Many instances may be observed in 
which they differ from the methods in general use in the British 
navy, as might be supposed from the dissimilar formation of 
_ ships’ companies in the two marines. 

The minister of the French marine judged it to be of im- 
portance to inquire into the merits of this work, and it 
was referred to a committe of officers for examination. Their 
opinion has been very honourable to the author, and it does not 
appear to us that their approbation has been misplaced. Ia 
the report, they remark on the inconveniences occasioned by 
the want of an uniform mode of management ; that, every 
captain being at liberty to adopt his own particular methods, 
an inferior officer or a seaman finds himself ‘ a new man’ on 
every change of commander, and, however well experienced, 
‘may have his lessons to learn afresh. They add that the 
author ‘* proposes fixed methods, which, in practice, will pre- 
pare and facilitate the establishment, by an universal regula- 


tion, of that order which shall be relatively the same in all the 
yessels of the republic.’ , 
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The merits, or the defects, in the regulations of the French 
marine, are subjects which we wish not to discuss: but we 
shall notice some. of the author’s reflections, that are of a less 
hostile nature, and of more,general concern to the interests of 
navigation, ot) : 

He has given the following idea respecting the magnitude 
of ships: z.¢. ‘That the extreme limits of size should be deter- 
mined by the relative proportion between the diameter of the 
main-yard, and the common standard height of a man of 
ordinary stature :—because, if the size of the main-yard be 
too much increased, the difficulty of furling the sail will be 
insurmountable, especially in cold, wet, or blowing weather ; 
at which times, the number of men will not make amends 
for their want of size. The author’s argument rests on the 
supposition that, to whatever magnitude the dimensions of 
ships shall be increased, they are to be masted and rigged in 
the same manner and according to the same proportions as at 
present. ‘The principle of limitation appears to apply fully to 
the size of the yard: but new methods of rigging might be 
contrived. An additional length of keel would admit a greater 
number of masts; .and increase of capacity might be deemed 
an object of sufiicient importance to compensate for a diminu- 
tion in the property of swift sailing. 

The observations on the peop of a ship appear to be judi- 
cious. The author thinks that it is a matter of ornament, 
without any utility ; and he argues that it obstructs the sailing 
and working of a ship, by the surface which it presents to the 
wind; that its elevation and weight, with the addition of the 
men and furniture necessarily placed there, must be hurtful to 
strength and stability ; and that its suppression would enable 
a ship to carry larger guns onthe quarter-deck. In these ideas, 
we believe, the opinions of many experienced seamen will 
coincide. 

The wholesome practice of letting water into a ship’s hold 
to cleanse it, and to purify the air, is too well known to need 
recommendation ; but the author’s observations on the subject 
may be of use. He advises that the water, as much as 
is necessary, should be let in at night, and allowed to remain 
till the morning ; as it will thus prevent the rising of noxious | 
exhalations during the time that the people are at rest.—lIt 
might be beneficial to extend this advice to keeping water 
constantly in the hold; pumping it- out clear every morning 
and evening, and clean water being immediately substituted, 

At the end of the tables, is a method pointed out by M. 
Borda, for ascertaining the degree of stability or stiffness of a 
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a number of men (in a given proportion to the ship’s breadth 
close to one side of the ship, and afterward to the other side; _ 
remarking, at each time, the effect which such disposition of 
their weight has in submerging or emerging the midship 
frame. 

A set of plates concludes the volume. They contain repre- 
_ sentations of different sections of a ship, of the decks, the 
hold, powder-rooms, &c. and likewise’ representations of 
various parts of a ship’s furniture. Those which shew the 
stationing of the hammocks might perhaps, without injury, 
have been spared. 

The new ‘standard of measures is used throughout. . The 
angular measures are according to the new division of the 
circle, one hundred degrees to the quadrant. For the con- 
venience of those who are not acquainted with the new mea- 
sures, a small table of comparison with those which were for- 
merly used is prefixed. 

The. plan of this work is useful; and in the execution of 
the first part, which is by far the most important, we see 
much intelligence and ability. To the tables which compose 
the latter portion, it may be objected that they are more copious 
than the purpose of explanation required, and that the same 
information might have been given in less space. ae apt. B. 

: ‘eae 


ship, before sailing. This he proposes to be done by aah 





pone IV. Lettres Orjginales, &c. i. ¢. — Lettre of Jen 
Jacayes, Rousseau, to Madame De. . 3 to Madame la 
Maréchale de Luxembourg; to M. de Malesherbes ; 3; to D’dlem- 
bert, &c. Published by Charles Pougens. 12mo. pp. 206. Paris. 
1798. Imported by Dulan and Co. London. 


eypae majority of these: letters were communicated to the 
editor by a person for whom Rousseau had a particular 
friendship and veneration, but the name of that friend is sup- 
pressed, ‘The remainder were put into the hands of M. 
Pougens by the family of the virtuous Malesherbes, and by 
M. Camus. The originals are’ to be seen in the library of the 
Legislative body.—There are also some letters from the Cor- 
sican Butta Fuoco, from De Maleskerbes, and from Hume. 
Those. of :RovussEau’s own composition ‘will, as the editor 
judiciously thinks, throw light on the character of the writer ; 
if any additional light be wanting. | 
Not attempting to trace and point out the several events to 
which these letters refer, we > Shall ~~ give some extracts 
from them. 


‘Rousseay 
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a .. Rousseau to Madame ...... 
a . ‘ Moitiers-Travers, 21st July, 1764. 
__ :* You would never have anticipated me, Madam, had my situation 
permitted me to remind you of me: but, if in prosperity we should 
go before our friends, in adversity it is only permitted us to wait for 
them. Absence, and death, which is continually depriving’ me of 
some of my friends, render more dear those who remain. There was 
no need of.so sorrowful a motive to confer value on your letter ; 
but I confess, Madam, that the circumstances under which it comes 
add to the pleasure which at any time I should have received from 
it. All your past acts of goodness towards me, I recognize in the 
prayers which you offer for my conversion:—but, although I am 
too good a Christian ever to become a Catholic, I do not the ‘less 
consider myself as of the same religion which you profess: for good 
religion cgnsists much more ia what we do, than in what we believe. 
Let us, therefore, Madam, remain as we are; awd in spite of what- 
ever. you may say, we shall see each other again with much greater 
urity in another world than in this. It would have been a great 
eae to your government, that F. FY. Rousseau had lived and died 
quietly under it: but the narrow spirit of your petty parliaments 
prevented ‘their seeing this truth; and, had they seen it, private 
interests would not have sufféred them to consult the national honour 
at the expence of jesuitical vengeance, and of ‘the pitiful measures 
which led‘to this scheme. I know the nature and extent of their 
discernment too well to expose them to the danger of ‘a second overs 
sight ; the first has sufficed to make me wise. ‘The air of this place 
{ am-sure‘wil] kill me: but that is unimportant ; I had rather die 
under the ‘authority of the laws, than live the eternal sport of the 
little ‘passions of men. Madam, Paris shall never see me more: on 
this you may depend. I regret extremely that this certainty deprives 
me of the hope of ever seeing you, except as a spirit: for I believe 
that, with all:your devotion, you think that we shall no otherwise 
meet again in the world to come. Receive, Madam, my saluta- 
tions and my respect; and be persuaded, I beseech you, that, dead 
or alive, I will never forget you.’— | 


_ ¢ To Madame pz Luxemsoure, 


‘ Montmorency, 24th December, 1761. 

¢ I feel very sensibly all-my faults, and I wish to expiate them. 
Forget them, Madam, I intreat ; it is most true that I cannot. live 
under your displeasure :—but, if I do not deserve that this consider- 
ation sboaid moye you, let a greater regard to yourself than to me 
plead for my forgiveness. Remember that all that is uoble and charm- 
ing should giye pleasure to your excellent heart, and that nothing is 
so noble and so charming as mercy, I at first thought of intreating 
M. the Marshal to exert his influence in obtaining pardon for me; 
but I have determined that the shortest and simplest way was to 
have recourse directly to you; and that I ought not to wrest from 
your compliance what I wish to owe to your generosity alone. If 
the history of my faults could plead in palliation of them, I would 
here resume the detail of those appearances which alarmed me, and 
which my disturbed imagination exaggerated into realities: but, 
Mm 4 Madama 
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Madam, when I should have shewn to you how absurd I have been, 
I should not more deserve pardon for having been so; and I do not 
request forgiveness because it is'due to me, but because it is worthy 
of you to grant it.’ 


The letters from Butta Fuoco are interesting. The mind 
contemplates with curiosity the circumstance of a Corsican 
officer, a lover of liberty, and anxious for the welfare of his 
country, soliciting the advicé, in matters relative to government, 
not of the experienced and approved statesman, long hackneyed 
in the ways of men, but of a plain citizen of Geneva, the 
philosopher Rowsscau.——We translate part of the first letter. 


‘ Burra Fvoco to J. J. Rousseau. 
¢ Ménieres, 31st August, 1764. 
€ Will you permit a Corsican, Sir, who is full of esteem for you, 
to break in upon the tranquillity of your retreat? As your labours 
have no other object than’the good of mankind, this alone would give 
me confidence to address you, even if you detested not tyranny, and 
if you did not interest yourself for its unfortunate victims. 

‘In your Social Contract, you have represented the Corsicans advan- 
tageously ; such $ commendation is highly flattering, when proceeding 
from so sincere a pen; and nothing is more efficacious in rousing 
emulation and the desire of improvement: it has excited in the 
nation a wish that you would be to them that wise man, who can 
provide the means of preserving the liberty which has been acquired 
by so much blood. The Corsicans hope that you will call into action, 
in their behalf, your talents, your benevolence, your virtue, and 
yor zeal for the good of man; especially of those men who have 

een the victims and sport of the most frightful tyranny. 

‘ Men of genius and of virtue, men who resemble you, Sir, dis- 
dain not to consecrate some part of their meditations to the happiness 
of a nation; and the more unfortunate it is, the greater is its claim 
to such a sacrifice. Corsica is but too well known by the cruel situa- 
tion to which the culpable administration of Genoa had reduced her ; 
it obliged our people to shake off an insupportable yoke, which daily 
became more heavy: the abuse of power, which had been limited 
by conventions, has produced this salutary revolution, and has wrought 
our deliverance. ; 

‘ Our progress has been very slow: yet our means were and are 
as yet so moderate, that it is matter of astonishment that we no 
longer doubt our freedom; but the love of liberty renders men 
capable of most extraordinary exertions. Would it not be grievous 
not to be able to avail eurselves of the fortunate situation in which 
Corsica is now placed, and to adopt a government most agreeable to 
reason and to humanity, and best adapted to make this island the 
habitation and abiding place of liberty?—~ 

‘ A nation ought not to flatter itself that it can become happy 

.and flourishing, except through the medium of a good political insti- 
tution. Our isle, as you well say, Sir, 1s susceptible of good Aes 
4 tion : 
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Jation s but it needs a legislator, it needs a man of your principles, 
whose welfare is independant of us; who, knowing human nature 
profoundly, and forming for himself a future wreath of glory in the 
rogress of events, is willing to labour in one age, and to enjoy the 
Fie of his labours in another. 
‘ Will you deign, Sir, by tracing out the ps of a politicaf 
system, to.co-operate in forming the happiness of a whole nation? 


In the conclusion of his letter, he says: 


¢ I flatter myself, Sir, that you will not be offended at the liberty 
which I have taken in addressing you ; if [ knewa man more capable 
of fulfilling my. hopes, I should not hesitate to solicit his assistance 
persuaded that it cannot be unpleasing to men who love virtue and 
profess it, to give them an opportunity of exercising it in behalf of 
an unfortunate nation, which, impressed with all the horror of its 
past situation, and with the instability of its present state, wishes te 
erect for the future a rational edifice, on firm and ever durable 
foundations. 


¢ I have the honour of being, with the highest esteem and com- - 


sideration, Sir, your most humble and obedient servant, 
/ : ‘ Burra Fvoco, 
‘6 Capitaine-aide-major in the Royal Italian Regiment.* 


The two letters from Mr. Hume relate to Rovussgavu’s 
behaviour in England, and are written with much good 
sense and humour. In the first, speaking of RoussgEav, 
he says, 


© He is a little tainted with the weakness of wishing to render 
himself interesting by complaints of poverty and wretched health: 
but I have accidentally discovered that he has some money-resources, 
not great indeed, but which he concealed from. us when he gave us 
an account of his property. In regard to his health, it appears to 
me rather robust than infirm; exeept we take into the account the 
fits of melancholy and spleen te which he is subject. ‘This is a 
great pity: his manners are very amiable ; and he has an honest and 
feeling heart: but these paroxysms drive him from society, make 
him capricious, and sometimes give an air of whimsicalness and 
violence to his conduct ; qualities which are by.no means natural to 
him.’ 

This publication contains also a fac-simile of one of Rouse 
sEav’s letters; and some airs, of his own composing. 


A few additional particulars respecting these volumes occur 
in the " 
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‘Arr. V. La Langue des Calculs, &c. i.e. The Language of Caf. 
‘ éulation ; a posthumous and elementary Work, printed according 
to the Author’s original Manuscript ; in which, certain Observa- 
~ tions made on the Commencement and Progress of this Language 
expose the Defects of ordinary Language, and shew how in all 
Sciences the Art of Reasoning may be reduced to a well constructed 
Language. By Conpitrac. 8vo. pp. 480. Paris. 1798. 
Imported by Dulau and Co. London. , 


‘HE author of this posthumous and unfinished. work is 
known to the world by -his Cours d’Etude, written for 
the instruction of the Duke of Parma. - In the present treatise, 
he traces all computation to its origin; explains the causes 
which render ordinary language inadequate to the solution of 
ghestions, when at all complicated; and enforces the necessity 
of mathematical language, discussing its nature, its peculiar 
excellence, and the grounds on which its perfection is to be 
attempted. mm , : | 
A work of this character merits attention; since, although 
the fundamental truths on which all science rests have easily 
gained universal reception, and pure geometry addressing the 
mind through the eye has been little subjected to cavil, yet 
the analytic art has furnished matter of much dispute and 
absurdity.. The operations of algebra are mechanical ; various 
and intricate combinations of quantities are produced; and 
many authors, not attentive to the circumstances under which 
they were obtained, have given either obscure, imperfect, or 
perverse explanations of the principles and methods of algebra. 
Certain properties have been assigned to quantities as inherent 
and. essential, which depend solely on an arbitrary notation. 
The plain and obvious meanings of.certain formulas have been 
neglected, to seek-for’ latent truths or fanciful analogies, 
Hence, in. many treatises, the science is obscure, perplexed, 
and mysterious. . The student, in his first efforts, finds difi- 
culties crowd fast upon’ him} he meets with. definitions of 
which he discerns. not the-‘use, terms: which’ oppress his 
memory, and refined and subtle reasonings which elude his 
comprehension. He ‘therefore travels on, slowly :and wearily, 
cheered only now and.then,,in his way by the fajnt-light of a 
partial. illustratian. When mathematical reasoning is made to 
, appear so distinct from al] other reasoning, he fancies that ,th 
comprehension of it demands altogether a novel exertion 0 
the understanding, and the calling forth of latent powers. 
Regarding what be reads as truths above the reach of contro- 
versy, he is obliged to believe that to which he cannot assent ; 
his memory is forced into activity, but his judgment becomes 
| | inert 4 
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| nett 5 be loses the spirit of inquiry and examination, and lulls 
himself into tame acquiescence and he exchanges a rational 
docility of mind for aii entire submission. 

Such is not unexceptionably the character of all treatises 5 
such ill consequences do not obtain universally, “The notions 
of authors in the present times wander less from the regions of 
common sense ; and their reasonings are more level path or ordi- 
nary capacities. 

Before the time of CoNDILLAC, writers had told the abe 
that algebra-was merely a language; that numeration was the 
real basis of all computation ; that multiplication, involution, 
é&c. were only compendious methods of addition; and that 
the pure and abstract, sciences were composed of series of iden- 
tical propositions These important truths, however, it is the 
merit. of the Abbé Conpitiac to have. fully explained and 
confirmed, We do not say that he has placed every subject of 
discussion entirely beyond doubt.and dispute: but»he never 
endeavours to mislead his readers into the: wilds of fanciful 
conjecture, and the mazes of subtle refinement; he never 
clothes obscure. and imperfect notions in pompous ‘ind myste~ 
rious lafigitage ;-and if he sometimes quits the straight road, he 

almost immediately returns to it. 

We-shall now give some extracts from the work : 


£ Chap 4. In what consist the ideas of numbers? 
‘ The sciences are great and beautiful paths, traced and opened by 
nature, the entrances to which have been closed by men: they have 
gukwardly placed there briars and obstacles of all kinds: they have 
even hollowed out precipices; so that at present the whole difficulty 
consists in taking the first steps. Wesee,in the attempts which have been 
made to effect a passage, only the confused traces’of uncertain wan- 
derers.. Some men of genius, indeed, find their way: but they are in 
a certain degree removed from our sight, and they refuse to inform us, 
_ how they discover the passage, or they purposely.conceal it. As we do 
not then aistinctly conceive how they conquered. the obstacles, we 
imagine that. they bounded. over them ; and we figure 1 in our minds 
these men floating on the air, while we find ourselves doomed to take 
step after step along the earth :—but do we more clearly perceive the 
means by which they bounded over the obstacles or soared above 
them ?. certainly not ; let us try then to clear theentrance that has 
been closed ;. there is no. other passage for us. If this entegprize has 
difficulties, ‘they are not so great as they may at first appear to be., 
' Besides, when they are surmounted, we shall find ourselves in those 
beautiful paths, in which men of genius have travelled before us; and 
they will probably confess that their progress was,like ours, step by 
steP, and along the earth. 

‘ My sole concern, in my. outset, is to rid myself of every thing 
that embarrasses me. This is the reason why at first | move slowly ; 
this is the reason why I Stop 60 long at questions which calculators 

- never 
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sever once deemed it necessary to discuss; because these questions 
belong to metaphysics, and calculators are not metaphysicians. 
are ignorant that algebra is only a language ; that this langnage is 
moreover as yet without a grammar, and that metaphysics alone can 
furnish # with one. 3 | 
¢ We have seen that, for every finger which we open, we pass by 
mumeration to a number greater by unity ; and by denumeration to a 
pumber less by unity, for every finger that we close. | 
¢ When we are accustomed to represent by our fingers a series of 
numbers alternately decreasing and increasing, we perceive that we are 
able to represent the same series by all other objects, by stones, by 
trees, by men, &c.; that is to say, we perceive ourselves able to 
erform numeration and denumeration ‘by’Stones, trees, men, &ce 
m the same manner as by our fingers. | 
_ © The ideas which we have formed by means of our fingers. we 
ply by analogy to stones, trees, men, &c. and since we can apply 
pir to all objects in the universe, we say that they are general, that 
is, applicable to every thing : but, when we merely. consider them as 
applicable to every thing, we do not apply them to any particular 
objects ; we consider them by themselves, and separate them from all 
things to which they can be applied. Nevertheless, it is in the very 
objects that we originally perceived these ideas, and there only have 
we been able to perceive them. At first we saw them in our fingers, as 
we remarked the order in which they successively opened and shut. 
Next we saw them in all other objects, as we could count by their | 
means in the samé’ manner as with our fingers. aby 2 
© To consider numbers, then, in a general manner, or as applicable 
to all objects in the universe, is the same thing as not to apply them 
to any of these objects in particular; it is the same thing as to abstract 
©r to separate them from these objects, in order to consider them 
apart ; and then we say that the general ideas of numbers are abstract 
ideas. When the ideas-of numbers, at first perceived in the fingers, 
and afterward in all objects, become generalized and abstracted, we 
perceive them no longer in the fingers, nor in the objects to which we 
, cease to apply them. Where, then, do we perceive them? In the 
names which are become the signs of numbers. There remain in the 
mind only these names, and we search in vain for any thing else 
there. One, two, three, &c. here then are the abstract ideas of 
numbers: for these words represent numbers as applicable to every 
thing, and as applied to nothing. These words separate the num- 
bers from the objects in which we have learnt to perceive them. 
When, for example, having said one finger, one stone, one tree, we 
say one without expressing any object, we then have in that word, 
ene, abstract unity. 
¢ If you think that abstract ideas are any thing else than mere 
names, say; if you can, what they are? In fact, when you have made 
abstraction of fingers, and other objects which can represent numbers: 
when you have made abstraction of names, which are other signs of 
numbers; you will in vain search your mind for something that re- 
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¢ But, it will be said, how can abstract ideas be so reduced as 
to be only words? It will be more easy to me to answer this ques- 
tion, than it would be to answer the following :—If abstract ideas 
be not mere words, what are they ? 

¢ Numbers are represented to me by the fingers, when I learn to 
perform numeration; and they are oe atta i to me by Other 
objects, when I repeat with them what I have learnt with the fingers. 

‘ As I represent them, I give to each a different name: I designate 
by one a finger considered alone; and consequently I shall say one of 
a stone, or of atree: I express by two one finger added to one 
finger; and consequently I shall say two of a stone added to a stone, 
or of a tree added to el shail act similarly with the names 
three, four, &c. But w do these names recall ? 

«IT answer that one is a wold which I recollect to have chosen te 
signify a single finger, a single stone, a single tree, and in general an 
individual object ; that fwo is a word which I recollect to have 
chosen to represent.a finger added to a finger, a stone added toa 
stone, a tree added to a tree, and in general an individual added to 
an individual. As in general names, however, such as one, two, three, 
there exist properly only names: so also in abstract ideas there are 
properly only names: for abstract ideas. and general names are ia 

ity the same thing. 

¢ The error committed on this subject proceeds from a supposition 
that the word idea has only one acceptation. It has two: one which 
is peculiar to it, and another which is given to it by extension. If i 
say one stone, two stones, the word idea is taken in its proper sense, 
for I find the ideas of oxe and of two in the objects which I join to 
these names: but if I say one, two, these are only-general names ; and 
it is by extension only that they can be called ideas. 

‘ It is known that except among us there is neither nor 
species: it is known that there are only individuals, although our 
philosophers, who without doubt are aware of this truth, forg*t it so 
ofter that they appear to be ignorant of it. Genus and species, then, 
are only denominations of our own invention ; and this was needful, 
since the confinement of our understandings imposed on us the neces- 
sity of classing objects. 

¢ But the denominations given to numbers are only methods of 
classing things, in order to observe them under the different relations 
in which they appear during calculation: for the same reason, then, 
that in the universe there is nosuch thing as genus and species, there 
is also no such thing as two, three, four ; in a word, no such thing as 
anumber ; there are only, if I may so express myself, one, ome, one; 
and numbers are only in the names which we have made for our use. 
In the eye of God, there is no number: as he sees every thing at one 
glance, he counts not. JVe are obliged to count, because we see 
things one by one only ; and, in order to count, we are obliged to 
Say, ‘evo, Caen, four as if there really was something which was two, 
three, four. e even suppose it ;~—naturally inclined to realise our 
abstractions, we willingly establish this prineiple that every thing, which 
we clearly and distinctly conceive, 18, tn ntly of us, such as we con 
ceive it to be. A good Cartesian will not doubt it.’ 
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The Abbé ConDILLAC;, in his essay. * Del’ Art de Roisthmer,” 


(p. 12.) had said that to demonstrate is to charige the terms-of 


a definition, and to arrive by a succession of identical proposi- 
tions at a conclusion identical with the proposition from ‘which 
it is inrmediately dedticed. ‘This notion is dilated and’ made 
sensible by instances in the présent treatise ; and on this sub. 
ject we shall quote a passage: ae 


¢ It will be said, if, in every subject that is studied, we:proceed 
from property to property. by. a series of identical propositions ; each 
property, as each proposition, is in thigigeries the same as that which 
precedes it, and by consequence 5: d to one and the same 
property. How. then are: they on How are the first, the 
second, the third, to be distinguish 
* Although a property bexone, it may be considered under many 
points of view; and it would be one to us as it really is, if we could 
comprehend all the pointe of view at once. This we are unable to 
do ; and hence it is:that we first consider it invone relation, then ina — 
second, and so on successively ; that to us it becomes a first property, 
a second, athird, &c. We must not, then, imagine that such conse- 
quences are in things themselves, they are only in ovr language; and 
every science may be reduced to a primary truth, which, transformed 
from one identical proposition to another, offers to us, in a series of 
transformations, all the discoveries which have been made, and all 
which remain to be made. ‘True it is that, in order thus to seize the 
sciences, we must speak with the greatest simplicity : for it is our 
badly constructed language that opposes the greatest obstacles to the 
‘pspeysaed knowlege. We should know how to invent, if we knew 
ow to speak ; but we speak before we have learnt, and we do nat 
love simplicity. | Os 
‘ I therefore plainly foresee that the method. followed by me in 
this chapter will not be generally approved. What! it will be ex- 
claimed, must we, in order to acquire knowlege, drag ourselves heavily 
along from identical propositions to identical propositions? I answer 
that it is necessary so to do, and that inventors dragged themselves 
along as we must: if we doubt it, ’tis because, when they shew us 
their discoveries, they are on their feet, and suffer us to believe that 
they have always been so. They are not less superior geniuses, how- 
ever, if they arrived at their discoveries by trailing along the ground : 
this only proves that they were men, and that the human mind is very 
limited: let us conclude that, whatever our acquirements in know- 
lege may be, we have nothing to make us vain,—nothing even about 
which we can be affectedly modest: the true philosopher is neither 
the one nor the other.’ : 


Having remarked that the words Aundred, ten, &c. are gene~ 
ral signs, and by extension only called general ideas 3 and that 
all operations in calculation are mechanical, with whatever 
signs performed; the author adds, 


_© It may-be hence inferred, perhaps, and objected against me, that 


the general ideas of metaphysics are not properly ideas ; that they - 
: enly 
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only signs ; and that consequently the reasonings of a metaphysician 
ate mechanical operations, as the calculations of a mathematitian are. 
This is true: no one,is more convinced of it than IJ am, and experience 
every day confirms my conviction. J perceive that, when I reason, 
words are to me what cyphers or letters are to a mathematician who 
calculates ; and that I am compelled’ mechanically to follow rules for’ 
speaking and reasoning, as he is to make the ae x= b—a 
into the equation x--a=b. As for metaphysicians who Believe that 
they reason differently, I freely grant that their operations are not 
mechanical: but then they must agree with me that they reason 
without rules.’ 


On the fact of algetira being only a skilfully constructed 
language, he says: = * 

‘ [ have treated this first book after the manner of a grammarian, 
since algebra is only a language ; and I shall be applauded by good 
geometricians. I think, moreover, that it will be acknowleged that 
languages are only analytical methods more or less perfect ; and that, 
if they were carried to the highest point of excellence, the sciences 
perfectly analysed would be perfectly understood by those who could 
speak such languages. ‘T’o create a science is then nothing else than 
to form a language; and to study a science is nothing else than to 
learn a well formed language. The reading of this work will afford 
a sensible proof of this truth, for the mathematics will appear to be 
formed in proportion as the language itself is formed. This first 
book, in which it commences, is sufficient to convince us of this 
truth.’ 


We are informed by the editors that there exists only one 
copy of this work, in an uncorrected state. ‘The world has 
to lament, no doubt, that it has been deprived of the talents of 
M. Conpb1LLac; his mind was active, acute, and accurate ; yet 
surely the editors advance beyond the bounds of warrantable 
presumption, when they represent this work as introductory 
only and subordinate to a much more enlarged and complete 
one; and fondly recal in imagination their author to life, in 
order to perfect his undertaking, and to reveal the hidden things 
of human knowlege. : 

The abilities of the Abbé ConniLLac appear to greater advan- 
tage in this than in any of his former works. Always avoiding’ 
inflated, affected, or unintelligible jargon, which serves gene- 
rally to conceal poor, obscure, or ordinary notions, he here’ 
talks very good metaphysics in very plain language. The 
intricacies which false refinement, the absurdities which this- 
apprehension, and the errors which gross ignorance, have intro~’ 
duced into science, are too many to-be suddenly dispelled : but 
it may surely be said to the praise of ConpiLLac, that he 
recovered much from error, and reduced it under the ‘sedate 
dominion of common sense. He may not have completely un- 
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tied the Gordian knot, but it must be granted that he attempts 
to cut it with no blunt weapons. Most of the observations had 
previously occurred to us, scattered through the writings of 
foreign mathematicians ; in the present work, we find them 
collected, arranged, discussed, illustrated, and confirmed, 


a Wood 





Art. VI. Voyage @ Canton, &c. t. e. A Voyage to Canton, the 
Capital of that Woviice in China; by the route of Goree, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Isles-of France and Re-union 
(Bourbon); followed by Observations on Lord Macartney’s and 
‘Citizen Van Braam’s Voyages to China, and by a Sketch of the 
Arts of the Indians and the Chinese. By Citizen Cearrentier 
Cossicny, late Engineer. S8vo. pp. 607. Paris. 1799. Im- 
ported by Dulau and Co. London. 


— frequently been observed, that travelling will produce 
little benefit to those who set out ill informed of the state 
of government, civilization, and industry, in their native land. 
They will be prone to admire, abroad, that which has at home 
perhaps been carried to higher perfection; as is instanced in the 
two well known anecdotes of St. Stephen’s church *, London, 
and the pretended Parisian snuff-box, manufactured at Bir- 
mingham ; while, on the other hand, they will seldom if ever 
direct their attention to objects which, properly examined and 
described, would furnish opportunities for diffusing new lights, 
and effectually increasing the stock of public information. 
Though by far the greater number of modern travellers may 
be in this predicament, the author of the work before us is to be 


reckoned among the few who form an exception. Well - 


acquainted with his own country, and unremittingly animated 
by a desire of contributing towards its improvement, he was 
equally qualified and disposed, during a long residence in the 
Isle of France, and in his visits to China and the East Indies, to 
draw comparisons, and to judge in what particular points the 
inhahitants of those regions excelled his countrymen. The 
narrative of his own voyage occupies but a small part of the 


volume ; while the larger portion is devoted to remarks on the _ 


accounts of the late English and Dutch embassies to the Empe- 
ror of China: both of which, especially the former, as detailed 
by Sir George Staunton, he mentions with encomiums ; though 
he geems them iacomplete in some points, and erroneous in 
others. | 
M. Cossicny describes the small island of Goree, on the 
western coast of Africa, as only one league in circumference, 
‘ tee tS. er 2m 42 
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thinly peopled, and not susceptible of cultivation ;—the inha- 
bitants have a‘few very small gardens, which afford but in- 
different produce: On the opposite continent, the author saw 
negroe women of great beauty. Many slaves were formerly 
exported hence: but now that this inhuman trade has been 
abolished by the French Republic, Goree naturally declines, 
as being no longer of any use to France. Before the vessel, 
on board of which the writer took his passage, arrived at 
Goree, a curious circumstance happened :—During a strong 
wind, the atmosphere was obscured by the sand from the 
coast of Senegal, (of which, however, they were not in sight;) 
so as to whiten the rigging. This is said to be by no means 
uncommon when it blows fresh. 

We do not observe any new remarks concerning the Cape of 


Good Hope. On approaching the Isle of France, when the ° 


wind is not violent, vessels are embalmed with the perfume of 
the blossoms of the trees which cover that island. This is 


also experienced near the coast of Ceylon, when the wind 


blows from the land: but it has erroneously been attributed to 
the cinnamon tree, which constitutes part of the forests of 


Ceylon, because the blossoms of that tree have a fetid odour. 


The emanations of the land are carried by the winds pretty far 
on the main, and have often surprizing effects. 


‘ I have seen (says our traveller, ) something of this kind which 
is not very rare. A soldier on board of our ship, a native of Ger- 
many, about 28 years of age, expired suddenly, when we came in 
sight of the small island of Rodrigo, which lies about a hundred 
leagues from the Isle of France. ‘Though he had some slight symp- 
toms of the scurvy, he was not on the sick list, and seemed by no 
means so near his end. I have seen other scorbutic patients, on 
inspiring the land-air, lose all their strength, and die while they were 
carrying to the hospital. This accident is ascribed to the revolution 
which, in scorbutic per sons, is occasioned by the land-air: but the 


term revolution does not, in my opinion, afford a satisfactory expli-, 


cation of an effect so melancholy and so sudden. I conjecture that 
the density of the land-air stifled the German soldier above men- 
tioned, his lungs having lost their elasticity.’ &c. 


M. Cossicny regards the Isle of France, where he has been, 
resident for a considerable time, as a good port for ships. 
trading to the East Indies. It can provide them with all sorts, 
of refreshments, and possesses the means of restoring their’ 
sickly crews to health ; both the air and the water of the island. 
being salubrious. As a port, it furnishes shelter, ‘and affords’ 
‘all that is required for careening and refitting; so ‘that, the 
author thinks, it might become the depositary or entrepét of 
the East-Indian commerce, which was the projsct of the well 
known La Bourdonnais. In an agricultural point of view, the 
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Isle of France is capable of furnishing various articles of . 


exportation ; such as sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, fine spices, 
&e. It is also qualified for maintaining both land and sea 


forces. During the last-war, the Mauritius was certainly of. 


the greatest use to the squadron of Vice-Admiral de Suffrein ; 
and in the present it has been the means of doing considerable, 
mischief to the English trade. ‘To raise the Isle of France to 
great prosperity, the author is of ‘opinion that both the 
East Indian and the French trade should be entirely free, 
because exclusive companies of merchants always limit the 
population, industry, and cultivation of agricultural colonies. 
He predicts that the Mauritius will at some future day astonish 
Europe and Asia by the richness, variety, and abundance of 
its productions, and by the resoutces of its numerous popu- 
Jation. 

On his arrival in China, the author observes that the navi- 


gation in the course of the river of Canton must strike any 
European. He says: 


¢ The immense number of vessels going and coming, the inundated 
plains, pregenting rice-fields with boats rowing upon them, the 
towers placed on the banks of the river, the picturesque mountains 
with their surfaces in a state of cultivation, the forts erected from one 
station to another for the purpose of defending the entrance of the 
viver, and preventing the elusion of the custom-house duties, all pre- | 
sent the idea of a nation long since civilized, and of a numerous, 
laborious, and industrious people.’ 

Canton, one of the best and most considerable ports of 
China, is the only one which Europeans are permitted to fre- 
quent: it is also the rendezvous of a great proportion of 
Chinese vessels, trading to Cochinchina, Formosa, Haynan, 
Siam, Malacca, Achem, Batavia, the Moluccas, Japan, &c. 
The Chinese have long been the ouly people who carry on com- 
merce with these parts: but the trade is not encouraged by. 
their government. A law of the empire prohibits the subjects 


from quitting it; and hence the class of sea-faring men is cone- 
temned and degraded. 


‘ This prejudice (the author pie | is erroneous, and seems 
very impolitic ; it originates from the high value which this people 
affix to their own laws, their usages, and their manners; from the 
contempt which they have conceived for foreigners, and which is 
founded on a comparison of their own legislation, population, and 
industry, with those of barbarous (that is, less improved} nations in - 
their vicinity ; from their industry‘and their activity, which seem to 
suffice for all their wants; from the religious respect which the 
entertain for their ancestors ; and from their high antiquity, which 
makes them regard all_innovation as dangerous ; finally, frem their 
éxcessive population, which does not admit the desire of au 


gmenting 
i by the resources of commerce.’ 
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Carton is said to be inhabited by upwards of one million of 
people; an estimate which M. CossiGny does not hesitate to 


admit as just, considering the great extent of the city, the vast. 
resort of trading vessels and boats, and the immense number of: 


mechanics, tradesmen, merchants, merchants’ clerks, portersy 


watermen, fishermen, husbandmen, and mariners. ‘The gare. 
risQn. is sometimes composed of twenty thousand, at other. 
times of twenty-five thousand, and. even of thirty thousand. 


Tartats. The number of persons who are obliged to live on 
the water in boats, and who are prohibited by the express regu- 


lation of the law from settling on shofe, may amount to three. 


hundred thousand ; including the women of the town, who 
are estimated at forty thousand. 


Of the quarter inhabited by the Europeans who frequent. 


Canton, the author gives the following description : 


‘ The quay on which the European factories are built, and which’ 
is very extensive, is situated on the left bank of the river, and dis- 
plays the colours of every nation. The factories compose a long 
ranze of buildings, of only one story, with several yards, From be- 
hind, they form a street, crowded with shops, provided with mer- 
chandice of every sort ; and the street is closed at the two extremities 
by barriers, beyond which the Europeans are not allowed to pass. 
Formerly, they went evety where, except irité the Tartar town, 
Which is contiguous to the Chinese town. I once entered it tsus- 
pectingly, but was stopped by a guard of soldiers; who obliged me 
to return, without offering any insult tome. We were then allowed 
to leave the town, and walk in the country: but we went only in 
sedan chairs, in order to be less exposed to the rudeness of the coun- 
try people, and particularly of the children, who often threw stones 
at us, as marks of their contempt.’ 

The town of boats is a league above Canton. They are all 
in strait rows, and form streets. Each boat being tolerably 
jarge, and covered, affords an habitation to a whole family ; 
who have also a small boat to procure provisions, as well as 
to go on shore when oceasion requires. ‘The women in the 
boats are not anxious to conceal themselves ; and M. Cossicgny 
saw some who were very handsome. He alao met a few fe- 
males in the streets, carried in sedans; and who were finely 
dressed, much painted, and agreeable in person. 

The author having heard of bridges with many arches in the 
interior of the Chinese empire, he observes that the construc~ 
tion of them manifested a degree of skill in architecture which 
might be applied to the building of palaces, temples, and other 
public structures, if the taste of the Chinese weresuch. We are 
induced to think, from all accounts, that, besides the many 
arched bridges, mo: uments are not wanting in China to shew 
that they have a taste for, and some gkill in, -a ‘varietyof 
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atchitectutal erections. The accounts of the late British and 
Dutch embassies warrant this conclusion. Sir George Staunton 
(vol. ii. quarto edition, in the beginning,) has presented us 
with a description of an hall of audience at Tacoo: ** a broad 
flight of steps (he says) led to a building, of an hexagon form, 
with'a roof supported by'pillars—these pillars were of varnished 
wood—and the hexagon was open on all sides. On benches, 
sat six magistrates. The attendants and spectators were ver 
numerous.” In chapter iv. of vol. ii. also, Sir George takes 
‘ notice of a grand cathedral or temple of Fo, which is denomi- 
nated Pootala, and of whith ‘* the outside very much resembles 
the front of an Etropean edifice.” M. Van Braam, in the 
account of the Dutch embassy, vol. i. p. 75. (French edit.) 
also describes a beautiful temple of Confucius. From the im- 
pression which the descriptions of these three edifices create, 
we ‘suppose that their effect on the beholder must be striking, 
and such as could scarcely be produced by a nation devoid of 
a taste for magnificent and convenient structures. We might 
adduce likewise the Imperial palaces, the houses of Mandarins, 
the great wall, the triumphal arches, &c. | M. CossiGny can-. 
not be quite correct also in maintaining (p. 79.) that ¢ there 
are no other public places in China than the Pagodas: for, in 
the above quotation, it is expressly mentioned by Sir George ' 
Staunton, that, in the hall of audience at Tacoo, ‘ the spece 
tators were very numerous. 

In several other instances, the author attributes to the 
Ghinese in general what is peculiar only to Canton, or at most 
to the province of Quantoong. Thus he states that the 
Chinese, who are the original tea-drinkers, mix with this 
beverage neither milk nor sugar, nor strong liquors, nor any 
acid whatever, but that they always drank.it pure, holding a 
little sugar candy in the mouth. ‘Yhis agrees with the statements 
of other travellers, excepting in the ascribed use of Sugargandy 5 
which we suspect must be limited to Canton. In SirG.Staunton’s 
account of the British embassy, we remember to have met with 
a passage to this effect; which, however, we have not been able 
to find on searching for it again. 

M. CosstGny is satisfied that China owes her populousness 
partly to the habitual use of tea; not as being of a prolific 
tendency, but because it removes the causes of maladies. He 
supposes that England, which is: known to have increased its 
population for half a century back, also owes that effect in part: 
to the introduction of tea; by which the use of strong liquors has 
been considerably superceded, and distempers have been rendered 
more'rare as well as less dangerous :—he quotes the aut hority 
of: Dr. Buchan, in his well Known ‘© Domestic Medicine.” 7 
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The astonishing populousness of China is so extraordinary a 
phenomenon, that, satisfactorily to account for it, we must 
certainly have recourse to a great variety of concurring causes, 
physical as well as mora/: it implies a wise police; though, 
according to the author’s just remark, we are yet neither suf- 
ficiently acquainted with China, nor sufficiently free from pre- 
judices, to forma sound judgment of laws and customs so dif- 
ferent from ours. 

The author ingeniously endeavours to palliate a Chinese 
custom, which has ever been deemed one of the most cruel and 
unjustifiable. 

¢ The exposing of children, a practice tolerated in China, appears 
to us barbarous. After some reflection, however, we shall find that 
this permission of the legislature is an act of humanity and policy. 
it was intended thus to prevent secret infanticide ; which, perhaps, is 


much mere common in European States than is generally imagined. 
The exposed children often find adoptive fathers; and the govern- 
ment maintains agents, whose sole business‘it is to collect the infants. 
As a proof that this toleration is not so pernicious as it may be 
deemed, be it observed that no other country is so well peopled as 
this Empire. It would seem that government ought to establish 
Foundliag hospitals ; yet we must consider that, in so popular an em- 
ire, the maintenance of several millions of children, would prove an 
additional charge which would exceed the powers. of government.’ | 


{t is said in a subsequent paragraph that there are no hospi- 
tals in China:—but this is another rash assertion, founded 
perhaps on the scanty information which. the author could pro- 
cure at Canton; the inhabitants of which, from obvious causes, 
know very little of the interior of China. The British embassy, 
who traversed the empire, and conversed daily with men of 
rank and letters, were told the reverse. Sir G. Staunton, 
(vide vol. ii. chap. 5. quarto edit. and vol. iii. p. y6. octavo edit.) 
has these words : §* Leprous disorders are those alone for which 
any hospitals are regularly erected in China, on the principle of 
their being too infectious, to admit of persons afflicted with 
them having any communication with the rest of society.” . 

Though M. Cossicny’s statements may sometimes .be.erro- 
neous, his reasoning is generally good. The following’ ob- 
servation argues a liberal and unprejudiced mind :; . 

¢ The Chinese are censured for having made no progress in the 
fine arts and in science :—but is it proved that perfection in the 
former and dexterity in the latter render'a people happy? We Eu- 
ropeans, who are so proud of having, since yesterday, ‘excelled in the 
former, and of having recently made the greatest discoveries, which 
promise others ; are we, on that account, more virtuous, better'go- 
verned, and more happy ? Let us not forget that all our knowlegeyon 
which we value ourselves so much, is of recent date ; and thatthe 


knowlege of, the Chinese reaches back to the highest snHgUEY- 
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They cultivated rice in a very ingenious manner, when our forefathers 
lived on acorns ; they spun and wove cotton and silk, when our ances- 
tors clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts; they had the 
compass; they had invented, paper and printing, gunpowder, por- 
celain, and varnish, in the most remote antiquity. In short, they 
had the same legislation and the same polity as at present. If they 
have made no progress in the sciences, they are qur rivals in, point 
of speculative, and practical morals, in agriculture, and perhaps in 
legislation ; for they appear, for these forty or fifty centuries past, to 
have had such a legislation as is best suited to an immense population, 
If modern legislators were to promulgate uniform laws for all Europe, 
whose population amounts at most to but one half of that of the Chi- 
nese empire, I doubt not that they would be much embarrassed, not- 
withstanding all fhe resources of instruction, example, and genius.’ 


No complaint has been more frequently and more generally 
urged against the Chinese,*than on the subject of their double 
dealing and inclination to theft. Hence it is at best paradoxical 
when the author, in opposition to the most authentic dnd credi- 
ble writers, as well as to the testimony of all those who resort 
to Canton for the purpose of trade, pretends to treat that charge 
as ill-founded. ‘To him, acts of dishonesty did mot appear to 
be more frequent in China than in other countries: yet what 
he alleges on this head tends only to exculpate the great mer- 
chants of Canton. 


‘ Many (he observes) have declaimed against the propensity of the 
Chinese to thieving, and against the deceitfuluess of the tradesmen with 
respect both to the quality and the quantity of their goods. Frands, 
however, seemed to me to oecur in China not oftener than elsewhere. 
The merchants, and all the capital tradesmen, are honest in their 
dealings. A Canton merchant has eyen been known to pay a consi- 
derable sum to a French captain, who had beeu robbed of part of the 
goods furnished to him bythe merchant, though the latter had not becy 
accessary to the theft. He wished to obtain by this sacrifice the con- 
fidence which he merited. I am not sure that, among Emopeans, 
yoany would be found as generous and as delicate.—I have known q | 
Chinese merchant, far advanced in years, who was particularly at- 
tached to the French. He had carried oa with them a fair commerce, 
by which he acquired a large fortune ; in return, he advanced to the 
EBrepch: East-India Company two cargoes, at a juncture when they 
happened to be unprovided with funds. ‘Would the most respectable 
European merchant have conducted himself in so noble and liberal a 
manner? It is to be remembered that the Cliinese merchant could not 
be re-imbursed before the expiration of a year and a halt, or two years, 
at soonest? : 

We would-nat wish to derogate from the noble behaviour of 
the two Chinese: but we can assure the writer that similar in- 
stances of generosity on the part of English merchants are well 
authenticated, and well known throughout the commercial 
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M. CossiGny’s observations and strictures on the details of the 
late British and Dutch embassies to China engross so large a share 
of his performance, that it might be suspected that they were 
the principal objects of it. However that be, they have atforded 
him an opportunity of communicating to his countrymen some 
curious and much useful information concerning various points, 
which, during his residence in foreign parts. had fallen under 
his immediate observation. His comment on Sir G. Staunton’s 
work is introduced in the following terms: 

‘ It is obvious that so short a residence in Chfna as that of the 
English embassy cannot furnish either very copious or very exact 
information respecting the constitution, the laws, the manners, the 
customs, the religion, and the arts of sonumercus ® people. Yet we 
ought to thank Sir G. Staunton for having united the observations of 
his travelling companions to hisown. ‘The author shews himself to 
be a man of information, and appears to have been guided by the love 
of truth. If I find him inaccurate in a few particulars, it is because he 
had not time to examine them minutely. "Cheeharacter of this work, 
and the reputation of those who contributed toit, have engaged me 
to point out the errors which | perceived in it, and to mark the details 
which did not appear to me to be complete.’ 

M. Cossicny manifests the falsity of Foertsch’s account 
concerning the poisonous quality of the Upas tree. die had 
requested a friend, who was going to Batavia, te collect exact 
information on this subject, and with this view had recome 
mended him to the Rev. Mr. Hooyman, late Lutheran m- 
nister of that place. This gentleman conducted the author’s 
friend under tufted Upas trees, asking him with a smile whether 
he felt their influence ? 

Sir G. Staunton having remarked that sensual enjoyments 
were the chief resources of the Chinese, when not occupied by 
any serious pursuits, the present author says, by way of refuta- 
tion: § they are always occupied in that country; no idlers are 
found, seeking abroad the means of killing time." We incline 
to suspect that M. Cossicny, misled by the appearance of 
hurry and bustle common to all commercial towns, denies what 
in itself ishighly probable, and-what Sir Georgetiad undoubr- 
edly many opportunities of verifying. Besides, we remember 
to have both read and heard that the Chinese, even those of the 
most laborious class, are passionately fond of gambling; a pro- 
pensity which is not very consistent with the author’s assertion. 

Good teas, says the author, are cheaper in London than at 
Pekin, because the English do not import tea of the first qua- 
lity, which is brought to Europe by the Russian caravans. 

We are happy to find that M. Cossicny vindicates the ace 
count of the British embassy against M. Van Braam, who seems 
to call in question the authenticity of Lord Macartney’s com- 
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munications respecting the population, military, &c. of China. 
After having observed p. 42g, that the English appeared to 
have been received in China with more distinguished honours 
than the Dutch, the author adds: ¢ Sir G. Staunton cannot be 
accused of exaggeration in any of his statements; the love of 
truth seems to have dictated them; candour appears to be a 
leading principle of his character ; and, besides, he supports his 
authenticity by that of Lord Macartney and the other gentle- 
men of the embassy ; as well as by the testimonies of the Man- 
darins of the first order, whom they had an opportunity of 
knowing and observing, and in whom they were induced to 
repose confidence.’ 

__ M. Cossicny has annexed to his work a very useful Sketch of 
those ‘arts of the Hindoos and Chinese, the knowlege of which re- 
quires researches in order to transplant them to France. It is 
commonly supposed that the Europeans, having carried the 
mechanical arts to a pitch of perfection unknown to the 
antients, have in this respect nothing to learn from the other 
nations.of the globe. It is eventhought that, during the long 
intercourse with the most antiently civilized nations, Euro- 
peans must have come to a thorough knowlege of such of their 
mechanical practices as tend in any way to afford utility or 
pleasure. ‘This prejudice is shewn to be erroneous. * From 
the Hindoos, (the writer says,) we have learnt to manufacture 
cotton cloth, dimity, and muslin, and to imprint on stuffs in- 
delible colours :=-They have taught us to extract the dyeing 
substance. from the indigo, the sugar from the cane, &c. ‘To 
the Chinese we owe the process of making gunpowder, the 
treatment of silk, the manufacture of porcelain, of enamel, of 
varnish, of enameling metals, and perhaps even of paper: but 
how much have we yet to learn of the operations of these two 
nations in arts which are peculiar to them, and the knowlege of 
which would procure us enjoyments, extend the sphere of our 
Gadustry, and increase the activity of our commerce ?’? Some of 
these he particularizes, in order to awaken the attention of tra- 
vellers, and to point out to them the objects concerning whig 
they should minutely inform themselves, with a view of com- 
municating the result to their countrymen. ‘This is not a mere 
drv list of Agenda, such as Saussure has annexed to his ‘Travels 
in the Alps: but M. Cosstcny. has amply illustrated some of 
the articles from what fell under his own experience. A few 
of the most important heads are the following: the striking 
durability of Indiana ships; the exceedingly white stucco, with 
which the Hindoos coat the walls of their houses; Indian 
shawls ;-the art-of melting stone, said to have been antiently 
practised by the. Hindoos; marking ink for linen; borax's 
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manner of preserving fish; remedies for several bodily com- 
plaints ; méthod of making a variety of stuffs in China; the 
aphrodisiac virtues of Ginseng ; Chinese manner of preserving 
oranges in sugar ; a curious restorative and spermatopoeic sugar- 
candy of the Japanese ; the dyeing substances of the Chinese; 
their knowlege in metallurgy, &c. : , 
M. Cossicny appears to us to be a well-informed man, and 
to possess a happy talent for observing, in foreign countries, 
those particulars which are universally interesting. Hutt. 
T- 


Art. VII. Annales Maritimes et Coloniales, &c. i.e. Maritime and 
Colonial Annals; containing Inquiries respecting the Marine, con- 
sidered under its Characteristics, Navigation, Construction, and’ 
Management:—Accounts of Voyages to Asia, Africa, and America, 
which have never yet appeared :—Memorable Actions of the 
French Navy :—Laws and Decrees relative to maritime and colo- 
nial Regulations :— Analysis of new Works concerning the Marine 
and the Colonies :—a ‘Table of Prizes taken by the Ships of the 
Republic and by French Privateers, since the Commencement of 


‘the War. 8vo. pp. 415. Paris. 1799. Imported by Dulan 
and Co. London. 


"= volume makes its appearance as the commencement of 
a work which the editor, P. LaBarTHE, proposes to be 
periodically continued : we imagine, annually, as we find no 
better reason for the titléof annals, which he has prefixed toa 
‘miscellaneous collection of unconnected pieces, placed without 
order, and not Kimited to any particular period of time. The 
first piece is an introductory essay entitled * General Consider- | 
ations on the Marine’ in which it is observed that ¢ Three 
objects are requisite to the success of the Marine :- Navigation, 
Construction, and Organization.” ‘These heads, which might 
have been otherwise arranged, are each separately considered. 
The first and second, however, are very distantly treated, and 
not in the style of old or familiar acquaintances. Extracts 
from voyages to the pacific ocean, describing the manner in 
which the islanders in those seas build their canoes, furnish 
the greater part of what is said on the subject of construction. 
After this introductory essay, the editor has given the laws of 
the 2d and 3d Brumaire, An. 4. on the organization of -the 
marine : nota treatise nor reflections on them, but the laws 
themselves, which occupy nearly 150 pages. ‘There are rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious against our entering into an examina- 
tion of these laws; unless, which we do not perceive to be the 
case, the discussion afforded a prospect of benefit.—Simplicity 
is not their characteristic. 

Next 
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Next follows an extract from the Journey of Dourdon to the 
East Indies, across the Great Desert, by Damas and Bassorah, 
in’ 1787; which contains some remarks on the route pursued 
by Dourdon, and advice from other travellers respecting the 
necessary equipment for such a journey. 

Information concerning the Bread-Fruit-Tree.—¥ rom this paper 
it appears that, in the expedition of M. d’Entrecasteaux, under- 
taken in consequence of a decree of the Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose of searching for the unfortunate M. de ia 
Pérouse, the bread-fruit-tree was introduced from the South 
Seas into the Island of Java, and some of the plants were 
afterward transported to the Mauritius. This account is accome 
panied with a memoir on the manner of transporting trees or 
plants by sea. | 

‘Phe next subject has for title Memorable Actions of French 
Ships. We shall not stay to discuss the truth of the actions 
here related, though we perceive,that some of the accounts are 
erroneous. It would be unreasonable in us to endeavour to 
Jessen the share of laurels obtained by the French Navy during 
the present war ! | 

The article which follows is a letter from the minister of the 
Marine, addressed to the commanders in the French navy, in 
favour of the English traveller, Mr-Spillard. This calls to our 
memory the former liberal conduct of the French respecting 
Captain Cook. 

An account is then given of the return to France of M,. 
Baudin from the Island of Trinidad, with a collection in natu- 
ral history. The particulars of this collection are not added, 

The remaining papers are, Privileges of the Minister of the 
Marine in the Colonies : ~ Geographical Description of the Isles of 
France and Re-union.(formerly Bourbon).— Two Papers concern- 
ing Fudgments on captured Vessels; in which is discussed the 

vestion whether decisions in prize causes should be left to 
established tribunals, or whether the Directory should decide 
* par voie d’ Administration,’ on the plea that courts of Jaw are 
not competent to decide on the interests of the republic, and 
cannot be acquainted with the secret articles in treaties. Such 
reasonings are wholly in favour of rapine and peculation. 

Accounts of new Works respecting the Marine. —The word new 
is not exclusively applicable to the contents of this section, 
New Discoveries.-Under this head, is mentioned a voyage per 
formed by twoSpanish frigates between the years 1789 and 
17933 in which a part of the coast of New Guinea, not before 
known, is said to haye been discovered. , 

The concluding article is a list of prizes made by the French 
dpring the war. The correctness of this large list appears 
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very questionable; many entries being made of captured vessels 
without name, destination, or other description than such as 
‘an English vessel,’ ‘a Russian ship,’ ‘ three of the enemy’s 
ships,’ ‘ nine vessels,’ € anothier prize,’ &c. and many of the 
names inserted consist of words which, intended to be English, 
really exist in no language on earth. 

Having gone through this collection, we cannot conclude by 
recommending it as containing much of either new or curious 
matter, The editor has not done any thing to convince us 
that he understands his subject: but he has proved to us that 
a book of goo pages may be made with very little expence of 


Jabour and of thinking. Capt.B... ¥. 
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Arr. VIII. Motifs des Guerres et des Traités de Paix dela France, 
&c. i. e. The Motives.ef the Wars, and the Treaties of Peace, 
in which France was engaged during the Reigns of Louis XIV. 
XV. and XVI. from the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 to that of 
Versailles in 1783. By M. Anquerit, Correspondent of the 
‘ci-devant Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and Member 
of the National Institute. 8vo. pp. 380. Paris. 1798. Imported 
in London by Dulau and Co. Price 5s. sewed. 
~ HE history of wars and treaties is the history of ambition, 

labouring by opposite means to attain the same end ;—in 
the one case resorting to force, and in the other'to fraud and 
dissimulation, in order to attain its objects. ‘There are only 
two points of view in which the perusal of such a detail can 
be useful:—the first, that which is connected with the general’ 
history of the times of which it furnishes an illustration ;—the 
other, that in which it respects morals. In this latter view, by 
exposing the errors of former governments; by shewing that the 
wars which have desolated the world, and the treaties of peace 
by which they have been followed, were alike unconnected 
with the true interests of the nations who were concerned in. 
them; and by manifesting that, in most cases, both were prc= 
duced by the passions of those by whom they were commenced 
or conducted, and that the public good was but the ostensible 
pretext for the gratification of private ambition, caprice, or 
resentment; it tends to give mankind a juster view of their 
real interests, to weaken the taste for war, and to render peace, 
if not permanent, less frequently interrupted by the horrors 
of blood-shed and devastation. 

It is with the intention of thus exposing the depraved 
policy of courts, and particularly of the court of France, that 
the work before us seems to have been written. Its object is 
to prove that, under the republican system of that country, 
the causes which during the last century and a half produced 
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the wars in which France engaged can no longer exist; 
and that, therefore, from. the establishment of that system, 
France and the world may hope for permanent tranquillity: or 
at least, that public peace shall so more be sacrificed to gratify 
the caprice.of private passion. 

The reasoning which infers, from the corrupt policy of the 
monarchy of France in relation to war or peace, that,the repub- 
ican form will be pacific, seems to be rather that of a partizan 
than a ‘logician,—Granting, what indeed this work is well 
calculated to prove, that the wars which have scourged Europe, 
for acentury and half, were the result of ambition, resentment, 
or capYice, and not necessary evils incurred by the wisdom of 
2 protecting government for the public good; does it follow 
that, because there ceases to be a monarch, or a sole minister*, 
at the head of the state, private passion shall therefore not 
obtrude itself into the management of national concern? 
Talents, success, activity, address, and sometimes’ the com- 
mission of crimes themselves, will raise individuals to influence 
and power even in the most democratic governments ; and, 
when power (or influence, which is power,) is once possessed 
by the individual, what shall prevent the passions of the repub- 
ican leader, anymore than those of the monarch or his minister, 
from making war and peace an instrument of gratification +? 

M. ANQuETIL confines the application of his remarks to the 
government of France only: but they are capable of extension ; 
for what is directly proved on France, in relation toits policy of 
war, will be found to hold equally with regard to other belli- 
gerent and contracting powers;—and the monarchs and mi- 
wisters of France will appear but to bear their just proportion 
of those errors or crimes, which all the contemporary govern- 
ments have equally committed. If, then, the disclosure of 


the policy which governed the French monarchy could pro- 


duce, in that country, the salutary effect of convincing its 
people of the inutility and folly of war, and could thus excite 
a sincere and permanent Jove of peace, the same effects might 
reasonably be expected from it on the other inhabitants of 
Europe :—but, is it probable that the mass of mankind will 
ever be taught this lesson of practical wisdom, which as yet 
they have no where begun to practise ? To those who enter- 
tain the high-flying notions of the absolute perfectibility of 
man, who believe that his passions may one day be rendered 





* The varying administration of France has undergone fresh 
changes, since this volume appeared. 
+ The elevation of Bonaparie, which has happened since this 
article was composed, tends to confirm this predictive supposition. ° 
; | 
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completely subordinate to his reason, and that truth and virtue. 
shall at last become the sole guides of human conduct, such an 
hope may appear rational: but those who hold the opinion, 
however comfortless it seems, that man is likely ever to con- 
tinue the same animal which for so many thousand years history 
informs us he has been,—a creature compounded as well of 
feeling as of intellect, drawn by different motives in contrary 
directions, sometimes impelled to vice by passion, and some- 
times led by reason to the practice of virtue,—such men will 
pronounce it as absurd to expect that war shall be made to ceage, 
or even in a very considerable degree be rendered less’ frequent: 
than it has been, by speculative proofs that it is neither neces 
sary nor useful, as to hope that the fixed laws of nature shall. 


yield to. the berevolent wish of him who would exclude. from - 


the material as well as from the moral world all that he deems, 
evil. 

If M. Anquetit’s work, however, be not likely to produce: 
any powerful effect on the political morality of the age, it’ is: 
yet highly useful as a valuable historic tract, on account of 'the 
able and judicious view which it exhibits of the various wars’ 
and treatres which have, in this and the last century, occupied: 
Furope. 7 

The period comprised in this volume is that between 1648 
and 1783. It commences in course with the celebrated treaty 
of Westphalia, of which it is the more necessary to know the. 
full history, since that: treaty has served as the ground work 
of all those which have since been formed between the Euro- 
pean powers. Of the war which preceded it, the cause 
generally alledged is the religious animosity which, from’ the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, raged in Europe between the 
followers and the opponents of the reformation. M. ANQUETIL 
acknowleges that fanaticism kindled the flame: but, accord- 
ing to him, it was the interference of the two rivals Charles V. 
and Francis I. that’ guided and propagated its destroying 
power. He glances at the great events which occurred in its 
progress, and gives a concise and clear view of the motives, 
intrigues, and negociations which at length terminated in the 
peace of Westphalia, and in the acknowlegement of the inde- 
pendance of the United States by Spain, their former master. 
—This peace was confirmed by two treaties signed at Munster, 
24th Oct. 1648, which have been not improperly called the 
Code of Kurope, and, as we have already observed, have been 
made the ground of every subsequent European treaty ; as they 
ascertained and fixed the principles, according to which the 
relative interests of France and of the empire were to be régu- 
lated, and became the depositaries of the laws which were to 

meet ‘i 13 govern 
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gover the Germanic body :..as well ag of those feudal and. 
fiscal relations, those reciprocal tights of protection.and obe- 
dience, which exist between the Emperor and his co. estates, 
and between the different co-estates themselves. 

The treaty of the Pyrenees, which terminated the war con- 
tinued between France and Spain subsequently to the peace of 
Westphalia, is discussed by the author next jn order. It was 
concluded, between Don Louis de Hare on the part of Spain, | 
and Cardinal Mazarin on the part of France, in the Isle of. 
Pheasants, on the 7th of November 1659, on the ftwenty- 
third conference between those acute and subtle megociators. 


Of the celebrated Mazarin, the author gives the following 
sketch : : 


¢ Mazarin was alteady so powerful, wie he sticceeded in negp- 
ciating this treaty, that he had only to wish that his power might 
remain undiminished. He continued, however, to enjoy but ee 
sixteen months the title. with whieh some writers honoured him— 
that of Pacificator of Europe—as he died in the beginning of March. 
1661. If we judge by his letters, which are commonly the mirror 
of the mind, when there exists no particular interest to disguise it, 
Mazarin possessed all the essentials of a negociator ;—a profound 
knowlege of history, and of the rights of nations,—the talent of 
discovering his antagonist’s character, while he perfectly concealed his” 
own,——great circumspection in offering propositions, and great 
promptitude and justness in replying to those of his adversary,—and 
a perfect command of his gesture, his eye, and the whole turn of 
his countenance, which never betrayed a sentiment against its owner’s 
will.—To these qualities were added, what is so useful to a minister, 
the power of being gay when he chose, a turn for pleasantry, and 
the art of rendering men pleased with themselves by a judicious 
application of applause :—in a word, the rare power of preserving 
a calm and serene air even amid the agitation of affairs of the greates 
moment.’ 


While this treaty was in negociation at the foot of the-_ 
Pyreniées, Cromwell having died, Charles 2d of England came — 
to the place of conference, in order to solicit, from the 
representatives of the two confering powers, some aid to 
facilitate his restoration. ‘¢ The memoirs of the times relate,’ 
says M. ANQUETIL, ‘ that Mazarin secretly made him an offer 


of assistance, on condition that he should espouse one of his 


nieces. The disdainful reply of the prince drew from the 
Cardinal something worse than negligence. The whole of his . 
attentions thenceforwards were lavished on the Ambassador 
from the English Republic, Lockhart ;—he, who, when asked 
whether he was for royalty or a republic, gave the answer of 

a true courtier, ‘“‘ I am the very humble servant of events !” 
Seven years only of peace intervened between the conclusion 
of the treaty of the Pyrenées and the revival of war. hae 
1667, 
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1667, the young ambition of Louis XIV. commenced hostili- 
ties against Spain, which were terminated in 1668 by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In 1672, the flames of war again broke out in Europe, 
kindled by the chagrin.and anger of Louis against the United 
Provinces. In this war, the people of England were involved 
by the weakness or the dishonesty of Charles IJ. who is said 
to have been bribed by Louis to become his ally. ‘The mani- 
festoes published by both those monarchs shew how little just 
cause they had for again disturbing the tranquillity of the world. 
That of Louis declares that * the ill conduct of the States. 
General towards him, for some years back, had at length been 
carried so far that his Majesty can no longer, without sacri- 
ficing his glory, dissemble the indignation that ‘he feels against 
a conduct so little conformable to the great obligations which 
they owed to his Majesty and his predecessors.”——That of 
Charles II. detailed more at large the same kind of complaint 
which had been published by the French Monarch, and added 
that those wicked and ungrateful people, the Dutch, * had 
exposed in public, and by the command of the States, paintings, 


medals, and inscriptions of an injurious nature, and full of . 


falshood against him and his subjects.”—It was not wonderful 
that, in a war begun on such grounds, all Europe should 
$peedily league against the aggressor. The people of England 
soon compelled Charles to withdraw from the alliance of 
France, and in a little time there was formed a powerful com- 
bination against the victorious Louis.—Much against the in- 
clination of the Prince of Orange, who wished to continue 
the war in order to extend and strengthen his own power, 
this unjustly-commenced contest ended in the peace of Nime- 
guen, signed in that city 17th Sept. 1678. 

The celebrated league of Augsburgh, excited by the osten~ 
tatious ambition of Louis XLV. and the /atent ambition of the 
Prince of Orange, occasioned the next war in Europe.—Into 
this league, William of Orange persuaded the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, the Republic of Holland, the Elector Palatine, 
Bavaria, and the Duke of Savoy, to enter. Its professed 
object was to restrain the ambition of the Freneh Monarch : 
but the real motive which led William to effect it was, accorde 
ing to the present writer, that Louis might be kept busy om 
the continent while William, whose sagacity feresaw to what 
the intemperate folly of James II. of England would lead, 
might with more ease ascend the English throne ia his stead. 
This league was concluded at Augsburgh in 1586. The cone 
federates soon irritated Louis into hostilities, which commenced 
in 1688, and a general continental war followed ; -which con- 
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tinued till 5th Feb. 1699, when it was terminated by the peace. 
of Ryswick- : 

A quarrel concerning the succession to the throne of Spain 
after the death of its monarch Charles If. in 1700, or rathera 
wish of the other European powers to divide among them the 
states of that prince, created the war which commenced be- 
tween England and her allies against France in 1702. In this 
contest, Spain, Italy, Germany, France, and the colonies in 
the eastern and western worlds, endured for nine years all the 
calamities of war. Peace was at length restored to the exe 
hausted world, by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, on nearly 
the same terms which had been offered at the beginning of the 
contest. ‘To this treaty the Emperor would not at first accede. 
Unwilling to resign his hope of adding the crown of Spain to 
the honours of his house, he tried the fortune of arms against 
France for another year; and it was not until Vil/ars took 
Landau and Fribourg with immense loss of blood, that he 
agreed to peace in a treaty signed at Rastadt in Feb. 1714. 

‘On the death of Louis XIV. Cardinal A/beroni hatched for 
his master, Philip the V. of Spain, the ambitious project of 
adding the throne of France to that of Spain, in the probable 
event’ of the death of Louis XV. ‘This design, ot which he 
endeavoured to'secure the success by exciting a rebellion in 
England, and finding employment for the other states which 
were likely to oppose it, gave rise to the Trip/e alliance between. 
France, ‘Spain, and Holland, to support the treaty of Utrecht. 
Alberoni continuing to urge his master to disturb the peace of 
Europe, an alliance between the Courts.of Vienna, Paris, and. 
London, was formed, and into which they resolved to compel 
Spain to enter. The object of this Quadruple alliance, as it 
was called, was to settle all disputed pretensions between 
Spain, Germany, and some of the Italian Princes. —The first 
three contracting courts gave notice of the treaty to the dif-. 
ferent parties interested, with three months’ time to accede to 
it, or to take the alternative of war. Spain, no longer able. 
to resist’ such a powerful combination, acceded to the treaty,. 
atid Albercni was banished by Philip V.—The minuter-dificul- — 
ties of this treaty were settled in 1725 by the Congress at 
Combray. wats 

‘ Of the Congress at Soissons in 1728, in which a general war 
was prevented by the peace-loving genius of Cardinal Fleur, 
and of the consequent treaties of Seville and Vienna, the author 
mext takes a view; and he proceeds to notice the acquisition. 
of Lerraine by France, with the collateral events of the-elec= 
tion to the crown and the deposition or renunciation of Stanis- 
Jaus King of Poland, and the establishment of Don Carlos in’ 
the-throne of Naples and Sicily. 


The 




















new and general war in Europe, originating in the different 
pretensions of the Arch Duchess of Tuscany, Maria~Theresa, 
and of the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, to the Imperial 
throne; and also in the claims of the King of Prussia to 


Silesia, and of the crown of Spain to the kingdoms of Hun-_ 


gary and Bohemia. Fileuri, now 85 years old, had suffered 
the Marshal Be//isle to gain an ascendancy in the French 
Councils. He asserted the claim of the Elector of Bavaria 


to the Imperial throne, with an army of 40,000 men. Eng-. 


land, under George II. supported Maria Theresa with an army 
of 30,000, but the superiority of the enemy soon compelled 
him;to sign a treaty of neutrality at Hanover in 1741. ‘The 
Elector of Bavaria was raised to the Imperial throne in 1742: 
but he died in 1745, and left it vacant for his rival, whose 
husband, the Grand Duke Francois Etienne, was elected in the 
same year. Prussia, after having gathered abundant laurels, 
was at length satisfied ; and peace was concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle between the belligerent powers in 1748. : 

Seven years of tranquillity now succeeded ; during whichtime, 
France, cherishing her marine, excited the jealousy of England ; 
and in 1755 the ambiguities in the former treaty, which pro- 
fessed to settle the respective claims of both countries in. 
America, afforded England a pretext for commencing hosti- 
lities. On the continent, she obtained Prussia for an ally, 
while France secured the aid of the Emperor. Catherine of 
Russia, who had now succeeded her husband, joined the Em- 
perox and France ; and thus the continent became again involved 
in war. To Prussia and England, the contest was glorious : 
but France suffered from it in every quarter of the world, and 
she resorted for succour to the family conpact with Spain, con- 
cluded in 1761. England, under the genius of Pitt, roused by 
this prospect of probable danger, hurled defiance at Spain; who 
immediately attacked Portugal, the ally of England. Portugal 
was in consequence injured, but England triumphed in her 
foreign conquests of Spanish possessions.—Tired of war, at 
length, negociations commenced; and the arms of Prussia 
forced the Empress to peace, which was concluded at Paris on 
the roth of Feb. 1763. 

Of the last war between France and England, originating 
in the aid afforded by France to the revolted Colonies of Ame- 
tica, M. ANQUETIL gives a very able and satisfactory outline ; 
as well as of the treaties of peace and commerce-which were 
concluded at Versailles in 1783 and 1784.—In the progress 
and issue of that contest, many of our readers yet living were 
personally and deeply interested ; and they will re-trace, with 
App. Rev. Vou. xxx. Oo satisface 
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satisfaction, in the sketch given of it in this work, the events 
which once so strongly fixed their attention. We interided’to 
have concluded this article by a transcript from this part: but 
the analysis which we have already given of the contents of 


the volume, we find, has sufficiently filled our pages on this 


subject. We must be contented, therefore, with adding that, 
to those who desire to have a general view of the causes which 
led to the wars that have scourged Europe since the treaty of 
Westphalia, of the events which led to peace, and of the sub- 
stance of the compacts which confirmed it, M. ANQUETIL’s pere 
formance will furnish clear and satisfactory, though concise, 
information. — | une 


‘ | Wall... 


Arr. IX. Paris, pendant» P Année 1799; 1. ¢. Paris during’ the! 
~- Year 1799. By M. Perrrer. Vols. XX, XX1, XXIV 


B*. various accidents and impediments, we have been obliged. 


Ss 





—— 


’ 


to discontinue our examination of this well written and ena 
tertaining Journal, during a much longer period than we 
intended: ‘The last Number of this work, which has been 
mentioned in our Review, was CLxx!. vol. 20, (see our 27th 
vol. N. S. for 1798, p. 554.) since which time, so. many, 
Numbers have appeared as constitute more than three volumes, 
We must therefore ‘‘ fetch up our lee-way,” and try to over-, 
take the author ; whose resources seem abundant, in spite of 
the interruptions of continental intelligence. berg 

As the political part of a periodical work like this must be 
temporary; and as, from our being so much in arrears, it. 
must long since have fost its novelty; we shall chiefly point qut 
the literary articles which are most likely to interest English 
readers. ; "19h 

In No. cLxxul. is a 3d extract from the Memoirs of Made- 
moiselle C/airen, concerning which work we. availed ourselves 
of-M. PELTr&R’s extracts and those in Le Spectateur du Nord, 

reviously to our. procuring a copy of the book itself*. ‘This 
No. also contains an account of the Institute for arts and 
sciences founded at Grand Cairo by Bonaparte, with a list of 
its members and their pursuits. 

No. ctxxu1 begins with miscellaneous literary articles, par- 
ticularly of new pieces brought on the several theatres ; amon 
which we have an account of a curious drama entitled Har- 
Jequin alone. Warlequin has laid a wager of 50 crowns with 
Giles, his rival, that he. would remain immured in his own 
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* See Rev. vol. xxvii. p. 557» and xxviii. p. 519. 
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house during 24 hours, quite alone, without going to sée his 
dear Columbine, the daughter of Cassander the fine-drawer, 
from whom he is only separated by a party-wall; and he is deter+ 
mined to make this sacrifice, that he may gain the 50 crowns, 
of which he is in great want, in order to smooth some difficul- 
ties. ‘The question is, how to fill up three tiresome quarters of 
an hour which still remain of the stated time; and how to in= 
form his mistress of the motive of his absence. All that the 
ingenuity of love can suggest to an imprisoned lover is per- 
formed. At first, he contrives to make Giles himself carry @ 
copy of the treaty to Columbine in an émpty patty-pan. While 
this is doing, and Columbine is contriving to let him know 
that she,has received the information, Harlequin employs his 
time in talking to her portrait @ /a silhouette, (in shadow,) and 
in singing the most lively witty things on the subject of soli- 
tude, on love, and on the heart. Among other spirited strokes, 
the following couplet, on the different places in which the heart 
is stationed in different people, has been much applauded ; 


‘6 Bien peu d’amis Vont sur la main, — 
‘© Beaucoup damans Pont dans la téte.” 


Few. are the friends whose heart in hand is bréd, | 
But many lovers wear it in the head. 


Harlequin soon hears the rope of the draw-well which is 
common to both houses. He flies, and sees the image of his 
anistress reflected on the surface of the water; he says a thou- 
sand gallant things to it, and finishes on espying a letter 
suspended to a string; which he contrives to seize and draw 
towards him. This letter acknowleges the reception of his 
own: but it also informs him that Giles has availed himself of 
Harlequin’s absence to blacken him ih the opinion of Cassan- 
der, and to gain for himself the consent of the latter ; and that, 
in short, if he does not soon appear, all is lost. Harlequin is on 
the point of giving. up the wager, and climbing up the wall to 
shew himself to Giles, when he over-hears very distinctly 
their conversation, in the wood supposed to be at the front of 
the party-wall, by the help of a pair of double steps, of which he 
avails himself. He now tries to make Columbine acquainted 
with this,' for which purpose he writes another letter: after 
which he is supposed to see his mistress at a distance, and, 
throwing his arms in the form of a telegraph, counterfeits its 
movements, and gives her to understand that he has another 
letter to send. A string is then thrown over the garden wall, 
to the end of which is fastened his letter, -. | 

His mistress then speaks to him by musical notes, as if she 
was talking with her singers; telling him what is doing, and 
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what he ought todo. At length the time allotted for termi. 
nating the wager arrives: he gains the 50 crowns; shews 
himself on the wall; speaks to Cassander; is furnished with a 
ladder ; the artifice of Giles is exposed ; the 50 crowns are paid 


- to Harlequin; and he descends to his dear Columbine to con- 


clude the match. 

Nothing but the uncommon resources of a great actor can 
make this kind of pantomime, or rather child’s-play, support- 
able. Laporte, the Preville of the present day, at Paris, had 
the ingenuity to render this language of signs intelligible and 
amusing to the audience. Here, many personages are com- 
pressed into one. In our -Garrick’s Lethe, an individual is 
multiplied into many. 

The French reviewer of this piece complains of the obscurity 
of the following couplet, and calls it an unintelligible arith. 
metic : 

Lorsgue comme quatre 'cn saime 
Trois fois heureux, deux sen font qu'un. 


To do anything four times as much as another is a commor 
expression in French, as manger comme quatre :—thrice happy, 
felices ter et amplius, is classical ;—and two fond hearts united in 
one has been a common metaphor at all times and in all places. 
It is. not the darkness, but the childish play on words, to 
which a sober critic would here object. 

Besides plans, extracts, and abridgments of new dramas, 
we have an entire piece in this No. called The Prisoner: with 
much lexicographical criticism concerning a new edition of 
the Dictionary of the French Academy. Among the metrical 
pieces in this No. is a pretty poem by Gouvé, entitled Remi- 
niscences, or the Advantages of Memory. ‘his piece has consi- 
derable merit, but will not efface the impression made on 
English readers by the beautiful poem on the Pleasures of Mes 
mory by Mr. Rogers. 

The Number is terminated by an interesting account- of a 
beautiful antique Colossal statue,’ discovered at Veletri in 
Italy, soon after the invasion of the ecclesiastical states by the 
French. The workmanship of this magnificent figure, is said 
to be equal to that of the Apollo Belvidere. It is of white 
marble, eleven feet in height, and appears to be the represent- 
ative of Pallas. She is in a martial dress, the drapery de- 
scending to’her feet. 

No. cLxxiv. News from Egypt during the most auspicious 
period of Bonaparte’s expedition. Finances of the Republic. 
Finances of England. Speech of Lord Auckland on the In- 
come Tax. Affairs of Italy at the beginning of 1799.—We 
| 4 have 
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have neither poetry nor other species of literature in this No- 
which terminates the 20th volume. 

Vol. XXI.—No. cixxv. This volume begins with an in- 
troductory account of the deplorable state of Italy, previously 
to the re-commencement of the war between Austria and 
France ; with an Appendix concerning the Order of Malta, 
and the Emperor of Russia’s acceptance of the title of Grand 
Master :—containing also playful poetry—Notices of new 
French publications—a beautiful fragment on the cultivation 
of Flowers—English and French Politics. 

No. cixxvi. Political Sketch of the Events which took place 
in Fanuary and February last: Miscellaneous Literature: Ac- 
count of a very profligate new publication in France, called 
La Guerre des Dieux Anciens et Modernes, War of the Gods 
Antient and Modern. M. Pectier has treated this most 
licentious publication with proper indignation:—but, though 
it must excite horror in the breast of every Christian, or every 
Deist, it has been printed in three several forms, in a most 
splendid manner, by Didot, printer to the State, and recome 
mended to young people at the Institute by the Director of 
Public Instruction. We have not seen the book: but it is said 
that, * since the appearance of Voltaire’s burlesque poem, La 
Pucelle d’Orléans, nothing so abominably atheistical, immoral, 
and indecent, has issued from the press.’ ‘The design of the 
author; the ci-devant Chevalier de Parny, appears to have been 
nothing less than the turning equally to ridicule the gods of 
paganism and the mysteries of Christianity. The action is stated 
to be in the fourth century, when Constantine is at the head of 
the Roman empire. The Catholic religion,had then begun to 
shake paganism. ‘The scene is laid in Olympus, at a festival 
given by Jupiter: to all the gods. ‘They were at table when the 
Eagle came to inform them, that he had seen strangers of a very 
mean appearance glide quietly by thousands: into the sacred 
precincts of the heavenly abodes. Jupiter sends Mercury to 
reconnoitre ; he returns, and informs them that there are other . 
gods already in high favour with the Romans, furnished with 
a passport by Constantine, who had assigned to them half of 
the celestial regions. A general cry is raised ; some desired to 
resist and fight them :—but Jupiter imposes silence, and con- 
sults Minerva, who is of opinion that these new guests should 
be admitted ; and Apollo is even for inviting them to dinner, 
Mercury then sets off, and brings them to table; and here 
orgies are perfarmed, which are too impious and indecent to be 
described. The modern gods afterward take possession of that 
part of heaven which is called paradise. Jupiter, however, 
alarmed, makes dispositions in Olympus in case of an attack, 
003 distributes 
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distributes posts to all.the martial gods, and places the satyrs ag 
centinels on the frontiers, but charges them not to make the. 
first assault.—The new paradise is organized. The new gods, 
recollecting that they owe a dinner to their neighbours, send 
twelve archangels to invite them, and the antient gods accept. 
the invitation. ‘They partake of a very bad dinner, and are 
then entertained with such gross and coarse representations ag. 
were exhibited in the 12th century : such as the Mysteries, the 
Fall of Adam and Eve, the History of the Old Testament, the 
assion, &c. (Here, new abominations.) 

The heathen gods now begin to want the means of subsist- 
ence. Incense fails them: a perfumed cloud ascends the 
skies: the satyrs on guard snuffit in hope. Some saints, com- 
manded by an angel, convey it into paradise. ‘They pass.it 
under the nose of the satyrs, who are offended with this plea- 
santry, and, in spite of the orders of Jupiter, fall on the escort, 
A general engagement ensues, and Sampson and Hercules, 
Judith and Apollo, ‘distinguish themselves.—In this canto, the 
author has surpassed all bounds of immorality. It cannot be 
read without horror. It is impossible to pursue this extract, 
says M. Perrier, without the pen dropping from the hand. It 
is sufficient to, know that the poem ends with the taking of 
Olympus by storm ; that Constantine’s edict arrives during the 
action; and that the pagan divinities are suppressed. The fatal 
sentence is read, and they are informed that their altars are 
everywhere thrown down, their temples destroyed, their 
goods confiscated, and their priests hooted. The astonished 
gods, weak and trembling, submit to necessity without a 
murmur, and descend to Parnassus, which has been granted 
to them for a retreat, as Dionysius went from Syracuse to 
Corinth.—Thus ended the quarrel, which left the modern gods 
in the entire possession of the ccelestial abodes. —Apollo cone 
soles the pagan divinities in the following manner: 

« Though from Olympus’ height sublime we ’re chaced, 
On mount Parnassus since our heav’n is placed, 

We there unrival’d may in peace remain, 

With wit, arts, loves, and graces in our train, 
Within our empire still will be combin’d 

The power to polish, please, instruct mankind. 
Disgrac’d and driven from our thrones sublime, 
Fate will avenge our cause in future time ; 
Human inconstancy will crush our foes, 

Let them not slumber in a long repose, 

But drive them, like ourselves, from bright abodes, 
And fill their niches with new-fangled gods.” 

These lines (says M. Pertier, speaking of the original) are 
all that we shall allow ourselves to quote. He has censured 
this licentious publication with considerable force, and a be- 
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coming zeal for religion and morality. He has not only cited thé 
severe Boileau, the sublime Bossuet, and the tender and piou 
Racine, in favour of religion, but has obliged Montesquiew» 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, to bear testimony in favour at least 
of its secular utility. 

An entire poem, entitled AZelancholy, by Gouvé, is inserted 
in this No. The author has avoided the gloomy imagery of 
Young in hig Night Thoughts, but has not approached the sim- 
plicity, the short touches, and the delineations of nature, of Mil- 
ton’s Penseroso. There are, however, beautiful lines and ingenious 
sentiments in this composition, more in the taste of Englishmen 
than the generality of French poetry. 

No. cuxxvit. Miscellaneous Literature. Account of Mad. 
de Flahaut’s new novel of Emilia and Alphonsus—some well 
chosen fragments of poetry—Carnot’s Answer to Bailleul— 
new Pieces at the Theatre at Paris—the Dramatic Pieces 
performed on the private Theatre of the Hermitage of the 
Empress Catherine I1.*—Political Miscellanies, &c. Many of 
these articles were curious and interesting at the time of pubs 
lication, though chiefly selected from English and foreign 
journals | 

No. cLxxvit. Among the Jiterary and political miscella- 
nics, are inserted several Letters from the second part of those 
which have been intercepted from Bonaparte and his Officers in 
Egypi-~-New Foundation of the Qrder of Malta, by the Emperor 
Paul —Impertinent Visits ; a pleasant satirical poem, in com- 
posing which, the author, Vigée, has had Pope’s Epistle to 
Arbuthriot in his eye: Shut, shut the door, good John, 
fatigued, I said”:—Reflections on the Chevalier Parny and 
his poem, admirably written:—Theatrical exhibitions at 
Paris :--- Arrival and performance of the famous singer Garafr, 
from Madrid.- The vocal taste of Spain must be very much 
degenerated, or that of France improved, if the same singer 
can excite equal tapture in the capitals of both countries. 

Among the new books mentioned in this No. we have a pre- 
fatory ‘account of the “ Travels of Pythagoras into Epypt, 
Chaldea, India, Crete, Sparta, Sicily, Rome, Carthage, Mar- 
seilles, and Gaul: with a detail of their laws, political and 
moral.” 6 vols. 8vo. ‘The man of letters who has digested this 
work has been occupied during 25 years in a great public 
library. He there conceived the plan of the Travels of 
Pythagoras, before those of Anacharsis were published. 

A new edition of thé Travels of the younger Anacharsis, 
_ with the corrections and additions of the author, in 7 vols. 4to. 
46 announced, 
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* See Rev. vol. xxviii. N.S. p. 501. 
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' After this ‘literary news, we have a minute account of the 
| spoils,.in point of antiquities, of the most precious kind, which 
the, French had made in the kingdom of Naples during their 
residence in that country. e 
No. cLxxix. Epistle to Legouvé, on the use of Criticism, by 
Vigiée; avery pleasing poem, in the spirit of an Ars Poetica. 
Lhe Lion and Four Bulls, a fable—In the spirit of Zsop’s 
Bundle of Twigs. 
A farther account and an examination of the Travels o 
Pythagoras are given in this No. with a biographical sketch of 
the author’s life ; who, though not named in the title page, is 
known to be M, Sylvain Maréchal, who some years ago drew 
up the text or letter-press of the Antiquities of Herculaneum, ene 
graved by David ; and that of the Crui/ Customs of all the People 
of Antiquity. This M. Maréchal formerly filled the Almanac of 
the Muses with poetical compositions below mediocrity; he 
afterward made himself known by a small volume of Tales and 
“Allegories ; at length, in January 1789, when the Revolution 
was preparing, he published an A/manac of good People, in which, 
instead of the Saints whose names are inserted in all the 
Calendars of Europe, he was pleased, in the way of -wit, to 
supply their places with all the great personages of antiquity: 
as St. Socrates, instead of St. John; St. Pythagoras, instead of 
St. Peter, &c. which was nearly as ridiculous, (says M. 
PELTIER) as the present republican calendar, where, instead 
of Saints, we have échalotte, turnip, carrot, &c. &c. 
6 'The Advocate-General of the Parliament of Paris deemed this 
pleasantry of M. Maréchal at least premature, and the almanac was 
judicially burned at the foot of the great stair-case of the palace. 
‘Dating the revolution, M. Maréchal was much connected with 
Camille Desmoulins, till they both became violently smitten with a 
very pretty girl, the natural daughter of the Abbé Terray. The 
wit and originality of Desmoulins triumphed over the erudition of M. 
Maréchal; and the procureur-général of the lanthorn obtained the 
hand of the young lady, whom he took especial care to marry accord- 
ing to all the rites and formalities of the catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman church, and not by the ministry of the new priesthood: but 
this was only in the year 1792. We have lost sight of M. Maréchal 
since that time: but we now see him present himself to the world 
under the patronage of the most celebrated man of antiquity, the 
most sublime genius of remote times ; leaning on six volumes, which, 
according. to his own confession, have cost him the labour of 20 
years.’ | 
Not only in perusing M: Pertrer’s extracts from this work, 
but in merely casting our eyes over the promises made in the 
title-page, we perceived that our countryman, STANLEY, in 
~ his History of Philosophy, and Lives of the Philosophers, must 
= | have 
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have been of singular service to the ingenious compiler of these 
volumes; Stanley having bestowed nearly 100 quarto pages on 
the birth, travels, family, doctrines, and death, of the Samian 
Sage; and our English biographer’s arrangement of his mate- 
‘rials seems in many instances to be followed with no small de- 
gree of complacency. Stanley’s account of the head of each 
sect is constantly divided into sections, and subdivided into 
chapters 3 and the labour with which he has collected the scat- 
tered remains of this great man, never failing to give his 
authorities at the bottom of the page, astonishes even such old 
and hackneyed drudges as we are. We think that the outline 
of Anacharsis may have been thus suggested to the celebrated 
author of Ais Travels.——The laws and symbols of Pythagoras, 
which, M. PeLTierR says, ‘ seem to have been buried among 
the learned ruins of antiquity, and which appear to be now 
collected for the first time,’ are all, or nearly all, to be found 
in Stanley. ‘This circumstance may abate alittle of the force 
of the strong é/oge which M. PELTIER bestows on M. Afaré- 
ehal’s learning :—‘ a rapid inspection of the table of contents, 
(he says,) and the notes and references which the body of the 
work contains, have given us a very high idea of the erudition 
which the author must necessarily possess.’—Stanley’s style is 
dry, and somewhat obsolete; and his arrangement is perhaps 
too methodical; the work having been written early in the 
reign of Charles II. before our prose had been polished by 
Clarendon, Shaftesbury, Tillotson, ‘femple, Holder, Burnet of 
the Charter-House, Locke, and Dryden. We doubt not that, 
with old facts and new flourishes, M. Sylvain Maréchal may 
have composed a pleasing and interesting. work, for all such as 
can forgive the derision with which he treats the Christian reli- 
‘gion and its followers; of which M. Pe.rier very properly 
warns us. 

To this article we may perhaps return at some future pe- 
riod, when.we are in possession of the work itself. 

Vol. XXII. No. cLxxx. begins with Literary Mdiscellanies ; in 
the choice of which, as usual, the writer manifests judgment 
and good taste. The first article relates to a publication of 
“© Original Letters by F. F. Rousseau, to Mad. de Créqui, 
to Mad. la Maréchalle de Luxembourg, to M. Matlesherbes, and to 
a’ Alembert, one vol. 12mo. of which we have already given 
some account in this Appendix, Art. IV. p. 502—5. We shall 
here make some little additions to it, from the extracts and re- 
marks which have occurred to the editor of the work before us. 

‘ Whatever concerns Rousseau, (says truly M. Pevrier,) 
and whatever has flowed from his pen, will excite interest. 
The publication of indited letters by this extraordinary man, 
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aud of others addressed:to him, is a new service donc to lites 
sature by Pougens, the printer and publisher. It is in a cor- 
respondence of intimate friends, not tricked up with a view to 
publication, that we gain a true knowlege of the character of 
the writers; who, in speaking to the public, are not always na- 
tural and sincere.’ M. Pentier seems to have no doubt that 
these letters are genuine. A very just reflection of Mad. Cregui, 
on the character of Rousseau, was that—** When nature formed 
Rousseau, Reason kneaded the dough, and Folly threw in the 
leaven.” A few extracts are here given, and are very cha- 
racteristic : but there is one in which he appears as a friend to 
religion, which our pious readers would not expect: ** I would 
rather (he says) be devout than a Philosophe: but I continue 
in the belief of God; and the hope of a future state is my 
only consolation in the present.” Fle expresses, in a letter 
to Madame de Luxembourg, his hope that Providence, though 
not in this life, will make amends for the sufferings and inequa- 
lities in the conditions of mankind; and even here, he trusts, 
Providence will protect him against a// the dark plots of men, 
their long success, and black triumphs. ‘ Here (says M. Pec rier) 
we recognize Rousseau, as the illustrious translator of the 
Georgics. M. de Lille has painted him in his Poem on Imagi- 
nation; where, speaking of his distrust, he says, (as we shall 
endeavour to explain to our English readers,) 


s¢ Alas! that torment of the soul he knew. — 
He who by turns could make our hearts approve 
The voice of reason and the voice of Jove ! 
How great his talents! Wisdom how sublime ! 
How False and feeble at the self same time ! 
Fear in his arms received him from the womb, 
And never left him till he reach’d the tomb!” 

M. Pevtier extracts from this small volume a fragment 
on musical imitation, which we think is deep and delicate : 
<¢ The musical art, except in a very few instances, is incapable 
of painting objects immediately ; and it can only put the soul 
in a disposition similar to that which their presence would 

xcite. Every one (Rausseau adds, writing to D’ Alembert, before 
their quarrel) will feel this in perusing what you have said on 





the subject, and which would have occured tq no one but 


yourself. It is, as La Motte describes it, 


s¢ That truth implanted in each mind, 
From seeds which nature brings ; 
Truth, to feel which we are all inclin’d, 
But know not whence it springs.” 


- After the account of Rousseau’s letters, M. Peitrer has in- 


serted a whole poem of considerable length and merit, by M. de 


Fontanes 
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Fontanes, called Navarre Forest, in the manner of Pope’s Windsor 
Forest, but without imitating his thoughts. 

We have next a long discourse by M. Millin, professor of 
Antiquities at the National Library, Paris, at the opening of 
his course of lectures. ‘This discourse cannot be read by an 
Italian, nor by a lover of that country and its fine arts, with- 
out impatience, and an aching heart: since here the orator de 
scribes, with great pomp and triumph, all the beauteous and 
inestimable spoils of which Italy has been Stripped by the 
armi¢s of France. 

After this paper, we find some account of the discoveries 
made in Greece by our countryman, Mr. Hawkins, who is 
lately returned from an Oriental ‘Cour of five years. Of these 
discoveries, we are in hopes of speaking from the author’s own 
narrative. , 

Antient Egypt. As people at Paris, says M. Pertirr, talk 
of nothing but Egypt, Syria, and Greece, he conforms to the 
taste of the day in giving a fragment of a Poem on Navigation, 
which he had just received (May 15th). This production con- 
tains a description of Antient Egypt, which he doubts not will 
be read with pleasure. ‘The celebrated 4ébé de Lille, to whom 
the author had communicated that part of this poem which was 
finished, promised him the most brilliant success. This 
new poet, who: begins his career under such happy auspices, 
is M. Esmenard, editor of an Anti-jacobin Journal at Paris, 
before the 18th Fructidor (4th Sept.), at present a victim of 
the persecution which has followed that event: a fugitive, 
writing (in spite of Voltaire ) excellent verses in Germany. 

Under the article Variety, we have two or three humourous 
papers; such as The Life of a Hackney-Coachman ;—A Letter 
from the Chambermaid of a newly Rich Kemale Citizen of Paris, 
on the tyranny and consequent slavery of bells being ‘hung in 
every room, closet, chimney, &c. in and out of the house, 


- Young people formerly waited on themselves; and if their 
father or mother wanted a glass of water, a pen and ink, a book, or 
a candle, the children, male and female, eagerly flew for it ; and who- 
ever, in the struggle, was so fortunate as to arrive first with the 
thing required, was sure of a kiss and thanks. Even i, a poor girl, 
besides not being so often called, was treated so kindly by the 
children, “* Molly, good little Molly, pray come up, Mama calls you.” 
Oh! this is intelligible language, these are human voices, which speak 
to human ears, voices which one can answer: but these voices of 
brass or iron, which command without speaking; this machine 
which loads me with orders for instant execution, without giving me 
time to say “I have got the cramp,” ‘‘my pot boils oyer”—or 
“‘ what you want is at hand, or in your pocket”—Oh! this is into- 
lerable !— The state is often distressed for new subjects of taxation, 

and 
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and I am sure that these vile larums may be taxed with a safe con. 
science. Bells in churches have been abolished as disturbers of the 
public peace; and these disturbers of private peace should certain! 
not be allowed to teaze, startle, and harass poor sarvants with 
impunity.” , 

The theatres furnish nothing very interesting in this 
No. and among the new books there is but little variety 
of subject.. Several of them have been mentioned in our 
Review, and some occur in the present Appendix. 


Number cixxx. published May 30th 17¢9. 


We are so deeply in arrears with this agreeable Journal, 
from the rapidity of its publication, (2 Nos. appearing in 


_ every month,) that, in order to overtake the author, we must 


refrain from giving extracts for some time, and present our 
readers with little more than a summary of its contents. 

The first article in this No. is On the choice of Trees to be 

planted, sacred to Science and the fine Arts. The author wishes 
that the Laurel should be solely appropriated to Heroism; and 
he seems inclined to consecrate the Cedar and Indian Plantain 
to Arts and Sciences :—but others are proposed, and it does 
as appear which will have the preference. 
Travels in Asia, Africa, and America. Account of a curious 
inedited Journey in the interior of Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Egypt: the travellers having penetrated into 
this quarter of the Globe, 515 leagues from the place of their 
departure. 

Voyage to China, by M. Hiitiner ; see M. R. Vol. xxv. N.S. 
P+ 554° 

Narrative of Travels, performed by order of the French 
Government, in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and Persia, during 
the first six years of the Republic : read at the National Insti- 
tute by Citizen O/ivier. M. Perrier has filled 16 pages by 
giving an account of this expedition, rather exciting than grati- 
fying curiosity. 

Travels into Africa by the Botanist Desfontaines :—Fhra 
Atlantica, sive Historia Plantarum qua in Atlante, Agro Tune- 
tano, et Algeriensit crescunt. ‘The account of this work highly 
extols its importance to Botany. 

Fournal of Travels in the interior of Africa, 1790 and 1791, 
by Fames Van Reenen, and other Colonists of the Cape, in 
search of the crew of the Grosvenor Indiaman wrecked on 
the coast of Caffraria in 1782. After having penetrated sos 
leagues into the country, not the least trace was tu be found 
of the unfortunate objects of their search. 
~~ A Continuation of the History of Antient Greece contained in 
the travels of the younger Anarcharsis. , 


La 
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La Mythologie mise a la portée de tout le monde: or Mythology 
made easy. 12 vols. 12mo, With 100 prints coloured and 

lain. 

Advertisements by Neapolitan booksellers, of late discoveries 
in Naples and its environs, before the war. A 2d vol. of the 
Papiri, or Philodemi de Musica, under the title of Disserta- 
tiones Isagogice. ‘The following works, recovered from the 
Cinders, are said in these advertisements to be already engraved, 
and ready for impression: 1. Rhetorica. 11. De Phanominis. 
si. De vitiis et virtutibus oppositis; all by Philodema. We 
hope that these venerable relics have not been worse treated 
during the horrors of recent war, than by Mount Vesuvius 
during the eruption of 1779! Next occurs a melancholy detail 
of the losses which Rome has sustained by the eruption of the 
modern Gauls. ; 

No. ctxxxul. M. Pettrer here informs us that he shall 
devote to literary articles but a small portion of this No. 
«and indeed (he adds) but few literary novelties have appeared 
at Paris’ during the month of May. ‘The only two works, 
which merit particular notice, belong to the Monarchy, not to 
the Republic of France. One of them is the new Don Quixote, 
by the late Chevalier de Florian ; the other, an Essay on Fables 
and their History, in 2 vols. by the late M. Bar.ty, author of 
the History of Astronomy, &c. We may also class under this 
denomination another work lately published: Zhe Progress of 
Literature antient and modern, by La Harpe, 8 vols. 8vo. 

The new pieces represented on the stage, during this 
month, have almost all been condemned. A new theatre of 
Vaudevilles (which we may call Ballad Farces) has been opened, 
by the title of the Zroubadours’ Theatre, under the direction of 
Citizen Leger, which has likewise failed. : 

‘A fragment of the translation of the 4th book of Virgil’s 
fEneid, by the 44é De Lille, has been read in a literary society ; 

‘and the French verses have appeared as beautiful as those of 
the Latin Poet. These also are the fruits of Monarchy.’ 

This No. contains also two pleasant Dialogues: the first 
between Prometheus and a man whom he had made, and ani- 
mated with the fire which he had stolen from heaven; and 
the second between the same man and a woman, also of Prome- 
theus’s manufacture. 

Poetry. A Picture of Hymen, an allegorical tale. The reno- 
uation of Spring. Ode tothe French Nation, written in 1762, by 
Lebrun. © This admirable ode has been re-printed in the 
Ministerial Journals, in order to revive public spirit in the pre- 
sent calamitous circumstances of the Great Nation.’ 
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No novelty seems to have succeeded at any one of the 
theatres, except a piece intermixed with songs, called The tavo 
Painters, of which a very favourable account is here inserted. 

Eloge on Beaumarchais.—‘* The famous Beaumarchais, of ine 
triguing memory, died at the age of 70. His death was sud. 


.den, occasioned by the bursting of a blood-vessel.’ 


Account of the death of Giroust, an old musician, once emi-« 
nent, but who died loaded with years and indigence. Though 
he had composed many patriotic and revolutionary songs, he 
was reduced to sell (that). milk and honey (which he wanted 
for his;own subsistence) to the inhabitants of Versailles. 

The celebrated Italian composer, Piccini, the rival of Gluck, 
who had been settled in France before the revolution, having 
returned to Naples, was restored to his former appoint. 
ments: but, on a discovery that he was intriguing with the 
democrats of that city, he was ordered away, and is now settled 
at Paris, and contributing to a periodical publication, consisting 
of an‘Italian air, a French song, or Romance, and a piece 
for the Piano Forte. 

No. ctxxxu. The first article of this No. is extremely 
interesting, and well drawn up. It is an account of a work of 
great erudition, good taste, and sound criticism, entitled : 
Licée, ou Cours de Litérature; The Lycmum, or a Course of 
Lectures on antient and modern Literature, by F. Francis la Harpe; 
8 vols. 8vo. 

The author’s design, in this work, has been to delineate the 
different productions of the human mind, which have hitherto 
resisted the attacks of time, and the still more inevitable dangers 
of destruction from their own mediocrity ; to extract the sub- 
stance of each; to analyze the beauties and indicate the de- 
fects; to ascend to the source of the admiration which they 
excite, and the pleasure which they create; and to arrive at 
length, by this method, at the true principles of art, and the 
invariable rules of taste. This plan, so interesting and so vast, 
the author has fulfilled so amply (according to M. PeLtier} 
that the execution carries us even bevond the importance and 
extent of his own ideas, however splendid: but we shall not 
encroach farther on the editor’s account of this seemingly 
wdmirable work; as it is our intention, and indeed our duty, 
to examine and detail some of its most interesting parts, as 
soon as we Can procure a copy. 

In the poetry of this No. we have some excellent songs of 
wit and humour, from the members of a club called Diners du 
Vaudeville, or *‘ the Ballad-singers’ dinner ;” by Messrs. De 
Segur, Father and Son, Dupaty, Pius, &c. 

Metastasio’s Opera of Adriano in Syria, having been trans- 


lated by Hoffman, and set to music by Mehul, was at first 
received 
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received with unbounded applause: but, during its.run, it is 
denounced by Garrau, who complains in the assembly of the 
Corps Legislatif, that, ‘* while the government is trying every 
sible means to raise the annihilated public spirit, against an 
Emperor who has gained some momentary advantages over the 
Republic ; at the Opera, they were trying to deprave the public 
opinion and debase the French character, by singing on the 
stage the ‘Triumphs of an Emperor.” This complaint was 
added as a Rider to one of three messages from the Directory, 
on the subject of finance. The censure was seconded by Briot : 
who, in a speech of considerable length, denounced the Opera 
of Adrien, though an old drama, and built on historical facts. 
Briot calls the introduction of it on the stage a counter-revolu- 
tionary act, and a capital crime. He then cites several verses ; 
and, among the-rest, the following: 
“César, regne sur nous, toujours grand, toujours juste; 
Et que ton front auguste 
S’accoutume aux lauriers sacrés.”’ 
O mighty Cesar, ever great-and just, 
Reign over us ! —And may thy brows august 
With sacred laurels ever be entwin’d! 

He then read a message which he had drawn up, relative to 
the Opera of Adrien ; and which, after some debates on particular 
forms of expression, was immediately sent to the Directory. 

This No. also gives an account of “* dn Essay on the causes 
which brought about the Republic in England; on what would 
have established it for ever; and on those errors. which occasioned 
its destruction.” 

Testamente della Republica Cisalpina—or, ‘ the last Will and 
Testament of the Cisaipine Republic.” This piece of humour 
is written in Italian. 


A satirical Epitaph on Beaumarchais. 


The detail of and threatened vengeance for the murder of the 
French Ministers Plesipotentiary, at Radstadt, occupies many 
pages of this No. 

Debates on the liberty of the press ; mutual complaints of the 
different orders of government against each other seem to 
have been the preludes to the partial revolution in the Direc- 
tory, which happened on the 18th of June. 

No. cLxxxiv. (July 15th). ALiscellaneous literature :—at the 
head of which we have more playful poetry and songs from 
the Ballad Club. | 

Representations in the public theatre: among which, great 
praise is given to a comedy entitled: L’ Entrée dans le Monde : 
er, * The first appearance of two young persons in the great 
world ;” which has been crowned with brilliant and well 


merited success. 
Les 
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Les Si, et les Mais; The Yes, and the But:—or discussion 
of both sides of the question concerning the benefits derived 
from the revolution.—Our readers will be enabled, perhaps, 
by a translation of the first stanza, to judge of the design 
with which these verses are written : 


Ir, Frenchmen! You were wretched made 
By Kings of former times ; 
And calling Faction to your aid 
Has much diminish’d crimes ; 
Bless the Republic ! 
Burt, if you drag your tyrant’s chain, 
And groan beneath its pow’r 5 
If future prospects shew full plain 
You’ll worse be ev’ry hour, 
Curse the Republic! 


Discovery of a new MS. of the Essays of Montaigne. 

The last convoy (plunder) of the arts in Italy, arrived in 
France. We are told with triumph in this account, that, in 
spite of victory having abandoned the army of the Republic, 
France will not be deprived of the splendid fruits of her con- 
quests ; having in her possession every monument of the arts 
which remained at Rome, except some collossal statutes that 
were too heavy and cumbrous for land carriage: 80 cases of 
Statues, busts, pictures, medals, cameos, books, and MSS. 
having arrived on the southern coast on their way to Lyons; 
in the neighbourhood of which city, it was expected, they were 
already advanced. The Madonna della Sedia, of Raphael, is 
likewise on its way to Paris from Florence; together with the 
famous MS. of Virgil, from the San-Lorenzo library. What 
on spoils for France! and what incalculable losses to 

taly ! 

Plan of a grand aérial voyage by Blanchard to North America. 
For this expedition, he has constructedan insubmergible Pirogue, 
or Indian boat, with which he hopes to cross the great ocean 
with great security in 7 or 8 days at most! Many persons 
wishing to accompany Citizen Blanchard in this voyage, a 
Fleet of Balloons is preparing for the occasion ! ! 

__ At the end of this No. we have an account of the arrival of 
Madame Royale, Marie Therése de Erance, at Mittau; witha 
narrative of the nuptials of that Princess with Monsieur the 
Duc D’ Angouléme, an entertaining article, by the 40)é de Tress 
san, who was present at that solemnity. : 
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Arr. X. Des Anciens Gouvernemens Fédératifs, &c. i. e. On the 
Antient Federal Governments, and on the Legislature of Crete. 


8vo. pp. 500. Paris. 1799. Imported by De Boffe, London. 

Price 7s. sewed. 

I" appears from the preface to this ingenious and learned work, 
# that the author of it is M. Sainre-Crorx, who is already 
favourably known to the public by his Critical Examination of 
the antient Historians of Alexander the Great *, and by other re- 
spectable productions. ) 

Among the many mistakes which the influence of celebrated 
names has sanctioned and perpetuated, there is not, according 
to this writer, one more generally adopted than that which re- 
presents the Amphictyonic Assemblies as a federal union of the 
different states of Greece. It is true, he observes, that some 
learned men have perceived the error: but, as they have not 
taken the pains to refute it, it still continues to gain ground as 
an‘historical fact. Of the Amphictyonic Council, Amphictyon, 
the son of Deucalion King of Thessaly, is by some represented 
as the institutor ; while other writers, Strabo being of the nume 
ber, attribute the regulations, which became the basis of its 
constitution, to Acrisius King of Argos. ‘The council was helden 
alternately at Delphi and at ‘Thermopyle; and Sir Isaac 
‘Newton, in opposition to the conjectures of the Grecian 
‘Chronologers, supposes Amphictyon and Acrisius to have been 
contemporaries, and represents the former as the founder of the 
assembly at Thermopylx, and Acrisius of that at Delphi: but 
he omits to state the authority on which he makes this distinc- 
tion. | 

The employments of the deputies who constituted the assem- 
blies were, if we follow the opinions of the generality of writers 
on the subject, twofold; the one related to the religion of the 
Greek nation ; the other, to the contests which arose between 
different states. ‘The first part of their oath, according to Mr. 
Mitford, is pointed to what was really the most important 
business of the assembly ; and which seems to have been with 
great wisdom and humanity proposed as the principal end of the 
institution, viz. the establishment and support of a kind of law 
of nations among the Greeks, which might clieck the violence 
of war among themselves, and finally prevent those horrors, 
and that extremity of misery, which the barbarity of elder times 
usually made the lot of the vanquished +. 

M. Sainte-Crorx, on the other hand, considers it entirely 
as a religious institution, which never interfered with the go- 
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* See M. R. vol. liv. p. 395. 


+ Mitford’s History of Greece, 3d edit. vol. i. p. 233. 
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vernment aid politics of different states. Its name he supposes 
to be derived from the two Greek words augi and xiesp, or xh Cen, 
referring to.the inhabitants of the country round about, who 
met in couneil; his words are, ‘ Les peuples Amphictyoniques, ou 
sirconvoisins, suivant la véritable étymologie de ce mot ;?—and he 
in course rejects the idea of Amphictyon being the founder. 
He denies that they had any authority or influence in the public 
transactions of Greece, or that they gaveaudienceto ambassadors, 
or interposed in the government of the different republics; he 
confines the object of their institution, and their power, to the 
care of the temple at Delphi, tothe regulation of religious cere- 
monies, and to the disposal of rewards to these who excelled 
in the two sister arts of poetry and music, 

Contests between tndependent republics were, according to 
other writers, always esteemed proper objects of the jurisdic.’ 
tion of the Amphictyonic assemblies ; though the superintend- 
ency of the religion of the Greek nation was mere particularly 
their office. They had authority to fine any Amphictyonie 
state, ana, in case of non-compliance with their injunction, 
even to levy forces, and to make war on the disobedient. They 
never condescended to take cognizance of difputes between 
private individuals ; their proceedings were generally conducted 
with prudence and dignity; and their decrees, notwithstanding 
that they were sometimes unable to enforce them, were always 
highly respected. 
¢« Such are the different provinces allotted to the constituent 
members of the Amphictyonic assemblies, and such the powers 


antient writers, and of Stanyan, Leland, Prideau, Gillies, and 
Mitford, among the moderns. ‘Lhe latter writer concludes his 
account of the Calaurean Confederacy with the following obser- 
vation, which distinctly proves his opinion of these eouncils 
being of a political nature: ? 

‘¢ Among the circumstances of Grecian history, as nothing 
more marks the general character of the national politics, so 
nothing will more deserve the consideration of the modern 
politician, than the various attempts toward federal union 
among the republics, and the ineflicacy of those attempts.” 
(Vol. i. -p. 298.) 

Dr. Gillies represents the members of these councils as being 
entrusted with the civi/ and religious concerns of their consti- 
tuents; and though he allows. ‘‘ that every excess of animosity 
prevailed among the Grecian republics, notwithstanding the in- 
terposition of the Amphictyons, yet it cannot be doubted (he 
adds) that their authority tended sometimes to appease, somc- 
times to moderate contention; and that this respected tribunal, 

though 
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though deficient in coercive power, had a considerable effect to 
suppress discord, and restrain the barbarities of war.” * 

Amid these opposite sentiments respecting this curious and 
interesting subject, M. Sainre-Crorx does not stand unsup- 
ported and alone; M.M. de Valois, De Pauw, and Barthé= 
Yémy, concur with him in opinion, and nearly reduce.the meme 
bers of this council to church-wardens of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. i a thinks that the principal object of their insti 
tution was the kare of the national religion ; or at most to com- 
pel the general observance of some established rules of natural 
law, which cannot be transgressed without doing an essential 
injury to the cause of religion. In this latter division of their 
duties, the present writer opposes Frep#7: he asserts that, un- 
fortunately for the Greeks, no federal union took place atnong 
them till the- formation of the Achzan league. Of this confe- 
deracy, which was formed by the wisdom and abilities of Aratus 
in the 124th Olympiad, and continued and supported by the 
valour. and political: talents of FPhilopoemen, the author gives an 
interesting history; and he infers, from the expressions used 
on the subject by Plutarch and Polybius, that the Achzan 
league was the first instance of a federal union to be found 


among the independent republics of Greece. It must be alowed | 


that the writer’s arguments are ingenious, plausible, and illus- 
trated with considerable erudition: but still they are not con= 
vincing; and wé remain of opinion that the members of thé 
Amphictyonic Councils had duties both of a civil and a religious 
nature to discharge. 

A Dissertation on the laws and policy of the Cretans concludes 
the volume. Here the author considers the origin of this sin- 
gular and virtuous people, and gives an account of their first 
legislators, and of their respective regulations ; those regulations 
which were introduced and adopted in Athens by Theseus, and 
incorporated with the laws of Sparta by Lycurgus; which 
were the admiration of the antient world, and were considet€@d 
as the productions of a god :— possessing the wisdom of a divine 
original, they attained the power of a divine command. The 


amiable Fene/on, in his delightful history of the Adventures of — 


‘Telemachus, which requires only the form of verse to render it 
an exquisite Epic Poem, has made considerable use of these 
famed and valuable institutions.—A comparison between these 
Jaws and those of Lacedemon is here subjoined to this part of 
the subject. 

M. Saintre-Crorx has chosen interesting topics of discussion, 
and such as required great learning, deep historical research, 





ee 
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* Gillics’s Hist. of Greece, 2d edit. vol. i. p. 109. | 
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and dispassionate good-sense, unfettered by the love of systerit. 
His work decidedly shews that he is possessed, in no common 
degree, of those rare but necessary qualifications. S R, 

, id °. 
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Art. XI. Histoire de Catherine, &c. i. e. The History of Cathe- 
rine I]. Empress of Russia. By J. Castera. With 16 Portraits, 


elegantly engraved. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1799. Imported 
by De Boffe, London. Price 11. 4. : 


T HIs is a second edition, considerably enlarged, of the work 

which we formerly reviewed under the title of Vie de Ca-. 
thérine II. (see Appendix to Rev. vol. xxiv. p. 543.) which — 
was then generally supposed to be the work of M. Ségur, for- 
merly ambassador from France to the court of St. Petersburg, 
and by whom, it now appears, a great part of the materials ‘were 
‘furnished. For the amplifications found in this edition, the 
author acknowleges himself principally indebted to the English 
work which has been so much approved by the public under the 
same title. (See Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 266.) He has judiciously 
omitted the pretended correspondence at the beginning of the 
former edition, and has supplied the place of it with some ac- 
count of the population of Russia, the origin of the Russians, 
and an abridgment of their history prior to the accession of the 
‘house of Romanof, and thence to the reign of Elizabeth daugh- 
ter of PeterI. At the end of the work, he has added a few | 
particulars concerning the present state of the country, from 
which we shall take the following extract as a sufficient spe- 
cimen : 

‘ The feudal system still subsists in Russia in all its force: but 
Montesquien mistakes in affirming that the natives of the country 
are all either lords or slaves, and that there was no fiers-état *. 

‘ There are in reality among the Russians three distinct classes ; 
that of the nobles; that of the men not noble +, who belong to 


fobody ; and that of the mugikes {, or serfs, who form more thai: 
three-fourths of the population. 

‘ The nobles are divided into the great and the little nobility. The 
former enjoyed very great pretantts several of which still remain. 
They were in possession of all the grand fiefs; in war they had the 
command of the inferior nobility, and could go from the service of 
one grand-prince into that of another, without being accused of 
felony ; in short, they had the right of being judged by their own 
bailiffs in conjunction with the magistrates of the sovereign. 

¢ Tzar Ivan Vassillievitch curtailed the prerogatives of this order 
of nobility. Feodor Alexievitch treated them still more harshly. 


. 


~~ ah 


«* Esprit des Loix.? * + They are called in Russ, Odnodvortzi.’ 


‘ + This word in the Russian language signifies the diminutive of 
man.’ 





Irritated 
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Irritated by their pretensions, and by the disorders which they 
eccasioned in the armies, he ordered them to bring to him all the 
charters of their privileges ; which having obtained, he threw them! 
into the fire, declaring that in future the titles of nobility among his 
subjects should be founded only on personal merit, and not on birth. 
The names of the nobles were then inscribed in two public registers, 
one containing those of the great, the other those of the little 
nobility. ' 

‘ ‘The inferior order of nobles comprehends the boyars, those 
descending from noble or ennobled families, and persons who obtain 
titles from services or favour. 

‘ The persons not noble are the free peasants who, cultivate their 
own grounds, and, without enjoying the privileges of nobility, 
partake in its burdens. Like the most brutal vassals, these peasants 
regard the monarch as a deity, and give him that title *. 

¢ There are about five and twenty thousand other free peasants, 
who furnish nothing towards the support of the militia who guard 
the frontiers, but have the right of purchasing an exemption from 
this service by paying sastialy two rubles and seventy kopecks to 
the crown; and there is a far greater number who pay one ruble 
and seventy kopeeks, and are still subject to the recruits of the 
militia. : 

‘¢ Among the free peasants are comprized the inhabitants of towns 
employed in commerce, or as artificers: but in that case they enjoy 
some particular privileges. They elect their own magistrates, who 
watch over their franchises and settle their disputes: some of them 
are even exempt from the capitation: but the generality pay it, and 
are obliged to contribute to the maintenance of the troops. 

‘ The mugikes or vassals are attached to the glebe. Estates are 
valued in Russia by the number of men belonging to them +, each 
man being valued at only forty rubles, though he brings his master 
at least from ‘five to ten rubles annually. : 

‘ The life of the vassal belongs to the state: but his person, his 
furniture, and his cattle are the property of the lord {. The rights 
of the proprietors over the vabvilh are unlimited, and they too often 
abuse them so far as to put persons to death. The class of vassals, 
thus degraded and appressed, forms however more than nineteen 
a: of the whole population of Russia. 

‘ The nobles employ the greater part of their vassals in the 
cultivation of their grounds, selecting the most intelligent for their 
domestics, or putting them to learn some trade. By. this mode, 
neither their servants nor their workmen cost them any thing. 

¢ The male vassals pay the government a capitation-tax of bewtaty, 
kopeeks out of their gwn earnings; the women pay nothing. The 





¢ * Calling him Zemnoi-bog, terrestrial god.” 
‘ + Accordingly, there are some very rich lords in Russia. Prince 
Potemkin possessed two hundred thousand peasants.’ 
‘ t Some masters, though not many, allow their peasants top 
dispose of the fruit of their industry.’ 3 " 
Pp 3 mi masters, 
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masters, exempt from all imposts, are only obliged to furnish soldierg 
for recruiting the militia and the armies. 

‘ The Russian peasants are ignorant, and extremely superstitious : 
but this is owing to their education, and to the slavery in which 
they live, as they rarely fail of succeeding in whatever they are 
intended to be taught. Among them are very expert smiths, 
carpenters, and joiners; who, with their adze only, execute the 
most difficult works. : 

¢ Nothing can be more curious than, at the forming of a regiment, 
to see the colovel take a review of his new soldiers, telling each of 
them, as chance directs, the trade which he is to follow. They are 
not allowed to ask fora different vocation from that assigned to them, 
as they would only be answered by a sound caning: but they 
immediately obey; the shoemaker becomes cartwright, the painter 
a taylor, and all ag the will of the despot. , 

¢ The Russian nobles, being generally as barbarous as their 
peasants are docile, often require of these poor wretches things 
which are utterly impossible, aad punish them very severely when 
they are not. satisfied with the performance. The remonstrances, 
the indignation, the ridicule, of some more. enlightened person is 
vainly applied to correct their brutish stupidity *. Notwithstanding 
this, the peasants remain faithfully attached to their masters. If 
they happen to testify their dissatisfaction, they are sent off among 
the recruits which they are obliged to furnish ; and this the peasants 
dread more than any thing. 

‘ The Russian peasants have in general the same spirit of servitude, 
and the same manners: but their character differs accarding to the 
nature of the climate, and the example of the surrounding nations. 





* ¢ From a great number of anecdotes descriptive of the character 
of these nobles, 1 shall only cite two. A boyar, who lived in the 
country, it is reported, had sent to Mosco one of his domestics to 
Jearn house-painting. At the expiration of some months, the servant 
returned, and employed the talent which he had acquired in the 
decoration of some of the buildings, to the great satistaction of his 
master. One day, he called the man, and ordered him directly to 
paint the portrait of his wife. The poor domestic excused himself, 
by alleging that he had learned to paint doors, windows, and walls, 
but not limning: the boyar, however, caused him to be cruelly 
flogged, saying, that he had laid out his money to a fine purpose 
truly, in the instruction of a scoundrel who would not paint his 
wife’s picture.—Another nod/e Russian employed a musician to teach. 
one of his vassals to sound the French horn. Some days afterward, 
h. asked the nwusician whether the boor made much progress: the 
musician answered, No, and that he had not yet even the method of 
filling it. Very well, replied the nobleman; let him be called. 
The rustic was brought in, and fifty strokes of the scourge were’ 
administered: ‘* There, take that, for not having yet, in a whole 
week, got the art of filling the horn. If you have it not by to-merrow, 
you shall have the punishment repeated.” } | 


The 
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‘The peasants of Little Russia, of the frontiers of Poland, and of 
the environs of St. Petersburg, are cunning, thjevish, and commonly 
malicious. ‘The Muscovites, on the contrary, are kind, ever ready 
to oblige, and extremely disinterested. The virtue of hospitality is 
that which they practice and cherish the most. Superstition and 
agnorance render them sometimes cruel: but, by instruction and 
wise laws, they might be rendered the best people in the world. 
What energy, what struggles for liberty, have they not simetimes 
shewn ! When Tzar Alexius Mikhailovitch, the father of Peter I. 


discovered his intention of destroying slavery, they immediately - 


assembled.and marched against Mosco, which had set itself to oppose 
the beneficent designs of the monarch. As soon as .Catherine II. 
talked of giving a code of lawsto Russia, and detaching the serfs 
from the glebe, upwards of a hundred thousand of these serfs weré 
in readiness to deliver themselves from the despotism of their tyrants * : 
but the sovereign stopped short, and the slaves remained in their 
fetters.’ 


This work has been much improved throughout, and is a very 
gespectable history of the reign of which it treats: the accounts 
of the country are likewise drawn up from good information. 


A translation is just advertized. TT 
. poke. 





~~ 


Art. XII. Weémoires de L’ sicadémie Royale des Sciences et Belles 
Lettres, &c. i. e. Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles Lettres at Berlin, from the Accession of Frederic 
William II. For 1792 and 1793. With the History during 
that Period. 4to. pp. 720. Berlin. 1798. 

HEN we reviewed the last volume of this publication, 

which the politica: circumstances of the times allowed us 
to procure, (the vol. for 1787, published in 1792.) we could 
not ‘refrain from remarking on .the excessive veneration for 
illustrious Princes, and the ample details concerning the dona- 
tion of places and employments, which were observable in it, 
and which could not fail to disgust the English reader. ‘The 
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¢ * It is certain that the peasants at that time murdered a great 
number of their inhuman masters, and these enormities contributed 
to prevent them from becoming free. It is related that, during the 
rebellion of Pugatshef, who promised liberty to the serfs, Prince 
Scherebatof, on returning from Petersburg to Mosco, was much 
surprised to see his palace illuminated, and, on his nearer approach, 
to hear the vociferations of tumultuous mirth. His servants were 
all at table, carousing with his choicest wines and liquors. Irritated 
at this scene of disorder, he threatened the guests: but one of them 
rose up and said: “* Hear me, Prince Alexander, do not put 
yourself in a passion; you may repent of what you de, for our 
avenger is at the door.”” The prince tock the advice, and retired.’ 
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volume before us exhibits similar instances of adulation.—In the 
History of the Academy, we find little that is particularly worthy of 
notice. It contains a paper entitled Considerations on Fanaticism, 
by M. Formey, which is an irregular declamation, promising 
something, but performing nothing: the reader may not be ine 
clined to dispute the truth of the observations, singly consi- 
dered, but he will be unable to conceive for what purpose 
they have been brought together.—The Eulogium of M. ve 
CasTILLon senior, written by his son, is composed with sensi- 
bility and correctness, but affords nothing very interesting. — 
There are some other preliminary pieces, which require no par- 
ticular notice,—Among the Memorrs, in the class of 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, 


We find a Memoir on the Phenomenism of David Hume, by 
M. Merran. This term is distinguished by the author from 
Idealism, and Egoism, yet the theories of Berkeley and Hume 
in reality differ chiefly in degree; the existences of external 
objects once denied, it is‘a trifling shade of distinction, whether 
_ the sceptic modestly questions the being of other individuals, 
or only doubts whether he exists himself. Berkeley’s religious 
prepossessions furnished him with the hypothesis of spiritual 
beings, which was rejected by the cold scepticism of Hume ; 
the Scotch philosopher was consequently led to the monstrous 
supposition of simultaneous or successive events, existing with- 
out mutual relations, without causes, and we may add, without 
proof of their existence, on this scheme. M. Merian has 
undertaken to combat these opinions, by turning the arms of 
the sceptics against themselves. He asks, 


¢ What is a phenomenon ? can it exist without being perceived ? 
or, as its name seems to imply, is it essential to its nature that it 
shall be perceived? Mr. Hume and his disciples cannot affirm the 
former position without contradicting themselves: for the phzno- 
menon, existing independent of its appearance, would he a real 
durable being ; in one word, a subject, a substance. 

¢ If the phenomenon does not or cannot exist without bein 
perceived, I would ask, by whom or by what is it perceived? There 
are only three possible answers : , 

‘ The phenomenon is perceived by itself, or by another pheno- 
menon, or by something which is not a phenomenon. 
_ © A phenomenon perceiving itself, or appearing to itself, would 
be something very strange. On this supposition, nothing would 
exist but individual, insulated, phenomena. Sounds would hear 
each other, odours would smell each other, &c. 

‘ Do not you observe, that this self perception supposes an action 
or re-actfSn on itself? that consequently it supposes causes and 
effects, which your philosophical oangeltce will not admit. 
, ¢ Phenomena 
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¢ Phenomena which perceive other phenomena are equally 
Mconceivable. Smells which perceive sounds, sounds which perceive 
colours, which distinguish odours, &c. are so many absurdities. 

‘ The third supposition of a substratum, or subject, is the only 
one remaining: but this is banished by Mr. Hume to the country 
of chimeras.’ 


The author cannot accede to the deportation of this theory ; 
aud he proceeds to shew its necessity in a very ingenious manner, 
Granting, he says, that phenomena can perceive themselves, 
oreach other, each theory supposes something perceiving, and 
something perceived, 


¢ Now what perceives is a phenomenon, and consequently is 
under the same necessity of being perceived, without which it 
would be no phenomenon :—but by what must it be perceived? by 
4 third phenomenon, which would be circumstanced alike, and so 
of the rest. 4. is perceived by B., B. by C., &c. The process 
would be infinite, unless we should stop at a given point, which 
could no longer be a phenomenon.’ 7 | 


Another objection started by this writer, against the scepticism 
of Mr. Hunie, is rather ludicrous; if there be no connection 
between cause and effect, M. Merran argues that there can be 
no connection between Mr. Hume’s premises and his conclur 
sions. ‘This is laying the axe to the root with a vengeance. 

Several acute observations follow, which it would exceed 
our limits to introduce. M. Merian thinks that the incom. 
prehensible philosopher, Kant, has made use of Hume’s prin- 
ciples. 

It must be acknowleged that the sceptical ideas of Hume 
are carried to a degree of extravagance which exposes them to 
merited ridicule. A philosopher who is uncertain of his own 
existence, who asks, Whoam I? DoI think? Dol respire ? 
Have I a body? in a word, Does any thing exist? is an object — 
of compassion rather than of controversy. M. Merran has — 
seized some of the leading features of this capricious sophistry, 
and has treated them with proper severity ; yet his dissertation, 
perhaps, will not convince those 


«¢ Sceptics, whose strength of argument makes out 
That wisdom’s deep inquiries end in doubt ;’ Gay. 


but he has certainly produced arguments which deserve the 
most serious attention from the disciples of Mr. Hume. | 


This paper is followed by a Memoir on Certainty, and particu- 
larly on human Certainty, by M. Ancitton. There is nothing 
satisfactory, nor even ingenious, in this long declamation. 
That man cannot attain absolute certainty of knowlege, and 
that he must acquire his ideas in a manner different from the 

y operations 
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operations of the Deity, are notions which might have been 
conveyed in few words. ‘The whole essay is written in a loose 
and desultory manner, and will certainly add little either to the 
instruction of the reader, or to the fame of the Society. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


In thisclass we find a Jlemeir on Christian of Brunswick, 
Administrator of Halberstadt. By M. pe Moutines. This 
sketch of the marauding life of one of the military adventurers, 
who infested Germany during the thirty-years war, is not 
destitute of interest. We own, however, that it presents no 
very new ideas respecting the character of Christian. It was 
the fashion of that time to reconcile devotion with arms and 
gallantry. ‘To such excesses did the prevailing bigotry excite 
both parties, indeed, that we may apply to them the couplet of 
Young ; that 


«© When their sins they set sincerely down, 
They’d find that their religion had been one.” 


Continuation of an Essay on the History of the Alps, particularly 
on the Passage of the Cimbri. By the Abbé Denina. This is a 
learned and elaborate paper, which does not admit an abridg- 
ment: but the perusal of the original will be highly satisfactory 
to the classical antiquary. M. Denina inclines to the suppo- 
sition, that the Cimbri passed the Alps by the way of St. Go- 
thard; and that they were defeated by Marius and Catulus in a 
large plain, between Domo D’Ossola and Verceil, not far from 
Gattinara. We meet with many other curious conjectures, 
and historical elucidations, on which we could dwell with plea- 
sure: but the class of readers, whom this essay will more par- 
- ticularly interest, would not be contented with any thing short 
of the whole paper, 


The next memoir, written also by the Abbé Denrna, treats 
of the character of the people who dwell at the foot of the Alps, and 
én their vallies; and of the progress which arts and letters have 
made in the north of Italy. A very curious subject of inquiry is 
here investigated ; viz. the influence of soil and situation on the 
manners of nations. ‘Che Abbé observes that we always find 
on a rough, stony, and barren soil, men more active and labo- 
rious, than on rich and fertile ground: that merchants abound 
in countries bordering on the sea, and hawkers and pedlars on 
remote mountains; that, on small hills, and on the gentle 
slope of mountains, we find artists, and men of learning and 
wit; on rugged and lofty grounds, artisans and laborious stu- 
dents; &c. 


5 M, Denna 
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M, Denina illustrates his general propositions, hy a survey 
of the nations inhabiting the country immediately beneath the 
Alps; and here he displays, as usual, great historical knowlege, 
and much ingenious conjecture, As it would lead us too far, 
if we should follow him through the whole extent of his inves- 
tigation, we must be contented with noticing some of the most 
remarkable passages. 

The early disposition of the inhabitants of Marseilles to cul- 
tivate the sciences is particularly noticed. ‘There were physi- 
cians at Marseilles, both authors and practitioners, when 
scarcely any were known in Italy. Crinas, Carmis, and De- 
mosthenes, were nearly contemporaries with Celsus. The Mar- 
seillois were by no means inclined, the Abbé observes, to military 
efforts ;. and he accounts for the ferocity of those hordes, who 
have been too well known of late years under that denomina- 
tion, from their being composed of foreign labourers, formerly 
employed in the service of the port, the customs, and the 
arsenal. 

Much curious investigation is employed to shew that the 
Genoese are the descendants of the antient Ligurians ; and the 
progress of literature from Provence, the cradle of modern wit 
and poetry, to this.part of Italy, is skilfully traced. We cannot 
help remarking, however, that very humble claims to literary 
distinction have been admitted by the author. In his subse- 
quent observations, while he attributes genius and intelligence 
to the natives of the mountains superior to those of the plains, 


he allows that Mantua furnishes illustrious exceptions to his 


theory. Many others might be offered, if it were necessary, to 
prove that soil and situation are less powerful than the impulse 
given by manners and civilization, in calling forth the exertions 
of genius. 

‘Though we have not always been convinced by M. DENINAs 
we have at least been much gratified by this essay : since it con- 
tains many curious particulars concerning celebrated personages 
of antiquity, and eluvidates several passages inthe classic writers. 


The ensuing paper, also by the same writer, treats of the in- 
fruence which the Academy of Berlin has had on other great esta- 
‘blishments of the same kind. It contains a detail of the formation 
of several Italian academies, subsequently to the formation of 
that at Berlin;, but the subject will excite little attention, ex- 
cept in Prussia. ‘The productions of learned bodies are of 
more importance than their pretensions to seniority. 


A Memoir on Herodotus, and the scope of his History. By M. 
Mererorro; translated from the German. The authority of 
the poets, especially of Homer, was so generally admitted on 
historical subjects in antient Greece, that Herodotus, according 

to 
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to M. Me1gerorro, was constrained to accommodate his His. 
tory, both in matter and style, to the prejudices of his country- 
men. We perceive, however, no reason for believing that 
Herodotus departed from his own taste and judgment in his 
compositions. If he took Homer for his model, it may have 
‘been simply the result of his admiration of that poet; it was a 
sufficient deviation, for a first attempt, that he wrote in prose ; 
for the earliest historians in almost all countries have composed 
in verse. : 

M. Mererorro has discovered, however, a much more ex- 
traordinary analogy. He informs us, in a note, (p. 588.) that 
Herodotus has employed as much art in the connection and the 
transitions of different parts of his history, as Ovid has lavished 
on the regular and admirable composition of his Metamor- 
phoses! We could scarcely suppose, at first, that the writer 
was serious in selecting, as an instance of excellence in Ovid, 
a circumstance with which the best critics reproach him; the, 
rambling collection of monstrous absurdities, which he has been 
too ingenious in exhibiting. The false refinement, and extra- 
vagant conceits, of the Latin Poet are widely distant from the 
beautiful simplicity of the Father of History. : 

In some additions to this Memoir, the author endeavours to 
shew that Herodotus had in yiew one action, in the course of 
his History, which was the victory of the Greeks over Xerxes 3 
that his object was to instruct his countrymen; and that he 
employed his descriptive powers merely for the purpose of at- 
tracting their attention, and of stealing on them with more se- 
vious information. The remarks of M. Mererorro, on the 
different phrases by which Herodotus discriminated well- 
attested facts from vague reports, are just and useful. ‘The 
whole essay evinces, indeed, an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of the historian; which would have been shewn to more 
advantage, if it had been unencumbered with a theory which 
may be plausible, but for which we can see no necessity. 


Fourth Memoir on Literary Mistakes, in which their influence 
on history is farther considered. By M. ErmMan.—We have for- 
merly noticed the preceding parts of this paper, which does not 
altogether equal the promise of its title. ‘The subject is, indeed, 
immense; and perhaps beyond the powers of any individual : 
but we should have expected an author who undertook to ex- 


plore it, to have fixed on more important researches than M. 


Erman has attempted. The first part of the present essay, for 
example, is occupied in proving that the Green Lover (/’amant 
vert) of Margaret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian 1. was a 
parrot. If we were inclined to contest this weighty matter, we 
might observe that the word vert, in old French, does not only 


imply 
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imply green, but /ively, lusty ; or, according to our familiar lan- 
guage, jolly, ‘There might still be some equivoque intended, 
therefore ; even if the princess did keep a parrot. 

After some criticisms of a similar nature, on some uninterest- 
ing points, the author undertakes to solve the celebrated.prob- 
lem respecting Pope oan. He supposes that this was a term 
of reproach applied to Yobn VIII. on account of his weakné$ss 
in the contest with Photius ; as our ancestors used to say King 
Elizabeth, and Queen James. All that we cani say of this con- 
jecture is, that it may be sc: but we must add, with our old 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, that much may be said on both 
sides. 

M. Erman afterward inquires whether Charlemagne was 
really unable to write, as the well-known passage in Aginhard 
is commonly supposed to imply. He is inclined to think that 
~the historian meant only to record that the Emperor could not 
succeed in forming the ornamented initial letters, then com- 
monly inserted in manuscripts. .His principal argument is 
drawn from Eginhard’s phrase, that Charlemagne wrote some 
antient barbarous verses,—M. ERMAN adds, § de sa propre main,’ 
—which is an interpolation. ‘The whole passage, which we 
shall quote from /Zginhard, will shew that the verses were 
probably written, like other pieces, dy order of the Emperor. 
‘© Omnium tamen nationum, que sub ejus dominatu erant jura, que 
“° scripta non erant, describere ac literis mandari fecit. Item bar- 
6¢ bara et antiquissima carmina, quibus veterum regum actus et bella 
© canebantur, scripsit, memoriegue mandavit.”—M. ERMAN 
has acknowleged that his conjecture was derived from 
M. Schmincke’s notes on the Utrecht-edition of Aginhard. 

In some of the succeeding observations, the author shews. 
himself a worthy successor of Palzephatus, of punning memory. 
The mistakes of mures for muri, and of phaisans for paisans, 
would make a better figure in a jest-book than in a philoso- 
phical discourse. 

It has often been remarked that the German writers are 
more happy in their title-pages, than in the execution of their 
works. We have strongly experienced the force of this ob- 
servation, in perusing the essay before us; a more fortunate 
subject could scarcely be devised, and it would be difficult to treat 
_ it more indifferently. 

We shall take an early opportunity of noticing the remaining 
papers of this volume, under the class of /xperimental Philoso- 
phy; and also another volume, published by the Berlin Academy 
for 1794 & 1795, which we have received. 


[To be continued. | 
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Agr. XIII. Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux a Afrique, &e. i: e. The 
Natural History of the Birds of Africa. By Francis Le 
Vaittant. 4to. Paris. Imported by De Boffe, London. 


nN a former article (vol. xxvii. p. 532) we made our readers 
acquainted with the appearance of this splendid and useful 
publication, and detailed to them the plan which had been pur- 
sued by the intelligent author. The first six Livraisons had then 
reached us, and we now are furnished with three additional 
numbers. From the last of them, with which the second volume 
commences, we shall make an extract, as an additionat specimen 


ef the work. ‘The plates continue to be eminently beautiful. 
© The Corbiveau *. 

¢ This Atrican bird is similar to the raven in the shape of. his 
body, his feet, and his claws: his middle claw is united as far as the 
first articulation, by a membrane, to the inner one ; and the feathers 
on the lower part of his beak are turned upwards, and cover his 
nostrils : but he is unlike the raven in his back, in the length of his 
wings, and in his graduated + tail. | 

¢ ‘This bird appears to occupy in part the space which is discoverable 
between the genus of the ravens and that of the vultures; though 
he resembles the former in a greater degree than the latter—He 
is similar to the African vultures which I have already described, in 
the size of his wings; which when spread are three inches longer 
than his tail; in his graduated tail; in the form of his beak, which 
is compressed sideways, convex above, crooked and rounded; that 
is to say, raising itself like that of the Caffrce and Oricou, its whole 
length, and then progressively becoming crooked. These particulars 
distinguish the corbiveau from all the species of ravens hitherto 
described ; and if travellers in future should discover birds very similar 
to this, they may always ascertain the corbiveau, by the white patch 
on the nape of his neck, which strongly contrasts with the gloss 
black that constitutes the rest of his plumage ; except a white viper | 
which separates the sides of this white patch on the back of his 
neck, and encircles the neck. ‘This stripe, (cordon) in itself not very 
apparent, is formed by a single row of white feathers, or half-white, 
of which the outer border is alone visible. ‘The throat is of a less 
decided black than the vest of the! body, and the feathers which 
cover it are forked ; the beards extending beyond the steins as if the 
points had been cut off; a very remarkable cireumstance, and such 
as I have had an opportunity of observing in very few birds. 

¢ The tail of the corbiveau, which is less than that of the great 
raven, and larger than that of the grey raven, is (¢tagée) graduated, 
and the feathers on the sides are very short; the feet are black, and 
so is the beak, which however has a white end to jt; the iris is 


— “— 


* From Corbeau, a raven. 
t+ The French word is étagé, for which we cannot find any English 
term more analogous than graduated, 
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brown, like an hazel nut. The claws of the corbiveau, it is observable, 
are stronger and more hooked than those belonging to the generality 
of ravens. 

‘ This description of the corbiveau shews that this species of 
raven, if I may so call it, has some resemblance in point of form to 
hirds of prey. The following observations on their manners and 
mode of life will confirm the resemblance. Noisy, voracious, daring, 
social, and dirty, he resembles the raven in his taste for carrion, 
which constitutes the chief part of his food; and he frequently 
assembles in large and noisy crouds. These birds raise hoarse and 
hollow cries, not unlike those of the raven; and which singularly 
conform with its shape and manners to the disgusting ideas which 
we entertain of savage animals, in general, from the aggregate of their 
repulsive and mournful characteristics. ‘To the habits which I have 
yust mentioned, the corbiveau joins a marked appetite for live prey ; 
he attacks and kills lambs and young antelopes, and devours them 
after having pulled out their eyes and tongue; he may be seen 
following troops of buffaloes, oxen, and horses, the rhinoceros, and 
even the elephant himself. The love of the fiesh and the blood leads 
these birds to pursue such great quadrupeds, on whose backs they 
are frequently perched in great numbers. The corbiveau would be 
a dangerous and fatal bird of prey to these animals, if he possessed. 
strength sufficient to kill them: but, unable to penetrate their strong 
and solid hides, he contents himself with plunging his beak into the 
soft parts of the body of the animal, and where the skin has been 
injured by the vermin who deposit their eggs there. If these 
quadrupeds then permit the corbiveau on their back, they really 
derive a benefit from his sanguinary instinct ; a benefit, which they 
receive with considerable pleasure, in suffering him to remove with 
the point of his beak the sanguineous /erve; of which the number 
is so considerable on certain animals, that I have seen many perish 
from the extreme waste which they occasion. 

‘ The corbiveau flies with great strength, and raises himself very 
high by means of his long wings. He builds his nest in October, 
aud constructs it in thickets, or trees: the nest is large and hollow, 
composed of boughs, and furnished in the inside with softer materials. 
It lays four eggs,, greenish, spotted with brown. 

¢ The corbiveau is not a bird of passage, but continues the whole 
year in the country where he was born. I have seen him in every 
part of my African travels, though in some places more frequently 
than in others, and particularly among the Grand Namaquois. He is 
less common about the city of the Cape, but is to be found in great 
numbers in Swarte-Jand. The female is less than the male, the 
white of her neck less extended, and the black less glossy, more 
inclining to a brown colour.’ 


We shall with pleasure turn our attention to the succeeding 
numbers of this magnificert work as they make their appear- 
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Anti XIV. Annales de Chimie, &c. i.e. Chetnical Annals. Nos. 925 
: 93,94. 8vo. Paris. 1799. 


I" a paper entitlet! Observations on the Treatment of Iron Ores 
with Coak, by M. Gazerav, we find some remarks on 
the different sorts of coak afforded by varidus kinds of coal, 
which are just and pertinent: but, at the same time, they ate 
obvious, and by no means calculated to give our irori-masterts 
any fatther insight into this important branch of metallurgy. 


Memoir in Areometry, by J. H. Hassenrratz. Of this 


paper we shall speak hereafter, when the author has brought 
his valuable labours to a close. 


Analysis of the Spinel. By M. Kiarroruy, translated by 
M. Zassaert. We have given a summary of the present paper 
in our account of N. Kiaprorn’s second volume :—see Rev. 
N. S. vol. xxv. p. 579. 


Extract of a Report on the Means employed to obtain Antimony 
from its Ores, by J. H. Hassenrratz. ‘Three distinct pro- 
cesses are employed to obtain antimony from its mineraliza- 
tion by sulphur. The sulphuret is first separated from its 
matrix by simple fusion. ‘lhe second process is the sublima- 
tion of the sulphur in a reverberating futnace, gradually heated : 
——the metal becomes oxydated during the vaporization of the 
sulphur, and the grey oxyd of antimony is obtained. The 


_ third process consists in plactng the oxyd of antimony in a 


crucible, with half of its weight of tartar. The acid of tartar 
is decornposed on the application of heat; while the potash 
in contact détetmines the fusion of the antimony and its union 
in a mass. : 

In determining the action of the tartar, the author observes 
that it does not depend merely on the carbone and hydrogene 
of the tartar; as appears from the effect of dis-oxydation by 
charcoal, fat, and grapes. Again; it does not depend on the 


‘ antimony in fusion being covered by the melted potash; as 


appears from the effect of a combination of vitrifiable salts and 
earths with charcoal. 

The combination of earthy glasses with iron, and the exis- 
tence of potash in some stones, might suggest the possibility of 
a similar combination between antimony and the potash of the 
tartar; but repeated solutions of antimony in the nitrous acid 
have not afforded any vestige of this alkali. . 

Nevertheless the tartar, by its action on the oxyd of anti- 
mony, fixes it in some way. Does this fixation arise from the 
decomposition of the potash; from the action of one or of 
several of the ingredients of the tartar ; or from some new com- 
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bination of the elements of these substances ? These questions 
the author proposes to chemists, assayists, and metallurgists. 

From .these results, M. HassENFRATz concludes that the. 
nature of fluxes must have much influence in the disoxydation 
of many metallic substances ; and that the distinctions among 
fluxes, established by the antient chemists, have not been suf- 
ficiently examined. 


On Dyer’s Furnaces, of a new Construction. By B, Lacrance. 
The furnace here described and figured is said to ‘save five. 
sevenths of the fuel consumed according to the old construc. 
tion. ‘Those readers, who are interested in these most 
useful investigations, will compare the ideas of the French 
improvers with those of Count Rumford. 


Account of a German Mineralogical Dictionary. This appears 
to be an useful, and almost a necessary undertaking. It is in 
seven languages, but is said to be defective in five out. of the 
seven, and in the English among the rest. 


Abstract of a Memoir on the Method of dyeing Cotton; and the 
Commerce with Scarlet spun-cotton in Greece. By M. Fexix. 


Report concerning the above Memar, by M. M. Darcet, 
DersmoreEts, and CuapraL. It is well known that the art 
of dyeing cotton scarlet, or turkey-red, was imported into 
France by Greek families; that the secret by degrees tran- 
spired 3; and that the process was simplified by the French. 
‘the publication, therefore, of the Greek method, is at present 
no otherwise interesting than as it furnishes a curious docu- 
ment towards the history of the art of dyeing. 

In the: paper of M. Fexix, are some interesting passages 
concerning the people employed in this manufacture. After 
having described at length the source of a litigation, which has 
lately proved in the highest degree detrimental to the manu- 


factory, he thus concludes : 


‘ For my part, I shall never forget what I saw (during my first 
journey) at Ambelakia, and in its environs : a numerous population, 
supported. entirely by the fruit of its labour ; and, amid the rocks 
of Mount Ossa, exhibiting the affecting union of a family of brothers 
and friends. The fine settlements, established by the Jesuits amid 
the forests of Paraguay, transplanted (as it were by magic) ainid 
the precipices and the avalanches of Tempe; the Grecian animosity 
mollified: the taste for vain subtleties superseded by the Tove for 
solid studies ; national vanity overpowered by gcnerots sentiments; 
every large and liberal idea thriving in a soil devoted for 20 centuries 
to slavery; the antient Grecian character re-germinating with its 
original energy, amid the torrents and the caverns of* Pelion :—in 
short, all the virtues and the talents of antient Greece reviving ina 
corner of modern Greece. 

App. Rey. Vor. xxx. 
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* Industrious Ambelakistae! You have given me great hopes; 
and I have promised you brilliant destinies. Shall we both, one days 
have only to regret illusions? Be sensible towards the lot of your 
countrymen. In the excess of their miseries, they turn their looks’ 
towards your mountains, as if happiness ought to reach them from 
the same quarter as civilization: their children, iike the children 
of their early ancestors, come still to be formed in the school of 
your Chirons*. Return them Herculeses and Achulleses.’ 


_ Analysis of Chromate of Iron, from the Bastide of la Carrade. 
By M. ‘Tassazrt. The mineral here analysed is said to 
consist of 63.6 parts of acid of chrome, and of 36.0 of oxyd 
of irom, in the 100. We hope that this curious substance 
will not be long a stranger to our own country. A fossil into 


which chrome enters is said to have been lately discovered in 
Cornwall. : 


Notice of a Work entitled Chemie Optomatique, or the Art of 
easily acquiring that Science by aiding Discourse with Plates, 
Tigures, and Symbols. By ¥. G. Courrejoties. This work, 
says its reviewer, M. J’ourcroy, is the beginning of a great 
project for presenting the sciences in a new form; so as to 
produce, by mere inspection, a strong and durable impression. 
Although the present performance be far below the perfection 
which such an undertaking may acquire in time, the efforts of 
the author deserve the encouragement of chemists. His ideas 
are exact, and his plan is ingenious. | 

It would appear, therefore, that this work may be worthy 
of the notice of some of those English writers, who are se 
laudably engaged in providing instruction for our youth. 
‘They may be able to render it truly useful, by introducing. 
those improvements of which it appears to stand in need. 


New Researches concerning the mutual affinities of the Larths,. 
both in the moist and dry way. By M. Guyton. In this very 
curious and valuable paper, the ingenious author presents a 
number of experiments; whence he concludes that there exists, 
among all the ‘earths, a tendency to union in both ways. 
This tendency, according to the degree of elective attraction, 
determines their precipitation from a common solvent, as also 
their vitreous composition; that the union of two earths, like 
the alloying of metals, takes place in virtue of the same law, 
which excludes the supposit on of a property in one of the 
bodies belonging to another order of substances; that, on com- 
paring the results of these attractions with solutions by any. 
saline substances, we should be often puzzled to say which of 
the earths acts on the other in the manner of alkaline or acid 
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solvents; since we see lime take silex from potash, “potash 
yield alumine and magnesia, and lime vitrify barytes, as. barytes 
vitrifies silex ; that the phenomena, in short, which may give 
rise to conéiderations of this kind, must be regarded as the effects 
of that contiguous attraction, which, according to its inequality 
in different cases, forms both the bond in natural combinations 


and the power of those instruments which nature employs to 
break them. 


Historical Note relative to the Invention and the first Trials: of 
Parachutes. By M. A. Brien. In this note, the idea and the: 
actually successful employment of Parachutes is attributed to 


Montgolfier. : 
Report of M. Deyveux respiectin) Notes presented by M. Lr- 


BLANC relative to Nickel. In consequence of these notes, the 


class of chemistry has been charged with an investigation con- 


cerning the still doubtful nature of Nickel. M.Lesianc pre= 


sumes that it is erroneous to consider this as a peculiar metal; 
but his experiments are not decisive. 


Memoir on Areometry. By M. J. HassENrratz. 


Notice of a Memoir by M. Fasronijconcerning the vinous, putrid, 
and acetous fermentations, and concerning etherificaiion. By M. 
FouRcRoy. Among the fourteen propositions, deduced from 
M. Fasroni’s memoir, the sth is perhaps the most important. 
It is as follows :— Fermentation is merely the decomposition of 
one substance by another, as that of a carbonate by an acid, or 
of sugar by nitrous acid. It offers, as in the latter case, a slow 
effervescence. Fermentation is then an effervescence, which 
ought to be named vinous effervescence. — To this, M. Fourcroy 
i that the comparison with a carbonate, in a state of de- 
composition by an acid, is not exact; since the disengaged gas 
is an acid already formed. It is the immediate effect of a che- 
mical attraction between three substances already composed, 
and retaining the nature which they previously had. Now, a 
ferment is not an acid; northe fermenting matter a carbonate: 
the carbonic acid being formed during the fermentation. The 
term effervescence cannot, without confounding together hete- 
rozencous phzenomena, be applied to the action of nitrous acid 
in sugar; —which, in part, does approach nearer to the vinous 
iermentation. 

On the main opinion of M. Fapront, that alcohol does not exist 
im wine, but arises from its decomposition, it is remarked that, 
though wine cannot be re-composed by adding back the alcohol to 
the residuum, yet this may be owing to the alteration of the sub- 
stances forming that residuum, and does not completely prove 
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that the alcohol is an entire product. If, on adding carbonate 
of potash to wine, that alcohol only which has been mixed with 
it separates, and natural (unadulterated) wine does not present 
this phenomenon, it may be replied, says M. Fourcroy, that it 
is necessary to heat wine cither for a long time, or to a consider- 
able degree, in order to extract the alcohol. The addition of 
potash does not suffice for extracting this substance ; we can-~ 
not separate this ingredient front the others to which it is 
united ; whereas, alcohol added to wine is not so intimately 
united, be ‘ause the othe? principles are already saturated with 
it--- Old wines, that give a little alcohol by this treatment, have 
al’eady begun to be decompounded, and the decomposition has 
separated a little of their alcohol. Hence it is comnionly be- 
lieved that.the top of bottles of good wine is more spirituous 
than the bottom. If M. Fasroni has observed that a heat of 
14° by Reaumur is sufhcient for procuring atl the alcohol in 
wine, it must have been exposed to this temperature for a con- 
siderable time ; and-it is-besides difficult to conceive how alco- 
hol, which, according to Lavoisier, does not take the form of 
vapour but at 64°, can have been volatalized at the lower heat *. 
Besides, this experiment“ is against M. Fanroni, and exhibits 
alcohol as an educt; héneés' in order to reconcile it to his 
theory, he is obliged to announce or rather to hint that it re- 
quires a long time. - 

_M. Fourckoy represents wine as containing alcohol, if not 
so pure as after its extraction, yet as having already many of its 
proper characters: but so intimately combined with the other 
ingredients, that it is necessary, in order to obtain it apart, to 
decompound wine by caloric. 


Conversion of soft Iron into cast Steel by the Diamond. By M. 
Guyton. ‘This curious experiment was projected by M. 
OLovet; and it was performed in a manner represented bya plate 
attached to the present paper. ‘The result was that some iron, 
heated strongly with a diamond, was converted into cast steel, 
the diamond disappeating. ‘lhe diamond, therefore, furnished 
the same principle as charcoal does, sisfce the product of the 
combination had the same properties as the product of the com- 
bination of soft iron and charcoal. 


Experiments on the Absorption of several. Gasses by Charcoas 
perfectly extinguished. By M.H. Roupre. Not only does the 
absorption of gasses by charcoal appear fully confirmed by the 
experiments, rather announced than detailed in this interesting 
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* Perhaps M. Fourcroy does not sufficiently attend to the effect 
ef spontauzous evaporation, as it is called. Rev. 
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paper, but it is shewn that the condenséd gasses retaiti their 
properties, and exert them in some particulars more powerfully. 
Yhus hydrogen, adhering to charcoal, forms ‘water oi being 
brought into contact with atmosphéric or oxygen gas; arid the 
thermometer rose when the charcoal was in contact with the 
air, from 52° to 100°,—=we presume,*of Fahrenheit’s® sdéale. 
On placing charcoal charged with mycregrn nitrous gas,'a very 
considerable absorption took place, and the remaining ‘gas 
appeared to be azote. In like manner, charcoal charged witlt 
oxygen effected a diminution of hydrogen gas, ‘and aqueous 
vapour was formed. ‘These experiments seem capable of infinite’ 


extension, and of most useful application both in philosophical 
and commercial chemistry. 


Researches concerning Copper. By Prof. Proust. From 
these ingenious researches, the professar deduces that copper 
is never oxydated to above 26 per cent.; or that, as to the dif- 
ferent colours, blue and green, whitch have been ascribed to 
_ different degrees of oxydation of this metal, they are the sign 
‘of the combination of black oxyd with some known or unknown 


body. 


A Review of F:xperiments on Milt. By M. M. PARMENTIER, 
and Dryeux. These experiments appeared 12 years ago in 
the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Medicine. They are 


now re-published, with important additions, in a separate 
work. 


Observations on the Passage of the Diamend to the State of Char- 
coul, or of black Oxyd of Carbone, on the Disoxygenation of Sulphur 
by the Diamend, By M. Guyron. This admirable experimenter, 
taking apparently for his motto, 

6 Nil acium véputans, dum quid superesset agendum,?? 

leaves no stone unturned till he has developed the exact nature 
of the gem in question, and has determined its relation to char 
coal. The curious phenomenon, however, related in this paper, 
was unintentionally produced. Some alumine and lime ‘were 
heated with diamend, to ascertain whether the resulting glass 
had any effect on the precious stone: but the alumine, having, in 
spite of repeated edulcorations, retained some sulphuric acid, 
sulphuret of lime was formed, and the diamond was encrusted 
with black matter (charcoal): this was formed at the expence 
of the diamond, which had lost above a third of its Weight. 


Experiments on the Red Lead.of Siberia. These experiments, 
which are translated from Crell’s Annals, carry us, something 
farther in the knowlege of the chemical habitudes of chrome, . 
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_ Second. Memair concerning the Natural, Chemical, and Medical 
History of Humak Urine. By M. M. Fourcroy and Vauque- 
Lin... In this valuable paper, the properties of the particulzr 
substance which gives-to the urine its character, viz. the urée,. 
are considered, ‘To procure it, the urine of an adult, 7 or 8 
hours after a repast, is evaporated till it has acquired the con- 
sistence of a thick syrup. On cuoling, the whole mass con- 
¢retes into granular chrystals, which are a mixture of all the 
salts. with the proper urinary matter, To obtain the latter, 
4 times its weight of alcohol is thrown at different times on the 
mass: slight heat is applied: the greater part dissolves, and 
gives a dark brown colour to the liquor; and there remains q 

" saline matter almost white. : 

The brown solution in alcohol is poured into a glass retort, 
and distillation is caryied on till it acquires a syrupy consist- 
ence. ‘This is the wrée: of which the foetor is insupportable, 
and analogous to that of the arsenical sulphurets. 





, 


Arr. XV. Nouveaux Principes de Geologie, &c. i. e. New Prin- 
ciples of Geology, compared to and put in Qpposition with 
" those of the antient and modern Philosophers, &c. By P. Ber- 
~ ‘TRAND, Inspector General of Bridges and Roads, S8vo, pp. 550. 
Paris. 1798. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 7s. 


4 
~ sewed. 


POF RUTH ANDING the wonderful progress made of late 


sea Qeer 


of advancing farther in proportion to the knowlege thus ac- 
quired, ‘the real progress of geology would be greater; and 
mariy general facts would be better ascertained by this safe and 
impaftiabmethod, than they now are by the continual actempts 
éfithesé aathors to square them to their fanciful systems. From 
the fmnpatidnce to give general theories before solid foundations 
have, been Jaid for them, ,airy hypotheses are successively 
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created and obtruded on the public; each destroying the for- 
mer, and itself enlarging but little, if at all, the boundaries 
of science. The only advantages, perhaps, resulting from 
these wild attempts, consist chiefly in the objections against 
the preceding systems; and occasionally in some fortunate 
observation, or conjecture ; 3 which deserves to be kept in store, 
even after the illusory vision, which it is made to prop, has 
vanished and sunk into oblivion. 

These general reflections are peculiarly applicable to the 
publication which we are now examining. ‘The system pro- 
posed in it will be found as wild and chimerical, as any of its 
most visionary predecessors; and the objections to the system 
of M. La Afetherie (the last and most fashionable geological 
author) are by far the most useful result of M. BerrRranp’s 
meditations. 

We shall begin by giving the outlines of this new theory of 
. the earth; which, from the neologic and figurative expressions 
frequently used by the author, and from the incoherence of 
his reasoning, is in some measure rather darkened than illus- 
trated by his explanations. In order to convey it with some 
clearness to our readers, we shall divide it into epochs. — 

1st Epoch. Motion, heat, light, and life, are not necessary 
companions of matter, but local temporary accidents : immo- 
bility, cold, and darkness, are on the contrary the most 
natural state of things throughout the immensity ef space, 
Besides those heavenly bodies which now enjoy light and life, 
an infinite number of other worlds exist ; resting invisible in 
darkness and inactivity, and waiting for some favourable cir- 
cumstance which may bring to them light and motion. Water 
(according to this author) is the original substance of our 
planetary world, and undoubtedly of any other world: but 
this water, before motion and heat are communicated to it, is 


only a solid mass of ice. Gravitation being the only force 


inherent to matter, when it acts alone, as it does in these 
frozen dead worlds, it tends only to keep the parts of matter 
united and motionless; every other motion, which may set 
them in activity, must be ascribed to mechanic impulsion and 

projection. 
ad Epoch. It is difficult to conceive that a comet, of the 
order of these which move round our sun, could be strong 
enough to impart this priucip'e of motion and life to our globe, 
and to the others of our planetary system. M. Berrranp 
supposes the existence of comets df a superior and unknown 
order; which, wandering about a great many worlds, finally 
end their career, and fulfil their destination, by striking one 
of the dead and frozen; breaking it in pieces; and mixing 
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their materials with those of the till then lethargic mass, 
These fragments acquire, by this impulsion, a common pro- 
jectile motion .in the same plane, and in the same direction, 
The light, heat, and life, brought by this energetic comet, 
mixing with the original ice, form new combinations; afford 
causes of intestine motions ; and begin by these means a new 
order of things: which M, "BERTRAND calls vital and organic 
constitution, and which he supposes to be different in every 
planet, since their density is not the same, 

3d Epoch. ‘The ice, by the medium of heat as a dissolvent, 
being reduced to primordial matter, all antient combinations 
were destroyed, to give room to new combinations of a diffe- 
rent order. ‘The first, perhaps the on/y, conversion of this 
regenerated element was the calcareous earth; the species of 
earth from which, in his opinion, every other earth is originally 
formed. ‘This depesition of calcareous matter, being equal 
every where, could not but produce a regular nucleus in our 
globe; and this nucleus being equally covered by water, the 
structure of our planet was far diferent from what it now is. 
No spot of ground could be out of the water; no mountains, 
no valleys, could be formed by such an homogeneous equal 
deposition. How, then, were they produced ; 

ath Epoch. A new comet of. high degree approached our 
globe, near enough to influence its destinies; changed and 
slackened both the annual and diurnal mations of the planet 4 
displaced the axis and the equator; altered likewise the points 
at which the spheroid was compressed or elevated; and, by 
these means displacing the waters, occasioned the sudden 
emersion of the first continents. ‘The surface of these was 
already marked by declivities and valleys; the first occasioned 
by the general change of level; the second by the sudden 
retreat of the waters. These continents, however, being all 
composed of calcareous matter, what events caused the formas 
tion of the other fossil substances which now exist ? 

sth Epoch. The first action of atmospherical powers, and 
of the solar rays on the virgin soil, occasioned a sudden 
eruption of all the vital forces, so long suspended and con- 
centered, In this explosion of life, every particle of native 
soil was vivified; and numberless races of vegetables and 
animals were pfoduced, of such sizes and in such numbers, 
that putrefaction and fermentation ensued. Some meteoric 
phenomenon having set fire to this monstrous heap of putrefied 
bodies, the horrid conflagration extended everywhere, even 
under the sea, and was the cause of most tremendous earth- 
quakes; which broke all the strata, that till then had been 
horizontal, and lifted them up in every direction, even perpen- 

dicularly ; 
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dicularly: thus giving rise to the chains of mountains, and all , 


their different forms. The ashes of this almost general come 
bustion, being the most saline of th¢ then existing substances, 
formed a lixivium; which, filtering through the interstices of 
the broken strata that were yet of a soft consistence, produced 


the quartz and other similar substances which now compose. 


them. Wherever this lixivial and quartzeous flux deposed 
large quantities of matter, the granite was formed. From the 
mixture of this fux with loose ashes, the gneiss originated ; 
and, by several such mixtures, the corneous, micaceous, and 
other schists were formed. The diiferent sorts of lixivial 
fluxes and vitreous salts, combined with other salts, and with 
the original calcareous substances, gave rise to new earths; 
which, though generally reckoned primitive, both by chemists 


and mincralogists, are nevertheless (according to M. BerrRANpD) | 


so many natural amalgams, which defy the present powers of 
chemistry; such are magnesia, barytes, argill, &c. The 
residuum ofthe putrefied organic bodies, not being thoroughly 
burnt and converted into ashes, experienced only different de- 
grees of fire and decomposition, and was turned into coals and 
bitumens. Such, accurding to our author, was the process by 
which nature, from this enormous putrefied dunghill, formed 
nearly all the fossil substances, except only the calcareous. 


6th Epoch. ‘The general combustion, by which in the pre- . 


ceding period so many woeders were effected, prepared also 
the way to another revolution. The fire, extending under the 
sea to animmense depth, consuming and volatilizing the earths, 
occasioned hollows and caverns of incalculable dimensions ; 
which, being laid open by some violent shock, were filled by 


the waters of the ocean; and, by this sudden retreat of the . 


watery element, vast portions of our globe were left dry and 
exposed to the atmosphere, while part of the old continents 
fell into the hollows and disappeared. 

M. Bertranp deems it very probable that a second change 
of the axis of our planet was the cause of this catastrophe; 
because the fossil organized bodies, found in different coun- 
tries, seem to prove that a change of zones and climates has 
taken place, since the moment at which they were first in- 
habited by terrestrial vegetables and animals. 

This, according to the author, is the epoch in which we 
live; and in which Nature, no doubt, fatigued and harassed 
by her first gigantic efforts, has lost much of her former 
energy. The organized bodies of this epoch are all new 
species, by no means comparable either in size, numbers, or 
prolific quality, to the first inhabitants of the globe. ‘The 


means of destruction are likewise as much weakened as those 
of 
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of production. Our present earthquakes, and our volcanoes, 
are microscopic objects in comparison with those of the former 
epochs. Those first earthquakes shook the globe, displacing 
and overthrowing every thing; the first conflagrations were 
{in the author’s words) ‘ bottomless and boundless seas of 
fire ;’ while our actual volcanoes he compares to chimneys. 

M. Bertranp assures us that the actual state of the globe 
lias already lasted longer than any other of the former states ; 
and that it is very probable, from the exhausted condition of 
nature, that it will continue to decay in peace till the planet is 
again cold, lifeless, and dry: but this is a mere probability, 
because, if partial nature be liable to decline, universal na- 
ture is always in full activity; and some new change of the 
axis of the earth may sink part of the existing continents, and 
may expose to the solar rays, and to the vivifying action of 
the atmosphere, the bottom of the Southern and of the Pacific 
oceans. 

We have now given the outlines of this author’s hypothesis, 
faithfully extracted from his hook; and we are confident that ’ 
no sensible reader expects that we shall dwell long on their re- 
futation. If all that is gratuitous in his assertions, all that is 
contradicted by cool investigation, and all that is inconsistent 
with his own views, be taken away from his system, nothing 
—we dare say, nothing—will remain of it. He himself is 
aware of the uncommon excentricfty of his notions; since he 
telis us (page 482.) that, in thesé matters, truth can only be 
feund in the most unlikely suppositions. What grounds, in 
fact, can we have for belief in the existence of invisible, mo- 
tionless, dead, frozen worlds? in that of comets of a superior 
order, wandering through the wide space, without any propor- 
tionate center of attraction and motion? of primzval waters 
depositing only calcareous matter, though (even according to 
him) they must have contained those principles which in their 
progress gave rise to every other substance? What grounds for 
asserting the unaccountable production of such quantities of or- 
ganized bodies, as can effect a change in the nature of minerals 
themselves, and be the cause of the formation of granites, &c.? 
‘There would be no end to the enumeration of all the absurdities 
of this philosophical romance, even when divested of the strange 
ideas which are suggested in the details; some of which not 
only offend by their improbability, but by their want of moral 
decency. We shall present our readers with a single instance, 
jrom chapter 27, where M. BerrranpD gives his opinion on the 
first formation of the organized bodies. He supposes that the 
virgin mud, fecundated by the solar rays, by the meteors, by the 
sideral wifluence, and perhaps by an unknown sexual influence, 

brought 
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brought forth by a spontaneous and general effort every ani- 
mated being. ‘lhey were not yet regular and distinct species: 
but every sort of monstrous shape burst into existence by this 
eruption of every vital form, occasioned by the terreous spirits 
mixing for the first time with the ethereal atmospheric spirits ; 
when every particle of mud, or salt, grappled with its neighbour, 
in order to become together organic and constituent parts of a 
living being. Many of the embryos had existed under the ocean, 
which had hitherto kept the whole terrestrial kingdom in a state 
of incubation; and, being now exposed to a new element, they 
experienced a change i in their vital organs, adapted to their new 
vital functions :—he even supposes that their fins were changed 
into arms, legs, and wings! 

These first organized beings were of two sexes: but the 
had little (if any) similarity in their forms; the individual of 
one sex being unlike the individual of the other. It was onl 
from a series of repeated unions between animals descendin 
from a common stem, that the habits and the similarity, which 
now constitute the boundaries of the several species, origi- 
nated, 

Hitherto we have expressed in English the ideas and phrases 
to be found in this chapter; but our pen refuses to prostitute 
English words to the following passage : (pag. 330.and 331.) 
$ Mais jusques 1a, et aussi longtems que le sol a pi engendrer, et de 
prime abord, ou de son propre fonds, cette foule @individus marins, 
terrestres, et amphibies, excites par Pattrait et le besoin le: plus 
général et le plus puissant de la nature, se meloient sans se connoitre; 
et tous leurs accouplements etoient feconds, parceque une si grande 
ardeur rendoit presque indifferente aggregation de toutes les molecules 
organiques, fc. Combien d’especes mémes, déja determinées, ont 
aussi adultéré, lorsque la nature avoit encote assez de force pour fa- 
woriser et consacrer ces ecarts energiques.’ 


——— Pudet hec opprobria nobis 
dici potuisse. 


This passage, impiously absurd as it is, nevertheless is sur- 
passed both in madness and impiety by the deliriums of a M. 
Nicolas, whose principles of _cosmogony are examined by 
M. BertTRAND at the end of this publication. No words can 
express our disgust at the Bedlamite Atheism displayed by this 
writer, whose real name is Reti/ de /a Bretonne. M. BERTRAND 
himself, though (as we have seen) by no means a scrupulous 
and correct » Mebed is offended by his assertions, and 
deems them worth contempt and reprobation. . It would per- 
haps have been wiser in him to overlook a publication, which 
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cannot but disgrace the country and the age in which it has 
been published. 

If M. Bexrranp, like his pred@cessors in the same career, 
has been unsuccessful in establishing’a plausible theory of the 
earth, he has like them furnished, in many instances, valuable 


arguments against the hypothesis most in vogue when he com- . 


posed his book. M. La Metherie’s theory of the earth, which is 
at present the most fashionable, and in -rany respects deserving 
the reputation that ic enjoys, is attacked by our author in every 
point; and indeed the greatest part of this volume is avow- 
edly intended as a refutation of that learned writer’s system of 
the general crystallisation of mineral substances in the primitive 
ocean. The Vast erudition displayed by M. La Metherie, and 
the air of candour and scepticism adopted by him in the 
discussion of many important questions, have perhaps contri- 
buted to give more popularity to his system, than a simple ex- 
position of it divested from these accessories would have 
acquired. As far as his arguments tend to prove the Neptunian 
origin of the greatest part of the known mineral] substances, 
and the general state of submersion in which the solid part of 
our globe has exifted in f rner periods, they seem to us un- 
answerable::-~but the retrcat of the waters, the formation of 
mountains. and valleys, and the phenomena which they present 
either in their forms or in the position of the materials in or about 
them, require, in order to be explained, some other agent 
than the primitive ocean; some other operations than mere 
erystallizatton and deposition. Though M, Berrrann’s me- 
ditations do not affor: any satisfactory ideas to account for 
these. phenomena, still some of the arguments which he em- 
ploys, to shew the insufficiency of the system of general crystal- 
lization, appear to us solid and conclusive. ‘They are soscattered 
through the whole work, however, as to admit of no regular 
extract: but we recommend them to the candid attention of 
future writers on this curious and very problematical branch of 
natural philosophy. 
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Arr. XVI. Le Nouveau Paris. The New Paris. By M. Mercier, 
8vo. .6 Vols, Paris, 1799. 


JHEN MERCIER wrote his romance, or dream, as he calls 

it, entitled Tayo thousand four hund ed and forty, in which 

he supposes an old man to awake after a sleep of upwards of 
six hundred years, and to describe the wonderful changes and 
revolutions which had taken place in Paris and among the 
| French 
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French people, he little thought that he himself was to become, 
in some respects, the old man whom he’ delineates in his 
dream; and that, after having employed his pen in giving a 
detailed picture of Paris in 12 volumes, -he should devote six 
volumes more to a New Paris which was to spring up in his 
own time. ‘Though the changes which have filled the modern 
cup of alteration be not exactly such as he saw iif’ his supposed 
vision, they are not much less astonishing ;—thcey have been 
such as have violently agitated the passions of the actors, and 
have deeply interested all Europe; and whatever be the final 
issue, they must for a long time employ the tothe and pens 
of politicians and philosophers. 

M. Mercier speaks of the French Revolution as an event 
which can never be forgotten, and which must influence the 
destiny of the human race: he describes it as suddenly aver- 
turning the manners of a peaceable people, their habits, their 
laws, their customs, their usages, their police, their govern- 
ment, and their altars; and inspiring them, by turns, with a 
courage the most heroic and a ferocity the most abominable. 

*He exhibits himself, however, as a warm and strenuous repub- 
lican; and he is often absurdly violent and intemperate in his 
invéctives against Great Britain and thé British government. 
His sentiments, and the general complexion of the volumes be- 
fore us, may be inferred from the epitaph which, he tells us at 
tlie end of his preface, he has prepared for his tomb: 

‘ Hommes de tous pays, enviex mon destin: 

Né sujet, je suis mort libre et républicain * ! 
At present, however, there does not appear much to be envied 
in his situation as a French Republican ; and we hope that the 
romantic ideas of liberty, which were generated in the ferment- 
ation of the Revolution, are giving way to rational views and 
practical opinions. We have no objection to the author’s feel- 
ing a pride in thinking that, from the commencement of his 
literary career to the present period, he has been the herald, 
the friend, and the promoter of (what he calis) a Grand Rege- 
neration undertaken for the public felicity; and the enemy of 
those who have loaded it with crimes for the sake of their own 
profit and sordid interest. We can make allowance for his 
enthusiasm as a Frenchman ; and to his countrymen it may be 
very gratifying: but we must be permitred to say that, though it 
gives a warmth to the colouring, it does not add to the likeness 
of the picture. How can he speak of felicity as about to be 
realized in France, (p. 37. Avant-Propos,) and prognosticate 
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* Men of all countries! envy me my lot; bora a subject, I died 


a freeman and a republican. 
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with so much confidence the result of the Revolution? how 
can he assure himself that the labours, the courage, and the 
constancy of the French will not be thrown away; and that 
posterity will be made happy through the calamities and suffer. . 
mugs of the present race?—when nothing appears to have 
obtained any stability; and when neither external war nor in- 
ternal commotion seem likely to have any end? 

Though we cannot subscribe to many of the author’s 
opinions, and must reprobate his violence and indecorum, he 
must be allowed to maintain his reputation as a very sprightly 
and entertaining writer; in whose hands even the stale subject 
of French revolutionary politics assumes peculiar interest. 

. The matter contained in these volumes, according to M. 
Mercrer’s former practice, is thrown under a variety of heads 
or chapters. No regular method is pursued: but facts and 
observations, the serious and the comical, are blended together 
according to the fancy of the writer. We cannot pretend to 
give an account of all the articles in this miscellany, nor even 
to transcribe the titles of the chapters. Some cursory extracts 
must suffice. 

Speaking of himself and hig undertaking, he says: 

‘ How shall I paint the extraordinary and eventful scene which 
presents itself to my view? As I have been carried along on the 
boisterous element, my eyes, in the midst of the tempest, have not 
failed to notice some particular events:—but not all the stormy | 
winds let loose from the /Zolian cave, contending with each other, 
and overturning whatever opposes their course, can present more 
than a faint and imperfect image of those conflicts of human passions 
in which philosophers have been vanquished ; and in which the lowest 
and most contemptiblé have succeeded so as to dictate impure laws 
to the populace, who have received them as the decrees of heaven.’ 


From the usual sources of information he disdains to draw. 
That frightful chaos formed by the writers of the revolution, 
that enormous mass of journals and political pamphlets, in 
which rage, calumny, and obscurity prevail, he professes to 
reject: * I will not (says he} open you, I will not consult 
you, I will give credit only to myself.” Hence much original 
matter may be expected. 

Paris is considered by M. Mercier both as having formed 
the revolution and as having spoilt it. ‘The grand evil of the 
revolution he declares to have been ‘ the hasty and inconsi- 
derate invitation of the multitude to the discussion of political 
matters, which are subjects in general beyond their reach,’ 
We recognize with pleasure this sentiment in a republican. 
A mob may be in a few moments ‘worked up to madness, but 
it cannot so soon be instructed. 
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Of all revolutions, M. Mercier deems that of .France the 
most just. We will give his own words: ' 


575, 


© De toutes les révolutions, la notre fut la pee juste, la plus legitimts 
F 


Ja plus impérieusement command:e par toutes les circonstances. Il fallo# 
tuer la cour de Versailles, pour qu'elle ne nous tuat point *.? 


‘ La revolution s’est faite parcequ’elle devoit se faire, parce que la 
sapitale étoit menacée par les satellites dela cour. L.’immense population + 
de la grande cité a reagt, et bien a temps; ce fut le coup de queue de la 
baleine qui renverse Pesquif du harponeur t.? 7 

Those writers are treated with a smile of contempt by our 
author, who endeavour to assign the causes of the revolutions 
and who would pretend that it resulted from an artfully 
contrived and deeply executed plan. Accident is supposed b 
him to have effected more than foresight. ‘ In the political 
world, one day brings forth another, and each day is perhaps 
a distinct revolution; as in an earthquake each shock has a 
direction peculiar to itself, and often opposite to the precedin 
one. Acannon-ball fortunately cut in two the chain that held 
up the draw-bridge of the Bastile. This ball overthrew the 
monarch aud the monarchy.’—He says farther in another place, 
that, * this ball would have been without effect had it been 
fired twelve hours sooner or later.’ 

‘The British government is weakly accused of having resolved 
on the death of the king of France; and, among other 
reasons, for this; that the English should not be the only 
nation to be reproached with having brought their monarch to 
the block ! We are blamed because the revolution did not 
terminate on the 13th July, when Louis XVI. kissed the 
national cockade in the balcony of the Hotel de Ville; and 


™ 





* ¢ Of all revolutions, ours was the most just, the most legitimate, 
the most imperiously demanded by all circumstances. It was 
necessary ta destroy the court of Versailles, or it would have destroyed 
us.’ : 

+ The ¢ immense papulation’ of Paris may strike the inhabitants. 
of smaller cities; and what M. Mercier says of it, in another 
place, that a battle may be fought at one end of it and the people, 
at the other extremity know nothing about it, may excite a wonderful 
idea of its magnitude : ‘but an inhabitant of the British capital, which 
contains at least 200,000 more inhabitants than Paris, will not be 
astonished at the immense population of the capital of France, and 
can judge how far this French writer’s representation can be true. 

+ * The revolution has been effected, because it was right to effect 
it, because the capital was threatened by the satellites‘of the court.’ 
The immense population of the great city has retaliated, and in good 


time; it was the stroke fram the whale’s tail which oversct the: 
harpeoner’s boat.’ 
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dil the maniac horrors which followed are attributed to —— 
and his accomplices. This is possibly an assertion acceptable 
to the French reader; it is therefore very often repeated ; and 


the horrid effects of the English Guinées is atheme of animated 


declamation :—but we have no desire of detailing this strain of 
eloquence, though it would more frequently excite a smile, 
than 2 frown. 

Notwithstanding this author’s admiration of the revolution, 
and his sanguine hopes of the good consequences which will 
result from it, we are glad to find him allowing that a most 
€gregious error has been committed; and that his country- 
men, in their demolition, did not distinguish, as they should 
have done, between what ought to be destroyed and what ought 
to have been preserved. ‘ We have, {says he,) in proscribing 
superstition, destroyed all religious sentiment: but this is not 
the way to re-generate the world.” What pity it is that some of 
the prominent agents of the revolution had not respected and 
encouraged this wise principle! It will continue to surprize 
men of sound and enlightened understandings, that religion 
should be discarded by legislators pretending to study the 
renovation and happiness of mankind. By some recent symp- 
toms, the French seem to be coming to their senses in this 
respect; and though we have no reverence for the superstitions 
of their old worship, we wish them the enjoyment of those 
institutions of christianity which tend to keep up the fear of 
God and the practice of religion. 

In the chapter entitled basement of the Monarch, the 
author tells us that in 1788 there were in fact five or six kings 
of France; that the queen was king; that monsicur was 
king ; and that they, with others of the court, embarrassed 
royalty, and, by degrading the monarch, contributed to his 
subsequent humiliation. ‘1 can attest that Louis XVI. was 
the perpetual theme of their raillery and contempt. Sarcasm, 
falsehood, atid calumny, are weapons which they handled 
with @ dexterity peculiar to themselves; and Certainly they 
might boast that in no reign had the art of epigrammatizing 
the person of the monarch been carried to a greater degree of 
perfection.’ ; : 

It is farther asserted that Adonsieur was at the head of a 
party of the first nobility, who openly despised the king, and 
had it in contemplation (we deem this very improbable) to 
revive the antient feudal government; and that Louis XVI. 
was advised of this,"and was thus induced to incline towards 
the popular party, and: to resolve on the convocation of the. 
States General. 
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Much of what has lately happened in France is here attri-’ 


buted to the imprudence (to use no harsher term) of the 


aristocracy; and the author is disposed to think that the most’ 


astonishing circumstance in the history of France is, that a 
revolution so complete should have happened at a moment 
when the aristocracy seemed to have brought their system of 
insolence and oppression to perfection. He proceeds, however, 
to account for the ascendency gained by the people: ¢ If the 
nobility (he says) had not been divided among themselves, if 
the parliament had not often set fire to their neighbour’s house, 
(i. e. the clergy ;) if the superior had not, with a most impru- 
dent policy, triumphed over the inferior nobility; the people 
would never have been able to have shaken that colossus, 
which was exempted from taxés and the expences of the state.’ 

In proof of his position that the revolution grew out of 


circumstances, the following anecdote is told of the Duke of 


Orleans: ¢ A marriage was in agitation between the house of 
Orleans and the royal family: but they found out that Orleans 
was not sufficiently noble for so great an alliance, and gave 
him a reception not very unlike that which they would have 
given to a private gentleman. ‘This folly turned to the profit 
of the nation, which emancipated itself in the midst of the 
quarrels of the court.’ 

' One of the chapters is entitled C/ubs; (a word which the 
republicans haveadopted from the English into their language;) 
and here the author remarks that these were each a focus of 
revolution, where inflammatory matter was daily collecting, 
which cauld not fail of a speedy explosion. According to 
M. Mercier’s own confession, his work L’4An 2440 (which 
we have already mentioned) had some effect in those clubs 
and popular societies. 

The massacres of September are thus mentioned: ‘¢ Future 
ages will hesitate to believe that such execrable crimes should 
. have been perpetrated in the midst of a civilized, nation, in 
the presence of the legislature, undef the very eyes and with 
the consent (par /a volonté) of the depositaries of the laws, and 
ina city containing 800,0c0 inhabitants; who stood motionless, 
struck with a kind of stupor at the sight of an handful of 
wretches instigated by bribery to the commission of crimes. 
The number of assassins did not exceed 300; even if we in- 
clude those who, within the doors of the prisons, constituted 
themselves judges of the persons arrested.’ * 

According to M. Mercigr, the massacres were the work 
of that detestable and rapacioys faction which had obtained do- 





* Circumstances were very similar during the riots in London in 


the year 1780. | on 
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minion by robbery and assassination. Vast depéts of very 
valuable property were formed, under the idea of safety, in the 
rooms belonging to the office of the committee of Surveillance, 
during the time of the domiciliary visits; and in their arrests, 
it was observed, the committee laid hold of property as well:as 
people; as if the diamonds and jewels of the arrested persons 
were suspected as well as themselves. ‘To prevent the restor- 
ation of this property, the massacres of September were con- 
certed in the den of this committee of thieves and murderers; 
and it was here that sentence of death was passed on 8000 
Frenchmen ; most of whom were held in confinement without 
any lawful reason, and without.the shadow of crime. 

In a chapter entitled, Bailly, and some cther portraits, one of 
our ministers is exhibited, who is termed Reaard.—A chapter 
is also devoted to the British cabinet. Were, while he bitterly 
complains of the hatred of Britain towards France, the author 
endeavours to excite the detestation of the French towards us. 
He calls on them to enlarge their navy; he recommends war, 
eternal war, against the English; and he wishes that it were 
possible for his countrymen to metamorphose their forests into 
a bridge, that could carry them to the very foot of the Tower of 
London; which, he thinks, is the only place where, ‘ for the 
dignity and interest of France, a peace ought to be signed.” 
We shall be disappointed if our readers do not smile at this 
specimen of French extravagance. 

We pass from politics towhat is said of Philosophisme. 


¢ The amalgam of the doctrines of Rousseau, Voltaire, Helvetins, 
Boulanger, and Diderot, has formed a kind of paste (pardon the 
expression) which ordinary minds cannot digest, and which proves 
prejudicial to them. ‘When they ‘find that old principles are 
ridiculed, they soon deny and abandou them. Nor do they stop 
here. They substitute the system of atheism and licentiousness in 
the room of philosophical ideas. Philosophism owes its origin to 
these books, badly read and badly comprehended ; for it is difficult 
‘to make certain truths to be rightly understood by those who are 
not disposed to receive them. Some contagious emanations spring 
from these modern doctrines. Collot-d’ Herbois, Billaud-de-Parennes, 
Lequinio, Bubauf, Antonelle, thought themselves philosophers. Igno- 
rance engenders barbarism: but half-knowlege makes things still 
worse ; it gives circulation to a croud of errors through the veins df 
the body politic ; it occasions, in the name of humanity, all sorts of 
evils to humanity. 

‘ We repeat it; if the shades of these great men could arise from 
their tombs,—on seeing such interpreters they would exclaim, Te 
what end have we written if we have such commentators ? 

‘« How was I overwhelmed with astonishment at hearing the 
Parisians justify all these errors of the imagination, by pretended 
passages horribly dishgured! This new fanaticism, which the 
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successors of Babeuf would re-kindle, dug the bed of the river of 
blood which has traversed the French Be, de 3 and it is this that 
has made me look on Voltaire and Helvetius with a different eye from 
that with which, till now, I had been accustomed to consider them.’ 


The Clergy, as well asthe philosophers, have a chapter devoted 
to their service ; and those who are acquainted with MERCIER’s 
former writings will not require to be informed in what manner 
they are treated. He prefers the policy of the antients, in not 
making the sacerdotal function an isolated ane, to the mode 
generally prevailing among the moderns; and he tells us ¢ that 
their apprehensions from the catholic religion, the remembrance 


‘of the evils which it has occasioned, its intolerance, the mad 


rage of its priests, and their secret masses, in which they ca- 
balled against the republican government, determined them on 
decreeing that all religious worship should be free; or, in other 
words, that the state would not distinguish any particular form 
of worship with peculiar countenance and protection.’ 

In one respect, the author has lived to see what he has de- 
picted in his dream, in the chapter du Temple, viz. the public 
worship of God on the principles of pure theism: but this is the 
practice of a small sect, and not the cu/te adopted by the French 
nation. However, as may be supposed, the Thecphilanthropists 
are honoured with particular notice, and their principles -are 
displayed. ¢ The text of their Gospel,’ we are told, * is the 
firmament of Heaven.’ He thus speaks of this sect: 


¢ Everlasting thanks “be given to philosophy! Reason has 
triumphed! Superstition, credulity, and all the mummeries of 
priesthood, are replaced by natural religion. 

‘ Its persuasive voice begins to penetrate every heart. This 
pacific religion, of which we nourish already the seeds within us, 
will, ere long, become the only predominant one. It is practised 
and taught by the Theophilanthropists. 

¢ The true friends of men are the true friends of God. Plain in 
their doctrine, as the apostles of Christ, they are humble like them. 
Like them, the Theophilanthropists are enemies to all pomp and 
grandeur ; they can only inspire confidence in steady minds, obtain 
general approbation, and lead on their proselytes, 

' © Their worship is without any ostentation, and founded on the 
belief of the Supreme. Being, on the dogma of the immortality of 
the soul, on universal love, on the reverence due to age, on the natural 


affection towards parents, and on benevolence. 


‘ This worship is established without any theologital disputes, 
without boasting, and without effusion of blood ; for the Theophi- 
lanthropists do not compel any one to believe. They inculcate lessons 
of wisdom in the heart of children ; they persuade women to cherisl 
their husbands ; they teach men to love one another, and to do the 
good which they wish to be done to themselves. They teach them 
to consider death as the beginning of immortality, and to-loek with 
respect ang gratitude to the “— ers of their county.’ it 
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It does’ not appear from the chapter entitled C'est /e Diable, 
foc. that either the taste or the morals of the French, in the 
New Paris, are superior to those of the Old. We are happy, 
however, on finding in a subsequent chapter that an amelioration 
has taken place in the Hotel-Dieu ; and that, now, every patient 
has a bed to himself: the consequence of which is that 
not more die than two in six days; whereas, before the 
revolution, the mortality of this hospital on an average was 
‘33 Ima day. 

- By a national lottery, which the author has re-established, 
the Foundling Hospital is furnished with milk, the sick are 
\upplied with booth, and the wounded with lint. 


Respecting the Loi du Diverce, we have in the 6th vol. 
‘the following information: 


‘ This law was planned in 1790, in the dismal pamphlets of the 
Duke of Orléans; that prince who was revolutionary only from 
selfishness, and whose wife was virtuous. ‘This law passed on the 
20th September 1792, in the sitting at night, without discussion ; 
the votes being given only by remaining seated or by getting up. 
It caused general grief through all France; it shocked foreigners, 
who do not cease to reproach us with it; and every friend of order 
and decorum perteived that, it opened the gates to hibertinism and 
to depraved manners, already too common with us. 

‘It became still worse, after the convention had decreed some addi- 
tional articles to the Iaw of divorce, on the 8 Nivose and 4 Floréal of 
the 2d year. ' 

* By thege laws, an absence of only six months sufficed to obtain 
a divorce; and one of the parties was allowed immediately to contract 
another marriage. The consequence has been that no women were 
divorced but the wives of the defenders of the country, and of those 
whose places under government required their absence from home.— 
The legislators Oudot and Pons-de-Verdun had even announced anew 
plan, which would render divorce still more easily obtained: but 
their love for divorces was soon abated and censured.” 


Ina work abounding with such a variety of matter, it is 
difficult to know where to stop: but necessity dictates brevity : 
we must therefore satisfy oursclyes with making one more 
extract, which relates to the unfortunate Louis XVI. It is in 
the chapter entitled Bréviaire. 


-.£ Louis, during his detention in the Temple, did nothing but eat, 
drink, sleep, and say his bréviaire(prayers). We should have thought 
him the most stoical of all philosophers, had we not known that he 


was become very religious ; it is true that’ he had adopted a great. 


many theological ideas, and that he was the only one of his court who 
had these ideas. Clery, his valet, whom I met in the prison La Force, 
told me many particulars: he said that the king’ saw without emotion 
_all his things taken from him, even his knife: but that he was very 


much hurt*at his shovel being removed from the fire side, and mani- 


fested considerable vexation at it. 
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¢ During his second interrogatory, he asked Chaumette from! what 
country he came ?—* From the department of the Nievre.’’-—“ It is a 
delightful country.”—** Have you been there ?’—** No: but I pro- 

ose to make the tour of France in two years, and to acquire a 
te te of all its beauties.” 

‘ When he saw that the secretary had his hat on in the carriage, 
he said to him, ina laughing tone: ** When you came to fetch me for 
the first time from the Temple, you forgot your hat ; you have been more 
cautious to-day.” 

‘ It was the Breviary that comforted him for all his lost grandeur.’ 


There is rather an appearance of seer in this account: but, 
if it be true that religion was the basis of that firmness which 
this unfortunate monarch is allowed to have displayed, (no 
matter what were the particular tenets of his system,) be it 
recorded to his everlasting honor ! 

‘This work contains 271 chapters ; and it is not yet finished. 
Since the publication of it, other changes have taken place’; 
and it is not improbable that, though the New Paris may be 
considered as the realization of Mercier’s Dream, it ma 
nevertheless, before long, pass away ‘* like the baseless fabric 
of a vision.” , 





Art. XVII. Précis des Evenemens Militaires, &c. i. e. A concise 
Account of Military Events, Nos. I—VII. ; to which are annexed 
Maps and Plans. One Number appears every Month: —the Subscrip- 
tion is for three Months, at the Rate of two Crowns for the three 
Numbers, with the Maps; printed and delivered at Hamburgh, at 
the House of Fr. Pertues, and sold by J. Debrett, London. 
Svo. 1799. 

HE immense importance of the military operations of the 
present war, on some of which depended the fate of several 
nations, and each of which has been in a greater or a less de- 
gree connected with the most valuable interests, if not the 
destiny ‘of Europe, has made them, more than those of any 
former conte$t, objects of deep concern and universal attention. 

The wider range which these military operations have been 

made to comprehend, and the unusually extensive scale on 

which they have been conducted, contribute to increase the 
number of those who regard them with curiosity and surprise ; 
while the ability with which they have been planned, the con- 

rage with which they have been executed, and the many im- 

portant improvements in the science of tactics which they have 

exemplified, will secure to them the attentive regard of the mi~ 

litary as well as the political historian. . 

A work, therefore, calculated to give a faithful, a collected, 
and a clear view of the principal events resulting from these 


operations, must be not only highly valuable to the reader of 
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the present day, but a precious bequest to posterity. Such a 
work, that which is now before us professes to be, and such in 
our opinion it is:—but it is more than a mere detail of particu- 
Jar operations orevents. The authors do not confine themselveg 
to the humble labour of transcribing or comparing the accounts 
published in the different gazettes: they accompany those de- 
tails by observations on the nature of the war, on the conduct 
and plans of the Generals, on the teridency and result of parti- 
cular successes and defeats, on the relative strength of placeg 
and of armies; and they mark the novelties which occur in 
tactics, and compare corresponding events-in former wars with 
those of the present. To do all this well is manifestly a very 
arduous undertaking ; but, arducys as it is, the authors have suc- 
ceeded in a degree which places their labours in this department 
far beyond those of any contemporary periodical writers; and 
they have impressed on this interesting performance a character 
of great military skill, of impartial fidelity, and of philosophic 
observation. 

It is not perhaps possible to convey, bya detached extract, a 

y fair idea of the merit of a work destined to describe a series of 

continued operations. We therefore quote the following pas- 
sage rather to excite the reader, if military affairs can interest 
him, to peruse this excellent summary, than to enable him to 
appreciate, by what he shall here find, the value of the per- 
formance. ‘The passage which we select is taken from the 4th 
number, and contains a calculation of the force of the French 
armies at the time when the revolution in the Directory of the 
3oth Praireal took place, and produced a change of Generals, 
and a substitution of a plan of offensive for defensive operations. 
(Vide No. 4. p. 243 to 255.) 

¢ In supposing the army of Moreau to have completely effected 
their retreat into Nice county, after having collected the wreck of 
that which had been commanded by Macdonald, and on the frontier 
of France those reinforcements which might have been obtained in 
Provence ; this army, when Joubert came to take the command of it, 
might have consisted of from forty to fifty thousand men. These 
were but the remains of a body originally amounting to nearly 
120,000. 

¢ The corps which occupied the entrenchments and passages of 
Dauphiné and Savoy did not together exceed 25,000. 

¢ The principal re-inforcements, the divisions which had retreated 
from the Lower Rhine, some fresh cavalry, and the greater number 
of the conscripts, having been sent in preference towards the army of 
Switzerland, we may reckon that at this time Massena had at least 
6. ,009 men under his orders. ) 

‘ They calculate at 30,coo men the efficient garrisons of Stras- 
burgh, Mayence, Ehrenbeitstein, and the different corps posted 
along the Rhine as far as Dusseldorf. 


* Gen. 
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* Gen. Brune, who commanded in Holland, and to whom the Ba- 
tavian republic had recently given the conduct of its lately organized 
army, had not under his orders more than from 8 to 10,000 French. 

‘ In a word, the troops near the coast, known by the name of the 
army of England, did not excced in all 25,000 men. 

‘ In the interior, remained no more troops than were absolutely 
necessary for the security of the republican government. 

‘ The total of the republican forces, then, which were effectively in 
action at the end of July, would be, on this calculation, about 
195,000 men. 

‘ To these must be added 20,a00 B-tavian troops, and 8,000 
Spaniards, employed on the coasts; which will make the whole 
218,000 men, dispersed along the Frontier from Holland to the Me- 
diterranean. 

‘ It was the strict demonstration of the truth of this result, which 
we here give but as a rough calculation, that gave rise to the rapid 
levy of all classes of the conscription ;—and to the resolution of raising 
the army of the republic to above 500,000 men. This dreadful mode 
of recruiting an army had once before succeeded, in a situation of 
extreme danger, like the present ;—it could not new be put in practice 
but by similar means, and in the agitation of a great crisis. It was a 
bold ‘experiment, and one of which the effect was likely to baffle all 
the calculations of political economy, to attempt to draw suddenly 
from the territory of France an army of 250,000 men, in the flower 
of age, after eight campaigns, and the loss of above a million of lives. 
{t is worth observation, too, that the 450,000 men of the requisition, 
which recruited or renewed the French armies in 1794, had been or- 
ganized, formed into battalions, equipped, armed, and disciplined, in 
the short period which had elapsed since the close of 1793.’ 


The mention of this novel, and, as it has been called, Wleyiti- 
mate mode of recruiting an army, leads the authors to a train 
of reflections on that subject, which mark a profound know- 
lege of the motives of a paramount party in a revolutionized 
state. ‘Chemthen describe shortiy the steps which, in France, 
successively led to the dangerous practice of levy by conscrip- 
tion, and thus proceed : 


‘ In 1799, the party which had regained the upper hand of the 
Directory measured its efforts by the double danger in which they 
stood. The new government thought themselves bound to repair the 
errors committed by the pieceding Directory; and if possible, in order 
that they might be able to offer and conclude peace, to resume that 
situation in which the former Directory disdained it. They found it etill 
more necessary than their predecessors had done, to strengthen them- 
selves at home by the success of their arms abroad. Why should theynot, 
therefore, try every means to resume offensive operations against the ene- 
my? The difficulty of recovering the ordinary, contributions, and the 
excessive tardiness of recruiting by individual requisition, would ng 
longer suffice ; they therefore had recourse to the progressive taxes, 
and to the conscription, which is properly the orgammation of the 
levy in mass proposed to the Convention in the year 1793. Already 
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they have come to the formation of battalions, in the departments in 
which the great number of men before initiated in war, whom the 
conscription reached, and of officers who are again brought into the 
service, afford great’ facility in collecting and rapidly appointing this 
new army. ‘The official returns already presented make the total 
of troops, which the Republic will have in pay in the month of Oc- 
tober (1799), from 565 to 575,000 men. 

‘-In order to render this force capable of being employed abroad 
as efficiently as possible, and to complete the levy in mass, the national 
guard is again forming; the moveable columns of which are to be 
employed in the interior, or to re-inforce the garrisons on the frontiers. 
Such are the efforts which the Republic is making, in order to balance 
the still increasing numbers of the coalition. We shall have given an 
exact idea of them, when we have added some observations on 
the re-partition of the armies, and on the new destination of the 
Generals. : ) 

‘ The army of Italy, in the environs of Genoa, found itself in 
nearly the same positions which Bonaparte had occupied before he 
passed the Apennines, to penetrate into the vallies of Tanaro and 


‘La Bormida. ‘The army of which, he then took the lead was 


very little stronger than that commanded by Moreau, after his re-in- 
forcement. by the corps of Macdonald ;—it was equally ill-provided, 
and suffered extremely from the difficulty of communication. It re- 
ceived its reinforcements through the county of Nice, and had not yet 
possession of Genoa, nor Coni, nor any posts on the high grounds ; 
which were not obtained until after the battles of Montenotte and 
Millesimo. In adverting to the very remarkable similitude between 
this and the former position of the French army, it were superfluous 
to point out how much more considerable and formidable, in every re- 
spect, are the forces of the allies at the present moment, placed be- 
tween the Alps and the Apennines, on the frontier of France, and on 
the confines of the state of Genoa, (though acting offensively ) in the 
same posts which they had occupied before Bonaparte, in order ta 
prevent his entrance into Italy. We wished only to shew that the 
french, in this situation, might yet, if they received consjderable re-in- 
forcements, meditate offensive operations, and re-enter Piedmont. 
‘this difficult task has devolved on Foubert, disgraced under the old 
Directory, and now raised to the command of the army of Italy. Of 
that which is forming on the Rhine, Moreau is to take the command, 
and to oppose it against that af Russia and of the empire. This 
change, which appears so whimsical, was perhaps necessary to prevent 
the misunderstanding that might easily arise between two armies, 
which are mutually to support each other. It has been conceived 
that the organization of the ncw French army of Italy would meet 
fewer impediments under a new General. 

‘ Whatever may have been the motives of these changes, Moreau 
had already performed his part on this great theatre; and Suwarrow 
had borne him honourable testimony that he supported, in defensive 
war, the character which he had acquired for talents and for courage. 

‘The army of Gen. Youbert they determined to augment to 
"0,000 men. : 


¢ Gen. 
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¢ Gen. Championnet, who had been brought before a council of war 
by the old Directory, for having endeavoured to put a stop to the 
disorders of the republican agents in Italy, is appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the Alps; and he has been sent to Grenoble, to 
form that army which is to be occupied chiefly in the defence of 
Dauphiné and Savoy,—and to re-inforce, according to circumstances, 
the wings of the armies of Foubertand Massena. It is to be increased 
to 60,000 men. 

‘ We have already said that the army of Switzerland formed a 
principal object of the attention of government ; and that they de- 
signed to augment it to 80 or go,000 men. 

‘ The army of the Rhine, of which the head quarters are at 
Mayence, is to be increased to 60,000 Men, distributed between 
Huninger and Dusseldorff. If, then, we suppose that 40,000 French 
troops, and 40,000 Dutch, are spread over Holland, in Belgium, and 
on the coasts of la Manche, menaced by the English, we may con- 
clude that, if these different angmentations take place, they will form 
together a total of 320,000 men: but, inorder that the French ar- 
mies should attain this complémen*, they must receive an addition of 
at least 100,000 conscripts, exclusively of those re-inforcements which 
we suppose them to have received on the 1st of August. 

‘ In concluding this sketch, this kind of general review, of which 
we doubt not that our readers will perceive the utility, in order to a 
perfect understanding of subsequent operations, we cannot helpsuggest- 
ing to their observation this afflicting result :—that, if we add to the 
enumeration which we have above made of the French armies, and of 
those of the allies, the army of Bonaparte in Egypt and in Syria, and 
that of the Turks which is opposed to him ; and if we count the troops 
embarked, the crews of about 400 ships of the line or frigates actually 
armed on the ocean, in the Mediterranean, and the Baltic; we shall 
find that, at the close of this, as it is called enlightened, century,—at the 
termination of this golden age which Philosophy had promised us,— 


upwards cf one million two hundred thousand men are engaged in com- - 


bat ; and yet this frightful war is, as it has been denominated by Mr. 
Pitt, but a war of armed opinions.’ 


Of this distinguished performance, we have to lament that 
the commencement was not coincident with that of the war 
itself. Had it been sc, with what ease might the reader at this 
day re-trace the progress of a contest, at every stage of which 
his bosom must have beaten high with hope or fear, with plea- 
sure or dismay. Since, however, it has unfortunately begun 
so late, we console ourselves with the hope that, until the 
long wished-for return of peace shall furnish more pleasing 
topics for the exertion of genius, the talents of these authors will 
continue tu be exercised in recording the operations of the war. 

In a future Review, we shall resume our attention to this 
work, and report the contents of Nos. V, VI, & VII, ,which 
have recently come to our hands. A translation of the num- 


bers is publishing by Mr. Egerton, Military Library, Whitehall. 
| ) INDEX 
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N.B. Yo find any particular Book, or, Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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ADDINGTON, Mr. cases of 
Gonorrhea, 65. See also 


Gonorrhea. 

Alps. See Denina. 

America, North. See Weld. See 
Washington, city of, described. 
See Atmosphere. See Canada. 
See Niagara. See Brandt. 

Ancillon, M. his mem. on Cer- 
tainty, or human certainty, 553. 

‘Anderson, Dr. his account of the 
Bread-fruit tree, as cultivated 
in the Botanic Garden at St. 
Vincent’s: with its botanic or 
scientific name, 53. 

Antigua, botany of that island, 
collected by a lady, 333. 

Antimony. See Hassenfratz. 

Apostles and Evangelists, their 
character defended, on general 
principles of evidence, 45. 

Athenian Letters, Ld. Hardwicke’s 
edition of that valuable and en- 
tertaining work, 319. Speci- 
men of the letters, 321. Key 
to the names of the writers, 
323- 

Atmosphere, great vicissitudes of 
in North America,.g. Che- 
mical experiments on the de- 
composition of the atmosphere, 


490. 


B 

Barbauld, Rev. Mr. his expe- 
rience at Dr Beddoes’s Pneu- 
matic institution, 406, 

Mrs. Barbauld’s, 407, 

Barihélémy, M. manner of his 
imprisonment and deportation 
to Cayenne, 131. Fis illness, 
133. His escape to Surinam, 
134- 

Beddoes, Dr. his publication of 
‘© Contributions to Physical 
acd Medical Knowlege,’’ Go. 
His plan for reforming the public 
hospitals, 61. His arrange- 
ment of bodies according to 
their principles, 63. His re- 
flections on carbuncle, 67, On 
the use of mitrous acid in res- 
training sickness, 69. On 
strontian found near Bristol, 78, 
On the use of mercury in fe- 
brile diseases, 70. Observa- 
tions made at the Medical 
Pneumatic Institution, 405- 
The Doctor’s own experience 
of effects, &c. 407. 

‘Dieeraph, general, observations 
on the different modes and 
plans in use for works of that 
kind, 241. 

Bishop, Mr. specimens of his ser- 
mons, 25. 
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ar eS, Mr. his machine for draw- 
bolts in and out of ships, 

renaabe’ by the prize of a gold 
medal, 53. 

Borax, acid of. See Cre/l. 

Boswell, Mr. his conduct arraign- 
ed in regard to his report of 
Dr. Johnson’s dispute with 
Mrs, Knowles (the Quaker), 
on the exercise of private judg- 
ment in matters of religious, 
persuasion, 118. 

Brandt, Jos. account of that fa- 
mous Indian warrior, 205. 

Bread fruit-trge, account of, as 
cultivated at St. Vincent’s, 53. 
Its botanical name, 7d. 

Bruce, Mr. some traces of his 

- Ethiopic expedition ‘found in 
Egypt, 326. 


Bryant, Mr. his controversy res- - 


pecting the reality of the Troad, 
&c. continued, 185—-193. 


Cc 

Cesarean operation. See Hull. 

Calculation, language of, See 
Condillac. : 

Camels, as beasts of burthen, des- 
cribed, with their manners, &c. 
122. 

Canada, deplorable ignorance and 
superstition of the people there, 
1o. The severity of the cli- 

_ mate in winter no hindrance 
to convivial and social inter- 
courece, 201. Amusements des- 
cribed, 74. Wonderful stories 
relating to the falls of Niagara, 
202. Cataract described, 204. 

Carse, Mr. his cbservations on 
the manners and habits of the 
elephant, 149. 

Cartwright, Major, his patriotic 
Appeal, &c, on the English 
constitution, 341. 

Catherine 11. Empress of Russia, 
history of, by Castera, 548. 

. Insolence of the Russian no- 
blesse, and wretched servility 
of the peasantry, 550. See 





EX. 


also * View of the Rassian 
Empire during the Reign of 
Catherine II.’ by Tooke. 

Cayenne, Ramel’s account of the 
miserable. deportation of Bar- 
théiémy and Pichegru to that 
country, 129. Manner inwhich 
the exiled gentlemen passed 
their time there, 132. 

Certainty, mem. on, in the Berlig 
academy, 153. 

Craptal, M. on cotton-dyeing, 

c, 561. 

Chemical Philosophy. See Hume 
boldt. See Experiment. 

Christian of Brunswick, mem. Con- 
cerning him in the Berlin aca- 
demy, 164. 

Christian philosophy, excellent 
tracts On, 101. 

Clergy of France, reflec, on, §79. 

Condillac, M. his curious disqui- 
sition on the language of cal- 
culation, 506. 

Cook, Mr. letters, &c. relative to 
the cow-pox, 68. 

Correa, Dr. on a sub-marine fo- 
rest in Lincolnshire, 150. 

CoRRESPONDENC? with the Re- 
viewers. From Mr. Crabb, 
complaining of the unfavour- 
able mention of his German 
grammar,120. A, Z, inguir- 
ing after a work which he sup- 
posed had been oveilooked by 
the Reviewers, 4. Dr. Bed- 
does, to rectify 3 dangerous 
error in one of his late publi- 
cations, in which eight is put 
for three grains of calomel, 237. 
A. Z. respecting the use of the 
conjunction wor for or, 239. 
J. C. on a sentiment hazarded 
in our Review of Beaujolin’s 
Travels,240. Dr, Lettsom, 
on the preservation of seeds for 
vegetation, 360. Dr. Ferriar, 
on the infusion of digitalis, ib. 
Arswer to a letter from the 
translator of the Travels of An- 
tenor, 480. 


Cottox, 
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Cottok, mem, on the method of, 
and on the commerce of Scar- 
let-spun cotton, in Greece, 561. 

Courrejolles, M. Chemie Optoma- 
tique, &c. 562. 

Coz -pox, testimonies rel. to, 68. 

Creaser, Mr. case of ‘chlorosis, 
&c. 67. : 

Crel], Dr..on the decomposition 
of the acid of borax, or seda- 
tive salt, 148. 

Crouther, Dr. case of pulmonary 
‘abscess, &c. 67. 


D 
D’ Alembert, M. memoirs of his 
life, 247- His eminence in 
mathematical studies, 259. 
Avoids all honorary distinc- 
tions offered by the great, 250. 


General observation respecting 


his infidelity, 252. 

D’ Arcet, M. his-reports on cotton- 
dyeing, &c. 561. 

Davy,Mr. his experimental essays 
on heat, light, &c. 63. 

——, —, his valuable assistance 
at Dr. Beddoes’s new instita- 

tion, 405. 


Denina, Abbé, his continuation 


of his account of the passage 
of the Cimbri over the Alps, 

Doon Mr. his account of the 
culture of poppies, 51. 

Deyeux,M. onzickel. See Le Blanc. 

Diamond, used in an experiment 
for converting soft iron into 
cast steel, 564. See also O6- 

: servations, &¢. 565. 

Diderot, M. his novei, (the Natz- 
rai Son,) how altered by an 
English translator, 39. 

Divorce, new law of, in France, 
obfervations ea, 580, 

Douglas, Dr. bishop of Salisbury, 
biographical account of, 199. 
Drake, Dr. his letter to Dr. Bed- 
does on the use of digitalis in 

pulmonary consumption, 70. 

Dubois, M.his version of Sappho’s 

Ode to Venus, 379. 


Dubsis,M. his Cupid, a fagitive, 
from Moschus, 377. 


E 

Education, practical, admirably 
discussed by Miss Edgeworth, 
in conjunction with her father, 
Richard Lovel Edgeworth, Esq. 
72. 

Egypt, acountry not dangerous to 
traveilers with respect tohealth, 
122. Egyptian manner of pre- 
serving the dead, 2d. Journey, 
through the Desart to Cairo 
described, 123. Bedouins, some 
account of that wandering tribe, 
124. Monastery of the Cophts, 
their vilecharacter, 2. Other 
monasteries of Egyptian chris- 
tians, 125. Cairo, Grand, the 
wretched seat of jgnorance and 
poverty, 128. Miserable go- 
vernment under the Beys, 7d, 
M. Sonnini’sjourneyinto Upper 
Egypt, 295. Disgusting ac- 
count of the Courtezans, 298. 
Ruins of the celebrated town 
of Antinous, 300. Fine ruing 
of the temple of Dendera, 301: 

Elephant, natural history of, man- 
ners, habits, &c. 149. 

Erman, M. bis 1Vth mem. on li- 
terary mistakes, Berlin aca- 
demy, 556. 

Experiments, chemical, on the de- 
com position of the atmosphere, 


490. 
F 


Fabroni, M. notice of a memoir 
of, by M. Fourcroy, 563. 
F-deral governments of antient 
Greece, &c. obs. on, 545. 
Felix, M. onthe method of dyeing 
cotton, 561. Seealso D’ Arcet. 
Female education, strictures on, 
by Mrs. More, 410. Obser- | 
vations on, 411 —417. . 


' Fever,. yellow, observations on 


the nature and proper treate . 
ment of, 284. 
Fourcroy, M.on fermentations and 
etherifications, 563, 564. 
Fourcroy, 
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let 


Fourcroy, M. and M. VY, auquelin, 2d 


memoir on human urise, 565. - 


Fowler, Dr. his letter on the cure 
of consumption, 71. 

France, consequences of the new 
political opinions . introduced 
into that country since the re- 
volution, 265. Paris consider- 
ed as having formed the revo- 
lution, and as having spoiled it, 
§74- The justice of that great 
national design asserted, 575. 
The British government vin- 
dicated from the charge of hav- 
ing forwarded the death of 
Lovis XVI. 74. Great error 
of the French in destroying all 
religious sentiments, while pul- 
ling down superstition, 576, 
Unfavourable account of the 
late king of France, 7. 

, armies of, particulars ref- 





Jef peGing, 582—585. 


Frederic (I. high encomium on, 
383. The man distinguished 
from the hero, 384. 

Furnaces for dyer’s work, new 
construction of, 551. 


G 

Gaol of Philadelphia described, 3. 

Geach, Dr. his practice in slow 
fevers, 67. 

Geslogy, fanciful principles and 
theories concerning, 566. 

Geoi-ge (. circumstances aitending 
his death, 383. 

Gcuorrbara, letter relative to an 
incident attending the adoption 
of Mr. A.’s practice, [See Ad- 
dington,| 70. 

Guyton, M. on the mutual affinities 
of the earths, 562. On the 
conversion of soft iron into cast 
steely by the diamond, 564. 
See also Observations, &c. 565. 


H 
Hammick, Mr. on Dr. Geach’s 
pragtice, 67. 
Hargrave, Mr. his publications 
much commended, 158~167. 


inp eE xX. 


Hassenfraitz, M. his mem. on 
areometry, 560, 

-- on the means em- 
ployed to obtein antimony from 
its ores, 2b, and p. 563. 

Hastings, Mr. bis valuable publi- 
cation of debates in the House 
of Lords on his trial; ‘and pro- 
ceedings of the East India com, 
pany in consequence of his ac- 
quital, 112. 

Herodotus, mem. on the scope of 
his history, 555. 

Herschell, Dr. bis 4th catalogue 
of the comparative brightnese 
of the stars, 142. 





~ Hewson, Mrs. her letter to Dr. 


Simmons, relative to her late 
husband, the respectable part- 
ner of Dr. Hunter, 175. 

Home, Mr. Everard, his croonian 
lecture on the structure of the 
nerves, 145. His additions to 
a paper read in the Royal So= 
ciety, concerning a child with 
a double-head, 161. 

Homer. See Bryant. See Morritt. 
Hotel- Dieu, hofpital, improved, 
5380. f é 
Hull, Dr. engaged in a defence 
of the Cesarean operation, 37. 

Fumboldt’s experiments, 490. 

Hume, David, his favorable pri- 
vate character of Rousseau, 
505. Mr. Hume’s philosoph 
attacked, 552. | 


I and J 
Jamaica, diseases endemial in 
thatisland,31. Yellow fever, 
great prevalence and general 
fatality of, 32. Its symptoms 
described, 34. Remedies, 36. 
Fenner, Dr. note from, respect- 
ing the cow-ptix, 70. ° 
Foseph \1., Emperor, bis person 
and manners described, 387. 
Ireland, political pamphlets re- 
lating to, 335, 336-—339. See 
also Union. 


Fuvenal, his 13th satire aaneinen 
y 
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INDE xX. 


“by the author of the Monk, 23. 
That performancecriticized,24. 


K 
Kentish, Mr. case of mortifica- 
tion of the foot, &c. 66. 
Knowles, Mrs. her dialogye with 
Dr. Johnson, on the right of 
private judgment in religious 
concerns, 117. 
Koningsmark, Count, circum- 
stances of his death, 383. 


. GL 

La Grange, M. his improvement 
in the construction of dyer’s 

furnaces, g61. 

Lantier, M. his travels of Antenor, 
in imitation of Anacharsis, in 
Greege and Asia, 184. 

Lax, Mr. method of finding the 
latitude, &c. 149. 

Le Blanc, M. notes respecting the 
nature ofinickel, 563. 

Lincolnshire, Mr. Young’s agricul- 
tural report concerning, 
Gteat utilicy of the Lincolnshire 
drainages, i, Improvement 
in the breed of sheep, 58. Cu- 
rious account of a sub-marine 
forest in this county, 150. 

Literature, remarks on the mer- 
cantile spirit of, 18. Good 
effects of, 19. 

Loans; the terms of all those which 


have been raised for the public. 


service, during the last 50 
years, 230. 
Louis XV1. anecdotes of, 580. 


M 
Macklin, Charles, Memoirs of his 


life, by Mr. Kirkman, 305. 


His malignity towards Mr. Gar- 
rick, 316. Farther instances 
of his malice respecting Mr. 
Garrick, 429. Attempts tra- 
gedy, and is driven from the 
stage, 429. Remarkable law 
proceedings, &c. 430. Decay 
ef his faculties, from his great 


age, 434. His death and age : 


ascertained, 436. 
Maclaine, Dr. Archibali, his ad- 
mirable literary character, 152. 
Masta, poetical compliments paid 
to the knights of; by an English 
visitor, 27. 
Manners, Lady, extracts from 
her review of poetry, 391. 
Meierotto, M. his memoir on 
Herodotus, 555. 

Merian, M. his memoir on Hume’s 
philosophy, 552. 

Metherie, M. la, the most fashion 
able geological author, 567,572. 

Middleton, Mr. his commendable 
view of the agriculture of Mid- 
dlesex, 394. ‘ Remarkable 
stories of tithes, 395. See alse 
Poor, Workhouses, Roads, &c. 

Milk, experiments on, by M. M. 
Parmentier and Deyeux, 565, 

Mints, English, botanical arrange- 
ment or, 


Miracles of Christ defended on 


general principles, 45. 
Morritt, Mr. zealously maintzins, 
in opposition to Mr. Bryant, the 
reality of the Trojan war, 185. 
Moschus. See Dubois. 
Moulines, M.de. See Christiaz 
of Brunswick. 


N 
Nerves. See Home. 
New Testament, specimens of Mr. 
Scarlet’s new translation of ,87. 


Niagara, talls of described, 202. 


Nottingham, Mr. Lowe’s view of 
the agriculture of that county, 
181, Planting laudably en- 
couraged there, 183. 


O 
Orleans, late Duke of, anecdote 


of, 577+ 


-*®— 
Paine, T, his discourse, at Paris, 
in refutation of atheism, 113. 
Pallas, M. journey into the south- 
ern 

















ern departments of the Russian 
empire, 481. At Astrachan, 
observed the proper cultivation 
of the vine, 482.  Isinglass 
from the sturgeon fishery, 483. 
Botany, 484. Abassans, two 
Nations, the great and small, 
485. Circassians, a warlike 
nation inhabiting Caucasus, i5. 
Singular manners described, 
486. Nogais Tartars ¢windled 
to insignificance as anation,489. 


Parmentier. See Milk. 
Pérouse, the name of that cele- 
brated voyager given by 


Kotzebue to a pitiful drama, 
223. The auther severely 
reprehended, 2d. 238. 

Perry, Mr. his case, under com- 
mitment of the House of Lords, 
for a paragraph in the,Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 163. 

Philosophism, refefion on, 578. 

Pichegru, General, account of, 
133. Exiled to Cayenne, 134. 
His escape, 135. 

Pitch- Stone, its natural history, 17. 

Plica Polonica, that horrid disease 
described, 389. 

Policy of courts and statesmen 
generally depraved in respect 
to war and peace, 523. Ex- 
emplified in the conduct of 
France, during the reigns of 
Louis XIV.,XV., and XVI. id, 

Poor, modes of relieving and em- 
ploying them considered, 307. 

Poppies, culture of, 51. 

Prior, Mr. obtains the prize for 
an improved and detached 
escapement for watches, §3- 

Proust, M. chemical researches 
concerning copper, 505. 


R 
Ramel, General, exiled to Cay- 
enne ; whence he escapes with 
Barthé!émy, Pichegru, &c. and 
writes an account of the means 
of their deliverance, 129—-135. 
Reads in the county of Middlesex, 


INDE X. 


objection to the management 
of, 405. 

Rome, state of, at the close of the 
18th century, poetically la- 
mented, 194. 

Rouppe, M. experiment on the 
absorption of gasses by char- 
coal, 564. 

Rousseau, letters of, from Swit. 
zerland, 502. David Hume’s 
opinion of his character, 505. 

Russian empire, view of, during 
the reign of Catherine IT, 361. 
Its population bears but a small 
proportion to its extent, 369. 
See more, under Tooke. 


| S 

Sappho. See Dubois. 

Scarborough, journal of a tour to, 
merits of compared with the 
excellence of Dolly’s beef- 
steaks, 350. 

Sheridan, Mrs. her ode to pa- 
tience, 303. : 

Shetland, islands of, their general 
appearance, 12. Their mine- 
ralogy described, 13.. Descrip- 
tion of Glen Cloy, and its natue 
ral history, 14, 

Ships, treatise on the equipment 
of, 50. : 

Sievers, Mr. his account of the 
manner of rearing silk-worms 
in the northern parts of Europe, 
54. 

Sion, [or Sibdens] some account 
of, 69. 

Sneyd, Mr. his method of pre- 
serving seeds for vegetation, 52. 

Staffordshire, history and antiqui- 
ties of, by Shaw, 417. Curious 
antique papers, &c. 42@. Ace 
count of Lichfield, antient 
and modern, 421. .Remark- 
able persons, Dr. S. Johnson, 
Bishop Newton, &c. 422. 

Switzerland, history of, in the 
more remote periods, 287. 
Pre-eminence of Zurich among 
the 13 Cantons, 289, Berne, 

289, 
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289. Eisebes; 290. Basil, 75. 
Great liberty enjoyed by the 
Swiss, in the worst of times, 
before their subjection to the 
French, 291. 


T 

Tassaert, M. on chromate of 
iron, &c. 562. 

Thellusson, Mr. some account of, 
with the famous testamentary 
clause in his will, 158. 

T heophilanthropists, acc. of, 579. 


’ Tithes, warm objections to, and 


instances of injustice and op- 
pression recorded, 395. 

Tooke, Mr. View of the Russian 
empire, 361. Its vast extent, 
362. . Variety of climate, and 
of ‘inhabitants,. 362. Paradi- 
saical vales, “a4 Prevailing 
social order amorg the Tartars 
and Kosacs,' 367. Mongoles, 
368, For more particulars, see 
article Pallas. 


U and V 

Vaillant, M. his natural history 

* of birds of Africa continued, 558, 

Vauquelin and Fourcroy, on the 
natural, chemical, and medical 
history of human urine, 566, 

Vegetatien, new method of pre- 
serving seeds for, 52. 

Vince, Mr. his Bakerian lecture, 
on the unusual horizontal re- 
fraction of the air, &c, 142. 

Union with Ircland, that measure 
‘ably supported and enforced in 

' the British House of Commons, 

Strictures on the 
proposed measure, 231. Ob- 
servations unfavorable towards 
the measure, 447. 

Voyage to’China, since Lord Ma- 
cartney ’sembassy,by Cossigny, 
g12, Canton described, 514. 


END OF VOL. XXX. 
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Curious, observations on the 
effects of habitual tea-drinking, 
516. 

Urine, humang curious chemical 
experiments on, 566. 


Ww 

Wakefield, Mr. his splendid edit. 
of Lucretius, 328. 

Wales, curious account of the an- 
tient royal tribes of, 253. The 
family of Gruffudd, (or Gryfs 
fith) - numbered among those 
of the highest distinction, 254. 

War, account of the operations of 
the, 581—58s5. 

Washington, {cederal city of, de- 
scribed, 4. 

- General, manner of 
celebrating the anniversary of 
his birth-day at Philadelphia, 7. 
Hisamiable rivate character, 3, 

Weld, Mr. hig travels in North 
America, 1, Cautions relative 
to an over-hasty iaclination to 
emigrate to that country, 75. 
His account of the laudable at. 
tention paid by the Pennsylya- 
nians to the. proper punishment 
of crimes, 2, Of the city of 
Washington, 4. 

West, Mrs. her writings, in the 
class of polite literature, much 

“pproved, 262. 

Wilberforce, Mr. his doctrine of 
hereditary depravity ably con- 
troverted, 292. 

Willows, directions for cultivating 
on waste lands, 183. 

Work-bouses, utility of, debated, 
398. 





Y 
Yonge, Mr. observations on care: 
buncle, 67. . 
Yorke, Philio, Earl of Hardwicke, 
See Athenian Letters. 
Young, Mr. See Lincolnshire. 
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